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f  F  infidelity  is  so  busily  and  zetllously  intent  on  its  purpose^ 
^  that  no  means  of  ofleiice  ai^ainst  Revelation  can  be  too  in¬ 
considerable  to  be  eagerly  seized  for  llie  use  of  the  warfare,  it 
may  be  conceived  what  a  value  will  be  set  on  any  reinforcements 
that  can  be  obtained  from  the  dignified  resources  of  the  sublimest 
science.  If  the  pettiest  quibbles,  if  witticisms,  smart  or  dull,  or 
the  lying  wonders  of  popery,  or  Chinese. chronology,  or  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  Mahoniedans  and  Pagans,  arc  all  welcome  for  the  array 
against  Christianity,  what  proud  exultation  may  well  l>e  felt  at 
the  view  of  any  possibility  of  engaging  ^  the  stars  in  their 
‘  courses  to  fight  against  ’  it.  • 

Any  possible  result  of  this  ambitious  attempt,  may  be  awaited 
by  the  believer  in  Christianity,  with  perfect  tranquillity.  He 
stands  on  a  ground  so  independent  of  science,  that  nothing 
within  the  poHnibilify  of  scientific  speculation  and  discovery  can 
essentially  affect  it.  A  train  of  miracles,  attested  in  the  most 
authoritative  manner  that  is  within  the  competence  of  history  ; 
the  evidence  afforded  by  prophecies  fulfilled,  that  the  Author  of 
Revelation  is  the  Being  who  sees  into  futurity  ;  the  manifesta¬ 
tion,  in  revealed  religion,  of  a  super-human  knowledge  of  the 
natutc  and  condition  of  man  ;  the  adaptation  of  the  remedial 
system  to  that  condition ;  the  incomparable  excellence  of  the 
Christian  morality ;  the  analogy  between  the  Works  of  God, 
and  what  claims  to  be  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  the  interpositions 
with  respect  to  the  Cause  and  the  adherents  of  religion  in  the 
course  of  the  Divine  government  on  the  eartli : — this  grand 
coincidence  of  verifications  has  not  left  the  faitli  of  the  disciple 
of  Christianity  at  the  mercy  of  optics  and  geometry,  lie  may 
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ealmly  tell  science  to  inind  its  own  aflVirs,  if  it  slioulcl  i^resunie, 
with  pretensions  to  authority,  to  interfere  with  his  relis^ion. 

He  may  content  himself  thus  to  repel  the  arrogance  of 
science,  when  it  intrudes  in  the  spirit  of  a  proud  and  inimical 
interferenct*.  Hut  if,  in  a  large  aiul  enlightened  contemplation^ 
it  is  found  that  science  comes  to  Ih?  in  harmony  with  religion, 
and  e\rn  to  subserve  and  magnify  it,  such  triluite  and  alliance 
are  liy  all  means  to  lie  accepted.  All  wise  men  will  protest 
against  that  feeling  which  bome  good  men  seem  willing  to  enter¬ 
tain,  as  if  the  more  limited  and  exclusive  a  thing  religion  could 
be  made,  the  better  ;  a  feeling  which  may  have  sometimes 
been  heard  to  utter  itself  in  expressions  like  these  :  ‘  Hew  are  of 

*  losing  your  religion  in  those  delusive  vanities  to  which  you 
‘  give  the  denomination  of  eidarged  views,  sublime  contempla- 

*  tions,  and  the  like.  Wliat  have  we,  or  our  religion,  to  do  with 
‘  the  Universe,  or  its  fancied  inhabitants  ?  Tlie  husiness  of  reli- 

*  gion  is  the  salvation  of  our  souls  ;  and  if  we  are  duly  attentive 

*  to  that  concern,  we  shall  have  no  time  or  inclination  for  vain 

*  spiK'ulatioNs  about  the  economy  of  other  worlds  and  races, 

*  about  the  moral  condition  of  people  in  the  stars.’  It  is  easy 
to  rt*ply,  by  remarking,  tliat  the  amazing  fact,  placed  within  the 
evidence  of  our  senses,  of  tlie  existence  of  a  countless  and  in¬ 
conceivable  multitude  of  worlds,  each  of  them  of  a  magnitude  to 
which  ours  is  hut  an  insignificant  hail,  cannot  he  thus  lightly 
dispose<l  of,  but  deinaiuU  a  sentiment  corresponding  to  such  a 
fact ;  that,  as  one  lieing  has  created  and  sustains  them  nil,  they 
may  rationally  be  conceived  to  constitute  one  systinn,  in  the 
tense  of  being  formed  and  arrangeii  on  a  sdieme  which  com¬ 
bines  them  all  in  a  relation  to  one  another,  in  reference,  at  least, 
to  an  ultimate  effect  or  object  which  they  arc  co-o|>erating  to  ac¬ 
complish  ;  that,  if  any  principles  or  illustrative  phenomena  of 
this  grand  union  can  he  descried,  they  are  obviously  available 
for  the  loflitsst  purposes  of  religion  ;  that,  whether  they  can  or 
not,  the  amazing  vision  of  the  Universe  simply,  in  its  mere  mass 
and  infinity  of  inagniticence,  tends  mightily  to  exalt  our  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Divinity  ;  and  that,  thcrHbre,  to  affect  to  render  so 
much  ihe  greater  homage  to  the  principle  and  purpose  of  reli¬ 
gion,  in  rc^rding  the  grandeur  of  the  Universe  as  quite  foreign 
to  it,  would  more  justly  incur  the  suspicion  of  eontractedness  of 
intellect,  Uian  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  concentration  of  piety, 
too  intent  on  the  personal  interest  ot*  religion  to  go  so  far  abroad 
in  imagination. 

In  this  series  of  discourses,  itapftears  to  be  (piite  as  much  the 
elo4[uent  Author’s  object  to  i'o-exteod  Uie  truths  and  feelings  of 
revealed  religion,  with  the  demonstrations  and  speculations  of 
astronomy,  to  the  utmost  vaatnisis  of  its  held,  thus  at  once  giving 
tlie  amplitude  of  the  science  to  religion,  and  tlic  sxuictity  of  reli- 
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gion  to  tlie  science, — as  to  defcud  religion  against  tlic  objections 
iitleinpted  to  be  drawn  from  the  discoverii^s  of  astronomy.* 

*  Most  ot'  our  readers  will  recollect  that  the  tooic>  especially  in 
thU  latter  view,  has  been  treated  at  cousideral)le  length,  and  with 
great  ability,  bv  the  late  Mr.  A.  Fuller,  in  a  chapter  entitled,  The 
Consistencj/  of  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Redemption  with  the  modern 
(/pinion  of  the  Magiiitude  of  Creation^  in  his  book.  The  Gospel  its 
own  IVitness,  In  that  chapter  are  to  be  found,  in  a  brief  condensed 
form,  several  of  the  arguments  and  illustrations  so  inj^eniously  and 
splendidly  amplified  in  the  discourses  of  Ur.  C.  and  it  may  be  re¬ 
commended  to  accompany  the  study  of  the  Doctor’s  work.  Very 
forcible  in  argument  as  that  essay  is,  in  purls  it  appears  to  us,  never¬ 
theless,  to  be  marked  with  the  characteristic  detects  of  the  strong 
and  excellent  writer, — a  want  of  coniprehensive  expansion  of 
thought,  and  an  unwarranted  positiveness  in  assumptions  and  in¬ 
ferences.  Throughout  the  discussion,  it  is  evident  the  w  riter  has  a 
must  ineliicient  conception  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Universe, 
The  idea  does  nut  in  the  least  either  elute  or  overwhelm  his  mind. 
There  is  no  earnest,  exulting,  still  confounded,  still  renewed  endea¬ 
vour  to  go  out  in  contemplation  of  the  stupendous  and  awful  vision ; 
no  amazement  or  rapture  at  this  manifestation  of  the  immensity  of 
the  creating  and  sustaining  power ;  no  full  impression  of  the  demon¬ 
strated  and  almost  infinite  insignificance  of  this  planet,  as  a  material 
object.  He  admits,  in  terms  marked  by  no  emphasis,  and  betraying 
no  delight,  that  there  may  be  probability  in  the  theory  of  *  a  multipli* 

*  city  of  worlds,  inlnibited  by  intelligent  beings,’  but  seems  unwilling 
tlut  probability  should  have  its  full  elfect,  for  he  throws  in,  for  the 
purpose  of  counteraction,  the  loose  and  not  very  pertinent  remark 
that,  Mt  is  an  opinion  that  has  taken  place  of  other  opinions,  which 

*  in  tlieir  day  were  admired  by  the  philosophical  part  of  mankind  as 

*  much  as  this  is  in  ours.’ — Even  settingusidc  the  idea  of  inhabitants* 
and  a  moral  economy  of  so  many  worlds,  he  no  wliere  uses  lan¬ 
guage  implying  any  tiling  at  all  approaching  to  a  proper  recognition 
of  the  plain  facts  and  certainties  of  modern  astronomy,  as  to  the  mere 
extent  of  the  ideation.  It  may  be  suspected  that  he  had  a  degree 
of  horror  of  so  vast  a  contemplation. 

If  we  are  correct  in  these  remarks,  it  follows  that  the  acute  Au¬ 
thor  was  not  well  qualified  for  the  discussion,  since  he  could  not  be 
adequately  sensible  of  the  extent  of  the  difficulty,  as  arising  from 
the  stupendous  magnitude  of  the  Universe.  For  tne  extent  of  view 
tliat  he  takes,  he  reasons  with  great  force,  and  some  parts  of  hU 
reasoning  will  justly  apply  to  the  subject  in  the  amplest  view  in 
which  it  is  (mssible  to  contemplate  it ;  but  in  estimating  the  whole 
effect  of  tlie  essay,  we  are  constrained  to  feel  that  millions  of  worlds, 
or  rather  millions  of  systems  of  worlds,  are  not  to  be  wielded  by  that 
kind  of  short  straight-forward  logic,  by  which  the  excellent  Autlior 
was  so  successful  on  some  subjects. 

His  facility  and  confidence  of  assumption  are  shewn  in  some  most 
unqualified,  unhesitating  assertions,  (in  the  way  of  interpretation  of, 
or  AulercDce  froU|  some  passages  of  Scripture,  of  uocertain  extent  of 
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Tlie  first  fialf  of  the  pcrformanct*,  liowovcr,  keeps  in  \ie\f 
the  aru:iiment  aL;ainst  Christianity,  whieli  ‘  docs  not,’  our  Author 

meaning,)  Uiat  the  attention  of  the  whole  intelligent  Creation  is  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  condition  and  salvation  of  the  human  race  :  and  the 
assertions  arc  made  in  that  easy  tone  in  which  we  pronounce  an 
ordinary  and  unquestionable  truth  which  Involves  no  manner  of  dilli- 
culty. 

It  appears  to  us  one  of  the  most  obvious  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Fuller’s  mind,  that  he  w  as  but  little  sensible  of  the  mystery  of  any 
subject,  or  of  the  difficulties  arising  in  the  view  of  its  deep  and  re¬ 
mote  relations, — or  if  we  may  use  the  fashionable  term,  bearinp. 
To  a  certain  extent,  and  that  unmiestionably  a  respectable  one,  he 
apprehended  and  reasoned  with  admirable  clearness  and  force ;  and 
he  could  not,  or  would  not,  surmise  that  any  thing  of  importance  in 
the  rationale  of  the  subject  extended  beyond  that  compass :  he  made 
therefore  his  propositions,  his  deductions,  his  conclusions,  quite  in 
the  tone  of  a  complacent  self-assurance  of  being  perfectly  master  of 
the  subject :  while  in  fact  the  subject  might  involve  wider  and  re¬ 
moter  considerations,  not  indeed  easily  reducible  to  the  plain  tangible 
predicaments  of  his  rough,  confined  logic,  but  essential  to  a  compre* 
nensivc  speculation,  and,  very  possibly,  of  a  nature  to  throw  great 
dubiousness  on  the  judgement  which  he  had  so  decidedly  formed, 
and  positively  pronounced,  on  a  too  contracted  view*  of  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

'fhe  last  paragraph  but  one  of  this  essay,  or  section,  affords  a 
striking  example  of  the  cool  confident  facility  w’itli  which  this  re¬ 
spectable  Author  could  sometimes  dispose  of  the  most  niysterious  and 
awful  subjects,  by  the  help  of  a  false  analogy.  Observing  that  the 
final  misery  of  the  wicked  is,  as  a  part  of  the  Divine  (iovernment,  sa¬ 
tisfactorily  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  the  necessity  of  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  justice,  for  the  contemnlation  of  God’s  other  intelligent 
subjects,  even  though  there  shoulu  not  be  so  many  of  them  ns  to  in- 
liabit  a  multiplicity  of  worlds, — he  adds,  that  nevertheless  that  part 
of  the  Divine  (iovernment  is  placed  in  a  still  more  satisfactory'  light, 
if  it  be  true  that  there  is  such  a  vast  population  of  the  universe,  for 
that  then  the  disproportion  may  be  so  much  the  greater  between 
the  number  of  the  beings  who  eternally  suffer,  and  the  number  of 
the  other  beings  who  are  to  benefit  from  those  sufferings:  insomuch 
that  *  to  those  who  judge  of  things  impartially,  and  upon  an  extensive 

•  scale,  it  [this  final  penlition]  will  appear  to  contain  no  more  of  a 

•  disparagement  to  the  government  of  the  universe,  than  the  cxecu- 

•  lion  of  a  murderer,  once  in  a  hundred  years,  would  be  to  the  govern- 
‘  ment  of  a  nation.* 

It  is  very  wonderful  how  so  acute  a  writer  should  deem  such  a 
conqvarison  adapted  for  a  triumphant  close  of  the  discussion.  How 
did  he  fail  to  perceive  the  enormous  fallacy  introduced  by  adding 
rare  and  momentary  occurrence  to  diminutiveness  of  number: 
how  fail  to  perceive  that  any  analogy'  must  be  infinitely  absurd  which 
should  not  \nc\uf\c  rerpetual  suffering,  and  that  in  the  identical  being? 
The  case  indeed  a^unitted  of  no  analogy  ;  liucc  no  parallel  represen- 
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says,  ‘  occupy  a  very  pre-eminent  place  in  any  of  our  Treatises 
‘  of  Infuielity, but  is  often  met  with  in  conversation;  and  wehavo 
‘  known  it  to  be  the  cause  of  serious  perplexity  and  alarm  in  minds 
^  anxious  for  the  solid  establishment  of  their  relip^iuus  faith.’ 

‘  'rhis  arj;umcnt  involves  in  it  an  assertion  and  an  inference.  The 
assertion  is,  that  Christianity  is  a  religion  which  professes  to  be  de- 
‘signed  for  the  single  benefit  of  our  world  :  and  the  inference  is,  that 
(iod  cannot  be  the  Author  of  this  religion,  for  he  would  not  lavish  on 
so  insignificant  a  field  such  peculiar  and  such  distinguishing  attentions 
as  are  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Old  and  New’  Testament.* 

To  meet  the  objectors  in  the  fullest,  boldc'st  manner,  hut  also 
with  the  further  and  higher  pur|H)se,  no  doubt,  of  aiding  the 
mind  in  its  apprehension  of  that  Spirit  who  is  the  sovereign  pos¬ 
sessor  of  all  existence,  the  preacher  commences  with  a  magni¬ 
ficent  view  of  the  ^lodern  Astronomy,  (iroat  indeed  may  well 
he  the  dismay  of  those  religions  persons  who  dread  and  detest 
being  distfirhed  in  the  indolent  <piietude  of  their  little  homestead 
of  thought,  the  narrow  range  of  ideas  wliicli  can  be  surveyed 
without  an  elVort, — at  hearing  it  demanded  that  the  theory  of  re¬ 
ligion  he  c\|>anded  to  the  compass  of  taking  account  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse,  a  scene  which,  whatever  may  he  its  limits,  is,  as  to  the 
human  power  of  comprehension,  nuich  the  same  us  infinite,  and 
demanded,  for  the  plain  reason,  that  religion  being  the  intellec¬ 
tual  appreliension  and  the  moral  sentiment  due  to  God,  and  this 
idea  and  sentiment  being  justly  required  to  correspond  to  the 
whole  of  tlic  manifestations  which  that  Being  has  made  of  his 
glory,  the  lustre  and  immensity  of  such  manifestations,  presented 
tliroiigh  the  entire  visible  creation,  |)lace  all  that  creation  within 
tile  cogni/.ance  of  religion  ;  so  that  «'\  religion  which  should  de¬ 
cline  to  include  these  inmimerahle  and  far-ofVdis[)lays  of  Deity 
within  its  comprehension,  in  forming  its  conception  of  the  attri¬ 
butes,  the  works,  ami  the  government  of  the  Almiglity,  would 
therein  choose  to  content  itself  with  a  less  glorious  idea  of  him, 
and  to  oHer  him  a  less  sublime  Worship,  than  that  Being  has 
given  us  the  means  to  form  and  to  ofler. 

could  be  made  without  introducing  the  impossible  supposition 
of  u  mortal  criminal,  kept  perpetually  alive  to  undergo  the  pains  of 
a  perpetual  execution. 

In  closing  this  note,  which  lias  grow  n  to  a  length  very  far  beyond 
our  intention,  w’e  do  not  think  it  requisite  to  use  many  words  iu 
nvow’al  of  our  high  estimate  of  the  intellect  and  the  general  energy 
of  mind  of  the  distinguished  and  lamented  divine  :  who,  indeed,  hat 
any  other  estimate  t  But  neither  can  there  need  any  apology  to  even 
his  warmest  friends,  for  the  expression  of  an  opinion  in  which  pro¬ 
bably  more  than  a  few  will  coincide,  that  his  writings  are  too  oflen 
■  marked  with  an  assumption,  and  an  air  of  having  perfectly  disposed 
of  the  matter,  which  could  barely  be  allowed  In  a  mind  of  the  very 
/argest  comprehension. 
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Whilt»,  how(*vor,  m\c\\  a  representation  may  l»e  rweivetl  nnv 
variously  i>y  minOs  that  have  never  once  surmis4*(l  such  u  thinij 
as  an  oblii^ation  enrorcer)  upon  our  religion,  as  to  tlie  (‘Xtent  of 
its  contemplations,  by  the  remotest  stars  <iisc*)vemi  by  the  te¬ 
lescope,  we  are  very  confident  that  many  serious  hut  partialU 
cultivated  jiersons,  who  have  been  impatient  of  the  cons(‘ious 
narrowness  of  the  scope  of  their  relictions  ideas,  will  be  greatly 
and  dcvotionally  benefited  by  this  sublime  introductory  tlis- 
course  of  Dr.  Chalmers. 

In  advaiicins:  into  the  retrions  of  astronomy,  in  tlie  spirit  of  re¬ 
ligion,  he  takes  both  his  t(‘Xt  and  his  tone  from  a  w  riter  in  whoso 
iniiul  the  magnificence  of  the  iiUMlerii  astronomy,  coubl  its  won¬ 
ders  have  been  re>ealed  to  him,  would  have  but  inspired  a  so 
much  the  more  exalted  devotion. 

*  The  Psalmist  takes  a  still  l(»ftier  Hipbt.  He  leaves  tlie  world, 
and  lifts  bis  imagination  to  tliat  might}'  expanse  which  spreads  uhovo 
it  and  around  it.  He  wings  his  way  through  space,  and  wanders  in 
thought  over  its  iiiimeasnrahle  regions.  Inste  id  ufailurkand  un- 
p<‘oplcd  solitude,  he  sees  it  crowiled  witli  splendour,  and  filled  witli 
the  energy  of  the  Divine  presence.  Creation  rises  in  its  immensity 
before  him,  and  the  world,  with  all  which  it  inherits,  slirinks  into 
littleness  at  a  contemplation  so  vast  and  so  overpowering.  He  won¬ 
ders  that  he  is  not  overlooked  amid  the  grandeur  and  the  variety 
w  hich  are  on  every  side  of  him  ;  and  passing  upward  from  the  majesty 
of  nature,  to  the  majesty  of  nature’s  Arcliiteci,  he  exclaims,  “  What 
IS  man  that  tliou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  nuin  that  thou 
visitest  him  T* 

‘  fhere  is  much  in  the  scenery  of  a  noeturnal  sky,  to  lift  the  soul  to 
pious  Ciuitemplutiun.  'flint  moon,  and  these  stars,  what  arc  tiiey  ^ 
They  are  detached  from  the  wiwld,  and  they  lilt  you  above  it.  You 
feel  withdrawn  from  the  earth,  and  rise  in  Jolty  abstraction  above  this 
little  theatre  4>f  human  pas^ions  and  liiiman  anxieties,  'fhe  mind 
abandons  itself  to  reverie,  and  is  transferred  in  the  ccslacy  of  its 
tbouelits,  to  distant  and  unexplored  regions.  It  sees  nature  in  the 
simplicity  of  her  great  elements,  and  it  sees  the  (lod  of  nature  in¬ 
vested  with  the  high  attributes  of  wisdom  and  mnjestv.  * 

‘  Hut  whut  can  these  lights  be?  'fbc  curiosity  of  the  human  mind 
is  insnti.ibic,  ami  the  mechanism  of  these  wonderful  heavens,  has,  in 
all  ages  been  its  subject  ami  its  employment.  It  has  been  reserved 
for  tbesr  latter  times,  to  resolve  this  great  and  interesting  question. 
The  subliinest  pow  ers  ef  philosophy  have  been  called  to  the  exercise, 
and  astronomy  may  now  be  looked  on  as  the  most  certain  and  best 
(^tablished  of  the  sciences.’ 

I'lie  rapid  and  eoiiiprebensive  ‘  Skcteli,’  wliieli  i*<  quite  lu  the 
nuniier  of  a  i»erhuu  tauiiliar  with  the  AiH^culatioiia  and  facts  of 
a.Htri)uomy,  begins  with  (lie  plaiieU  of  our  sun,  and  the  j>hilo- 
M>|diie  Divine  illustrates  the  very  strong  probability  of  their 
U*i«g  inbabite<l.  He  argues  from  their  magnitude,  and  their 
several  striking  |H>iiits  of  analogy  to  this  worid  of  ours.  Thef 
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have  (heir  movements  on  their  own  axes,  their  ret^ular  periodical 
revolutions  round  the  sun,  and  (heir  vicissitudes  ot  seasons. 
Several  of  them  have  moons  to  alleviate  the  tlarkness  of  their 
flight. 

*  Wc  can  see  of  one,  that  its  surface  rises  into  inequalities,  that  it 
swells  into  mountains  and  stretches  into  valleys;  of  another,  that  it  is 
surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  which  may  support  Uie  respiration  of 
animals  ;  of  a  tliird,  that  clouds  arc  formed  and  suspended  over  it, 
w  hich  may  minister  to  it  all  the  bloom  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation  ; 
and  of  a  fourth,  that  a  white  colour  spreads  over  its  northern  regions, 
os  its  winter  advances,  and  that  on  the  approach  of  summer  this 
whiteness  is  dissipated — giving  room  to  suppose,  that  the  element  of 
water  abounds  in  it,  that  it  rises  by  evaporation  into  its  atmosphere, 
that  it  freezes  upon  the  application  of  cold,  that  it  is  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  snow,  that  it  covers  the  ground  wdth  a  tlcecy  mantle, 
which  melts  away  from  the  heat  of  a  more  vertical  sun ;  and  that 
other  worlds  hear  a  resemblance  to  our  own  in  the  same  yearly 
round  of  beneticent  and  interesting  changes.’ 

\\>  will  acknowledge  some  little  defect  of  sympathy  with  the 
delight  which  Dr.  C.  expresses  at  the  ascertainment  of  so  very 
close  an  analogy  as  indicated  in  this  last  instance.  Really  this 
downright  ‘  fleecy’  phenomenon  of  winter  falls  somewhat  chilly 
on  that  animated  visionary  and  half  poetical  idea,  which  we 
should  have  been  better  pleased  to  have  been  permitted  to 
entertain  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
other  worlds.  This  hemisphere  of  snow  not  only  shuts  down 
too  nuicli  ill  the  way  of  an  extinguisher  on  that  enchanting 
iaiagery  of  a  local  economy  in  which  the  imagination  would 
have  loved  to  place  those  unknown  races  of  beings,  and  forcibly 
suggests  ideas  of  dreariness,  hardships,  and  even  morbid  phy¬ 
sical  adections,  and  hostility  to  life  ;  it  would  also,  as  possibly  or 
probably  accompanied  by  these  physical  evils,  seem  too  ominous 
of  something  much  worse.  The  mind  is  forced  to  admit  some 
fearful  surmise  of  the  too  possible  existence,  in  those  worlds,  of 
that  horrible  thing  which  has  blasted  the  natural  beauties  and 
delights,  and  mainly  created  the  natural  evils,  of  these  terres¬ 
trial  scenes.  An  analogy  so  very  close  to  an  order  of  elemental 
nature  which  in  this  world  inflicts  so  much  inconvenience  and 
suffering,  in  which  suffering,  ilioiigh  immediately  inflicted  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  elements,  we  have  the  efl^t  of  sin, 
must  throw  us  on  the  ground  of  some  abstracted  moral  consi¬ 
derations,  to  maintain  our  obstinate  hope  that  this  infernal 
plague  has  not  invaded  the  people  of  those  ab<Kles. 

The  passage  we  have  transcribed  is  followed  by  one  in  which, 
highly  picturesque  as  it  is,  the  Doctor’s  elated  imagination  has 
carried  him  into  a  very  palpable  extravaganc*e,  in  coi\jecturiDg 
such  possibilities  of  iinproveiuent  in  tlia  artificial  subsidiaries  ta 
sight,  as  shall  bring  at  last  to  oiur  perceptioQ  the  groeo  of  tba 
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planolury  wp^ctation,  the  deacl  wintry  hue  indiieod  hy  its  ilis^ 
appearance,  tlie  marks  of  cultivation  exteiHlinc^  over  tracts 
previously  wild,  and  even  tlie  cities  tormiu!^  the  central  seats 
of  ini<^hty  emj>ire»i.  Were  we  ohliii^ed  to  ‘»;o  the  whole  length 
which  analogy  might  seem  to  lead  in  shaping  to  our  imaginations 
the  economy  of  those  regions,  might  we  not  n*asonahly  he  glad 
that  such  distinctness  of  detection  as  our  Author  is  willing  to 
anticipate,  is  pliysically  imp(»ssihle,  h»st  there  slioiild  otherwise 
have  i»een  some  danger  of  our  having  at  length  the  mortifiea- 
lion  to  descry  such  things  as  mnnilions  of  w  ar,  or  idol's  temples, 
or  ]K)pish  cathedrals  ? 

'riiere  can  he  no  scTU|)le  in  assuming,  as  a  general  principle, 
that  it  is  in  the  liigliest  degree  improhahle  the  Almighty  Spirit 
should  have  eoii^tnicled  vast  fahriesof  flatter,  to  remain  dis(!on- 
nected  from  Miud,  as  a  conscitois  power  to  whicli  those  fahrie;^ 
may  he  iwaiiahle  h'r  iist .  Tseless  to  the  C’reator  himself,  they 
would  he  useless  ahsohitely,  if  not  serving  to  the  purpose  of  the 
4H'(  upancy,  and  support,  and  adivity,  and  eoiitemplatioii,  of  sen. 
lieul  iutelligciU  creatures.  Prodigious  orhs,  disposed  too  in  the 
order  uiui  movemcat  (d'  system,  hut  thus  desolate,  niul  dead,  und 
merely  l  uuuiug  vast  circles  in  space,  would  really  suggest  some¬ 
thing  like  the  idea  (we  speak  with  revereuee)  of  the  Creator’s 
amusing  liimseU  with  an  iugonious  contrivance. — Any  notion 
that  the  other  planets  of  the  solar  system  were  created  for  the 
use  of  this  earth,  would  he  now  loo  ridiculous  for  the  grossest 
ignorance  to  dreat... 

When  to  this  4  onsideralioU;  of  the  extreme  improbability  of 
immense  conformations  of  matter  being  made  to  be  devoid  of 
the  oeeupancy  of  mind,  is  uiltb  d  tlu!  whole  account  of  the  ascer¬ 
tained  points  of  analogy  between  the  other  [dunets  and  our  own, 
we  think  that,  excepting  to  minds  repugnant  to  magniliceiit 
itleas,  the  pruhahility  that  the  other  orhs  of  our  system  are  inha¬ 
bited  worlds,  must  appear  so  great,  that  a  <rireet  revelation  from 
heaven  declaring  the  fact,  would  make  but  very  little  ditVerence 
in  our  nssu ranee  of  it. 

l^’nllowing  the  discoveries  of  science  no  further  than  the  limits 
of  this  solar  sysiem,  we  behold  them,  says  Dr.  C., 

‘  —  widening  the  empire  of  creation  far  beyond  the  limits  which 
were  itnmcrly  a.«signtd  to  it.  They  give  us  to  see  that  yon  sun, 
throned  in  the  centre  of  his  phinetury  system,  gives  light,  and  warmth, 
and  the  vicissitude  ot  seasons,  lo  an  extent  of  surface  several  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times  greater  tliaii  ihul  of  the  eurlli  which  wc  inhabit.  They 
lay  open  lo  us  a  number  of  worlds,  rolling  in  their  respective  circles 
round  this  vast  luminary — and  prove,  that  the  hall  which  wc  tread 
upon,  with  all  its  mighty  burden  ol  oceans  and  continents,  instead  of 
bring  distinguished  from  the  others,  is  among  the  least  of  them  ;  and, 
(Vom  some  of  the  more  dist.inl  planets  would  not  occupy  a  visible 
point  in  the  concave  ol  their  firmament.  They  let  ut  know  that 
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though  this  mighty  earth,  with  all  its  myriuils  of  people,  were  to  sink 
into  unnihilutioi),  there  are  some  worlds  where  an  event  so  awful  to 
us  would  be  unnoticed  and  unknow  n,  and  others  where  it  would  be 
nothing  more  than  the  disappearance  of  a  little  star  w  hich  had  ceased 
from  its  tw  inkling.’ 

Hut  how  humiliating  it  is  to  the  proud  ambition  of  the  hiiinnn 
faculties,  that  thus  we  arc  already  almost  overwhelmed  with 
images  of  grandeur  when  we  have  hardly  made  a  first  step, 
hardly  an  infant's  step,  in  that  stupendous  excursion  to  which 
the  mind  is  summoned  forth, — summoned,  not  hy  wild  fancy  or 
j)Ootry,  but  hy  grave  perem|>tory  science,  with  a  plain  austerity 
as  if  in  scorn  that  such  a  thing  ns  poetry  should  liave  heeii 
suflercd  to  protend  to  a  loftier  siihlimity  than  truth  and  fact.  It 
is  indeed  most  striking  to  observe  how  all  the  sublimities  of 
imagination  and  invention  dwindle  and  grow  dim  us  placed  in 
comparative  measurement  against  the  virtual  intinity  of  the 
system  of  visible  existence  ;  as  brought  into  tlic  converging 
light  of  indelinite  millions  of  suns.  It  is  not  only  that  this  im¬ 
mensity  of  splendid  material  substance  has,  simply  so  'ontem- 
plated,  an  overpowering  inagnilic<*nce,  rendered  inconceivably 
more  august  hy  (he  accession  of  the  idea  that  iulelligcnt  beings 
in  multitudes  beyond  ail  knowledge,  or  calculation,  or  conjec¬ 
ture,  Oi  any  iutelligeiice  hut  One,  ilwell  in  (he  universe  of  day¬ 
light  emanating  from  ull  these  luminaries:  the  ultimate  suldimity 
of  all  this  glory  of  inattM’ial  existence  is,  that  it  gives  tlie  sign 
every  where,  through  its  immeasurable  extent,  of  the  presenec 
of  Another  Kxisteiice.  The  mystery  of  a  pure  Spirit,  infinite, 
and  yet  hearing  no  relation  •  to  place,  so  confound*,  the  under¬ 
standing,  and  something  at  least  anulotjous  to  vast  extension  is 
so  necessary  to  our  conception  of  magnitude  of  being,  that  the 
mind  is  glad,  in  essaying  to  contemplate  (he  greatness  of  the 
Divine  Kssence,  to  accept  in  aid  the  effect  of  boundless  local 
extension,  in  the  way  of  a  distinct  recognition  of  that  Kssence 
as  present  in  one,  and  in  another,  and  in  each,  and  in  all,  of  (he 
material  glories  of  an  indelinite  Universe  :  and  this  it  can  in 
some  measure  do,  or  at  least  is  beguiled  to  feid  as  if  it  could, 
without  directly  attributing  to  that  Spirit  a  physical  mode  of 
extension  from  one  |)art  and  one  limit  of  the  creation  to  another 
and  the  opposite.  Thus  the  material  Universe,  with  all  its 
splendours  and  magnitudes,  ascertained,  conjectured,  or  possi¬ 
ble,  may  be  regarded — not  as  a  vehicle,  not  as  an  inhabited 
form,  or  a  comprehending  sphere,  of  the  Sovereign  Spirit,  but 
as  a  type,  which  signities,  Uiougli  by  a  faint,  inadei|uate  corres¬ 
pondence  after  all,  that  as  great  as  the  Universe  is  in  the  mate¬ 
rial  attributes  of  extension  and  splendour,  so  great  is  the  Divine 
lieing  ill  the  infinitely  transcendent  nature  of  spiritual  existence. 
Tlie  least  and  narrowest  idea  to  be  entertained  is,  that  in  thi$ 
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ttpirifuat  and  tranttrendeni  mode  the  pn^lominatin^  intf)K> 
ertuH*  has  tlic  extension  of  the  l-nitcrse. — What  emphasis  will 
siicti  a  view  pive  to  the  sentence  of  the  poet, 

*  An  uiulevout  iistronomcr  is  mad.* 

And  yet  liow  scUloin  do  we  find  the  magnilicent  imai^os  of  as¬ 
tronomy  hri^htened  into  still  nohlor  lustre  hy  the  spirit  of  piety 
uhieli  «;ives  them  ho  consecrated  a  character  in  the  work  of 
Dr.  C. 

From  the  solar  system  the  inquiring  contenn)lation  is  carried 
to  those  other  countless  luminaries,  all  shinins;  Irom  such  an  in- 
f’onceivahle  <lislance.  The  preacher  passes  rapidly,  and  with  a 
commaiulini^  reach  of  thou<;;ht,  over  the  most  wonderful  facts 
and  speculations  of  tlie  subject.  The  distance  is  the  first  of  the 
facts  which  ho  defy  human  comprehension. 

*  If  the  uhole  planetary  system  were  lighted  up  into  a  globe  of 
fire,  it  would  appear  only  a  small  lucid  point  from  the  nearest  of  tlic 
fixed  stars.  It  a  body  were  projected  Irom  the  sun  with  tlie  velocity 
of  a  cannon-ball,  it  would  take  hundreds  of  thousiinds  of  years  before 
it  described  that  mighty  interval  which  separates  tlie  nearest  of  tliem 
from  our  sun  and  our  system.  If  tliis  earth,  which  moves  at  more 
than  the  inconceivable  velocity  of  a  million  and  a  half  miles  a  dnv, 
were  to  be  hurried  from  its  orhit,  and  to  take  the  same  rapid  flight 
over  this  immense  tract,  it  would  not  have  arrived  at  the  termination 
of  its  journey  aAer  taking  all  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
creation  of  the  w  orld,  'fhese  are  great  numbers,  and  great  calcula¬ 
tions,  and  the  mind  feels  its  own  inqmtency  in  attempting  to  grasp 
them.  \Vc  can  state  them  in  words  ;  w’e  can  exhibit  them  in  figures ; 
we  can  demonstrate  them  by  the  powers  of  a  most  rigid  and  infal¬ 
lible  geometry.  Hut  no  human  fancy  can  summon  up  a  lively  or  an 
ailcquate  conception.* 

riie  immenHc  tuagnituile,  so  demonstrated,  of  those  stars  ; 
their  shining  with  their  own  light;  the  *■  periodical  variations  of 
‘  light*  observiMl  in  some  of  them,  as  a  probable  indication  of  a 
revolution,  as  in  the  ease  of  our  own  solar  star,  on  their  own 
axes  ;  aiilliorize  a  most  undoubting  assumption,  (op|K)se<l  hy  no 
argument,  and  confirmed  hy  the  consideration  that  so  much  the 
mightier  is  the  display  of  the  Creator’s  glory,)  that  they  are  all 
the  central  lights  of  so  many  systems. 

.\s  to  their  numln'r,  *  the  unassisted  eye  can  take  in  a  thou- 

*  sand,  ami  the  ht'sl  telesro|>c  which  the  genius  of  man  has  con- 

*  striicteti,  can  take  in  eighty  miUions.*  And  nothing,  as  our 
Author  suggests,  could  he  more  irrational  than  to  fancy  that  the 
utmost  number  of  such  luminaries  comprised  in  the  Universe, 
must  be  just  that  number  which  the  people  of  one  of  the  planets 
of  one  of  tlie  suns,  have,  at  a  i>articular  period  of  time,  contrived 
optical  instruinentH  competent  for  descrying.  Quite  aa  reason¬ 
able  would  the  assumption  have  been  upon  the  discoveries  by 
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moans  of  the  first  telescope  that  vrns  made,  as  upon  those  of 
lirrseliel.  When  >re  rcHect  what  kind  of  ereatiiro  it  is  to 
whose  view  thus  much  of  the  Universe  has  been  disclosed,— that 
the  physical  or^an  of  this  very  perce|>tion,  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  mii^ht,  in  conseouence  of  the  extinction  ol‘  life,  be  rc- 
iluced  to  ilust  within  a  lew  short  <lays  after  it  had  admitted  rays 
iVoin  the  stars  ;  while,  as  to  his  mental  part,  he  is,  besides  his 
moral  <lehasement,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  urudation  of  pro- 
hahly  inniimerahle  millions  of  intellei^tiial  rac(*s  (certainly  at  the 
bottom,  since  a  bf‘in"  inferior  to  man  in  intellect,  cotd<l  not  be 
rational) — when  we  think  of  this,  it  will  appear  utterly  impro- 
hable  that  the  portion  of  the  I'niverse  which  such  a  creature 
can  take  knowledge  of,  should  be  more  than  a  very  diminutive 
trai't  in  the  vast  expansion  of  existence.  And  if  the  subject  Ik* 
considered  in  reference  to  the  Supn*me  Orie^iiiHtinii;  Power,  the 
jirohahility  becomes  indefinitely  stronij^tT,  that  beyond  the  sj)here 
of  our  perceptions,  enlar^wl  as  it  is  by  artificial  aids,  there  is  all 
but  infinitely  more  of  material  existence  than  there  is  within  its 
compass.  It  bein^  demonstrated  by  that  vastness  of  material 
^'lory  which  is  ascertained  to  exist,  that  mai^nitude  and  multi¬ 
tude  were  of  the  essence  of  the  Oeator’s  |dan,  we  are  well  an- 
thorixed  in  the  assurance  that  the  mnt^nitude  and  the  multitude 
must  he  on  the  most  transcendent  scale,  a  scale  approachinfi^  as 
near  toward  a  correspondence  to  the  infinite  supremacy  of  his 
own  nature,  as  finiteness  of  one  nature  can  (if  we  may  be  par-* 
doned  such  expedients  of  cxprt‘ssion)  towards  intinitencss  of 
another.  It  is  therefore  but  little  to  say,  that  the  material  cr(*a- 
tion  is  probably  of  such  an  extent  that  the  greatest  of  created 
bein^  not  only  have  never  yet  been  abk*  to  survey  it  all,  hut 
never  will  to  all  eternity.  For  must  it  not  Ik*  one  ^reat  object 
in  the  Creator’s  desia^n,  that  this  mnu^nitiide  should  make  a  sub¬ 
lime  and  awful  impression  on  his  iiitelliijent  creatures  }  Hut  if 
the  ma^iitnde  is  to  make  this  impression,  what  would  be  the 
impression  made  on  created  spirits  by  their  comiiif^  to  the  end, 
the  boundary,  of  (his  magnitude  ?  It  is  palpable  that  this  latter 
impression  must  counteract  the  former.  So  that  if  the  stiu 
pcndous  extension  of  llie  works  of  (lod  was  intended  and 
adapted  to  promote,  in  the  contemplationH  of  the  highest  in- 
telligeiices,  an  indefinitely  glorious  though  still  incompetent 
conception  of  the  Divine  infinity,  the  asc'ertaining  of  the  limit, 
the  distinct  j)crception  of  the  finiteness,  of  that  manifestation  of 
power,  would  tend  with  a  dreadful  force  to  repress  and  annihi¬ 
late  that  conception  ;  and  it  may  well  he  imagined  that  if  an  ex¬ 
alted  adoring  spirit  could  ever  in  eternity  find  himself  at  that 
limit,  the  |K*rception  would  inflict  inconceivable  horror.— In 
short,  this  is  the  subject  on  which  it  is  purely  impossible  to  be 
extravagant,  in  the  way  of  simple  amplification  and  aggnvation 
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of  thought.  Anil  there  is  not  tlic  slightest  transgression  ot'  so* 
briety  in  the  language  of  our  Author,  when  he  speaks  of  *  those 
*  mighty  tracts,  which  shoot  far  beyond  what  eye  hath  seen  or 
‘  the  heart  of  man  conceived — which  sweep  cndh'ssly  along,  and 
‘  mcr//c  iii/o  an  awful  and  unjstcrinuH  infinity  ;• — or  when  he 
adopts  the  conjecture,  in  explanation  of  the  nebulcVf  that  the 
fixed  stars, 

‘  —  instead  of  lying  unifomilv,  and  in  a  state  of  cqui-distance  from 
each  other,  are  arranged  into  distinct  clusters ;  that  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  the  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  stars,  so  inconceivably  supe¬ 
rior  to  our  planets,  from  each  other,  murks  the  separation  of  tlie 
solar,  so  the  distance  of  two  contiguous  clusters  may  be  so  incon¬ 
ceivably  superior  to  the  reciprocal  distance  of  those  lixed  sUirs  which 
belong  to  the  same  cluster,  as  to  mark  nn  ctjually  distinct  separation 
of  the  clusters,  and  to  constitute  each  of  them  an  individual  member 
of  some  higher  and  more  extended  arrangement.* 

—  or  when,  admonishing  the  ]dulosopher  against  pride  in  the 
great  discoveries  of  astronomy,  he  reminds  him  tliat  there  is 

•  an  unsealed  barrier,  beyond  which  no  power  either  of  eye  or  of 
telescope  shall  ever  carry  lilin  ;  that  on  the  other  side  there  is  a 
height,  and  a  depth,  and  a  length,  and  a  breadth,  to  which  the  whole 
of  this  concave  and  visible  firmament,  dwindles  into  the  insigniticancy 
of  an  atom  ;  and  thuugli  all  which  the  eye  of  man  can  take  in,  or  his 
fancy  grasp  at,  were  swept  away,  there  might  still  remain  as  ample  a 
field  o\er  which  the  Divinity  may  expatiate,  and  which  he  may  have 
peopled  with  innumerable  worlds.  It  the  whole  visible  creation  were 
to  disappear,  it  would  leave  a  solitude  beliiiul  it — hut  to  the  Infinite 
Mind,  that  can  take  in  the  whole  system  of  nature,  this  solitude  might 
be  nothing,  a  small  unoccupied  point  in  that  immensity  which  sur¬ 
rounds  it,  and  which  he  may  Invc  filled  with  the  wonders  of  his  om¬ 
nipotence.  Thoueh  this  earth  were  to  be  burned  up,  thougli  the 
trumpet  of  its  dissolution  were  sounded,  thougli  yon  sky  were  to  pass 
away  as  a  scroll,  and  every  visible  glory  which  the  finger  of  the  Di¬ 
vinity  has  inscribed  on  it,  were  to  be  put  out  for  ever — :an  event,  so 
awful  to  us  and  to  every  uorld  in  our  vicinity,  by  wliich  so  many  suns 
would  be  extinguislicd,  and  so  many  varied  scenes  of  life  and  of  po¬ 
pulation  would  rush  into  forgetfulness  — what  is  it  in  the  high  scale  of 
tlie  .Vlmiphly’s  workmanship  ?  a  mere  shred,  which,  though  scattered 
into  nothing,  would  leave  the  universe  of  (lod  one  entire  scene  of 
greatness  and  of  majesty.’ 

We  may  be  sure,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  that  eaeli  of 
the  elements  of  the  manifestation  of  an  Infinite  Heiiig,  will  do 
him  justice  tlius  fur,  that  it  will  have  a  practical  iiitiniteiiess 
relutiv*  ly  lo  the  capacities  of  bis  intelligent  creatures  ;  that  the 
utmost  that  will  be  permitted  to  the  eumprc'heiision  of' these  in¬ 
telligences,  will  be  the  mere  abstract  truth  that  some  of  these 
eji'tiieiiis  eaiinol,  from  their  very  nature,  be  litemlly  infinite; 
tliat  ilicir  aiiidr.t incut  will  be  eternally  aiiginentcd  by  the  very 
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circumstance  of  tliis  sublime  enicrma,  of  an  element  which  must 
tlius  by  its  nature  be  limitecl,  and  yet  leaver  them  all,  through 
flic  eternity  of  their  e^jiefiments  and  excursions,  as  far  from  any 
sensible  approach  to  the  verification  of  the  limit,  as  at  the  first 
stej)  they  made  into  the  mysterious  expansion.  Hut  if  we  take 
our  conjecture  of  the  intellectual  ma<^nitude,  and  the  probable 
excursive  powers,  of  the  highest  of  the  created  beini^,  from  the 
consideration  of  the  infinite  power  and  heneficeiu'e  of  the  Cre¬ 
ator,  and  of  what  it  is  rationally  probable  that  such  a  Beinu^ 
would  create  in  the  nature  of  mental  existences,  to  admire, 
adore,  and  serve  him,  we  shall  be  warranted  to  imas^ine  beings 
to  whom  it  may  he  possible  exultin^ly  to  leave  sun*heams  far 
htdiind  them  in  the  rapidity  of  their  career,  from  systems  to 
systems  still  beyond.  And  if  we  add  to  the  account  the  equal 
l^rohahility  of  a  perpetual  aus^mentation  of  their  powers  in  a 
ratio  correspondent  to  a  magnitude  already  so  stupendous,  and 
crown  it  with  the  idea  of  an  iiulefati^ahle  exertion  of  those 
powers  in  discovery  and  contemplation  of  the  Creator’s  mani* 
testations  throiui^h  everlasting  — there  will  then  he  requireil 
a  Universe  to  which  all  that  the  telescope  has  descried  is 
hut  as  an  atom  ;  a  Universe  of  which  it  shall  not  he  within 
the  posHibilities  of  any 
to  know, 

‘  Where  rears  the  Terminating  Pillar  high 

*  Its  extrainundaoc  head.’ 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  considerations,  on  the  ground  of 
which  Dr.  C.  insists  it  would  he  most  absurd  to  (lisbelieve, 
absurd  even  to  doubt,  that  this  hounclless  multitude  of  worlds, 
this  scene  of  Almighty  power  and  glory,  is  populous  through 
nil  its  systems  with  contemplators  and  worshippers  of  the 
Divinity. 

If  such  a  representation  give,  after  all,  but  an  infinitely  feeble 
glimmer  of  the  truth,  respecting  the  magnitude  of  the  Creation, 
we  may,  in  the  name  of  both  sense  and  piety,  assume,  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  to  re[>eat  our  reprehension  of  that  mode  of 
religious  faith  and  sentiment,  which  would  pretend  to  have  so 
much  the  more  of  cch'stial  light  for  excluding  the  beams  of  all 
the  stars.  Jf  ’hat  is  it,  we  would  ask,  that  comes  upon  us  in 
those  beams, — in  the  beams  of  those  luminaries  which  are 
beheld  by  the  naked  eye,  next  of  those  countless  myriads  beheld 
by  the  assisted  eye,  and  then  of  those  infinite  legions  which  can 
never  be  revealed  to  the  earth,  but  are  seen  by  an  elevated 
imagination,  and  will  |>erhaps  burst  with  sudden  and  awful 
effulgence  on  the  departed  spirit  r  ffhat  is  it,  but  the  pure 
uiimingled  reflection  of  Him  who  cannot  be  beheld  in  himself. 


intelligence  less  than  the  Infinite 
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\%lio,  pn^eiit  lo  all  tliint^s,  is  yet  in  the  darkness  of  infinite  and 
eternul  ui>stery,  Hulisistint^  in  an  essence  un participated, 
iiiiupprouclie<l  by  (^ratlation  of  other  beings,  impalpable  to  all 
s|>ei Illation,  retiiuMl  beyond  angelic  perception,  foreii'ii  from  all 
aualoi;) — but  who  eondesct'iids  to  btHJome  visible  in  the  effect* 
of  his  nature,  in  the  lustre  of  his  works  ?  And  is  it  not,  we  ask 
au;ain,  one  ot*  the  ^^raiid  ditlicuUies  in  reliu:ion,  and  one  ol'  tlie 
thiiit^s  most  ardently  to  be  desired,  to  obtain  a  s^lorious  idea  of 
the  Divinity,  )>assiiiir  afar  from  that  littleiu^s  and  anthro()oiuor- 
pbiHii)  which  ho  confine  and  dee^rude  our  contemplations  and 
ilevotions  ?  It  cannot  but  be  one  of  the  plainest  dutlen  of 
I  eliirion,  to  aspire  to  the  attainment  of  such  an  idea.  And  there- 
fore  a  stroiit^  remonstrance  may  justly  be  directed  to  the  con- 
*frieM<*c  of  a  profi^sed  worshipper  who  cares  not  how'  little  of 
the  eb'inent  of  sublimity  there  may  be  in  his  conception  of  tlic 
adorable  t)bject, — who  teels  no  reiiV/iotiir  luortilieatioii  to  think 
that  the  ^rnnd<‘st  idea  of  the  Almighty  which  he  does  etfectually 
realize  in  his  mind,  is  in  all  probability  prodigiously  below  what 
would  be  the  true  and  full  rep r (tentative  idea  of  one  of  the 
hipest  anihCeU. 

We  ha  ve  expatiated  thus  out  of  all  proportion  on  the  first 
part  of  this  iiiten'stiii^  volume,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
inupiestionahle  fact,  that  there  is  amon^  serious  persons  a  quite 
irreligious  neglect  of  oneof  the  twoti^raiul  forms  of  Divine  Reve¬ 
lation,  the  Word  and  the  Works  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  that  even 
among  ('hri^tian  teachers  there  is  often  a  very  unthinking  and 
ill-di.Mriminating  mode  of  depreciating  the  latter,  in  the  com¬ 
parison  ;  a  practice  against  which  they  miglit  have  been  warned 
by  olis4*rviiig  the  endless  references  in  the  \Vor;l  of  that  Being 
to  his  Works  ;  and  hy  obst*rviug  how  very  often  the  Word  rests 
the  fulness  of  the  meaning  of  its  dictates  and  illustrations  upon 
ail  adequate  view  of  the  Works.  They  might  have  bt'cn  made 
aware  to  what  a  littleness  of  significance  a  thousand  expressions 
in  the  Bible,  relating  to  the  Didty  himself,  are  reduced  by  a 
want  of  exteiideil  and  admiring  ideas  of  the  labours,  if  we 
may  so  exjwi'ss  it,  and  tlie  maguificeiit  empire,  of  tlie  Sovereign 
Spirit.  1  bey  might  have  been  tauglit  to  susix'ct  that  it  must 
be  n  very  doubtful  Christian  excellence  to  be  hut  little  in  syni- 
pathy  with  tho«e  devout  minds  whidi,  in  the  very  condition  and 
act  of  being  the  chaiineU  of  Divine  communication  to  mankiiul, 
were  so  often  elated  at  the  view  of  suna  and  starry  heavens, 
even  at  a  period  when  Uie  vision  of  those  wonders  was  littleness 
itself. in  comparison  of  that  magnificciice  to  which  science  has 
now  expaiidAMl  it. — Not,  assuredly,  that  Christian  teachers 
should  l>ecome  deep  students  in  science,  or  lecturiTs  ou  astro- 
nottiy ;  hut  tlie  great  elementary  views  of  the  uaiverse  arc  of 
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ea«y  attaiiunent,  amt  have  a  simplicity  readily  available  for 
luui^nityiii!?  our  conteinplaiions,  and  our  repn^eiitatioiis,  of 
the  Divine  Majesty.  \\  e  trust  Dr.  C.'.’s  work  will  •  prove  in 
this  resp<H:t  of  very  eminent  value  and  use  to  the  religious 
public. 

(To  he  condttded  in  the  ne.vt  Sumher.J 

An.  II.  1.  The  History  of  Ceulon^  from  the  Earliest  Period,  to  the 
Year  1815;  with  Characteristic  Detaii.s  of  the  Ucligion,  Laws, 
and  Manners  of  the  People  ;  and  a  Collection  of  their  Moral 
Maxims  and  Ancient  Pioverbs.  By  IMiilalethes,  A.  M.  Oxon. 
To  u  hich  is  subjoined ;  Robert  Knox*s  Historical  Relation  of  the 
hland,  with  an  Account  of  his  Captivity,  during  a  Period  of 
near  Twenty  Years.  Portrait,  Map,  and  Plates,  4to.  Mawmian. 
London, 1817. 

2.  A  I’laM  of  the  Agricultural,  Commercial,  and  Fituincinl  Interests 
oj  Ceylon,  With  an  Appendix;  containing  some  of  the  Principal 
Laws  and  Usages  of  the  Candians  ;  Port  and  Custom-house  Regu¬ 
lations;  Tables  of  Exports  and  Imports,  Public  Revenue  and  Ex¬ 
penditure,  5lC.  Ac.  By  Anthony  Bertolacci,  Esq.  8vo.  18i. 
Black  and  Co.  London,  1817. 

^^11 K  geoi^raphical  position  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  is  too 
|2^cnerally  known,  to  need  even  a  reference  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  the  political  and  coinmcrcial  advantages  of  its 
situation,  are  scarcely  less  obvious.  To  a  great  naval  power 
its  importance  is  iiiestiinuble.  The  resources  which  it  stippli<^ 
in  various  materials  for  the  construction  and  outfit  of  ships,  the 
magnitude,  safety,  and  mlvantageous  disposition  of  its  liurlmurs, 
the  strength  of  its  fortresses,  and  tlic  various  aspect  of  its  coast, 
render  it  the  key  and  arsenal  of  maritime  India. 

Ceylon  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  has  never  since 
been  lost  sight  of  by  navigators.  It  ha.s,  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  been  held,  to  a  considerable  cxtciU,  in  military  possession, 
by  diUerent  European  powers,  and  is  now  under  the  general 
sovereignty  of  ilie  British  nation.  Much,  it  must  be  admitUxl, 
is  kuown  rcs|>ecting  this  iutcresting  island  ;  it  has  been  explored 
at  various  times,  and  in  all  directions,  by  ambassailors,  mcr« 
chants  captives,  and  invading  armies  ;  and  yet,  much  still  re** 
mains  to  be  done,  before  our  knowledge  of  its  history,  territory, 
and  productions,  can  be  considered  as  complete.  The  Author 
of  Uie  ^  History  **  now  prefixed  to  Robert  Knox's  narrative,  has 
drawn  bis  chief  materials  from  Valeutyn,  a  very  honest  as  it 
sliQuld  seem,  but  a  very  tedious  Dutchman,  whose  notions  of 
literary  iuiportanco,  ap^iear  to  have  been  adjusted  by  a  scale 
ada|>ted  to  estimate  not  its  value  but  its  bulk.  Without  having 
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neon  tliis  ‘  famoii'i  work  on  the  Hast  Imlies,’  the  bare  record  of 
its  size  is  oiniiioiis  of  evil ;  the  ‘  ^rcat  vision*  of  ‘  five  very  larjjc 
‘  vohiines  in  folio,*  is  sntlicient  to  appal  a  reviewer  ;  the  sliiii 
shelves  of  a  modern  library  would  break  down  bcMieath  their 
weight ;  and  thoii;^h  the  bookmaker  may  res^rel  that  the  patience 
of  readers  and  the  simplicity  of  purclnihers  in  Valentyn’s  day,  arc 
|»assed  away,  the  student,  to  whom  time  is  a  serious  considera¬ 
tion,  and  who  has  learned  the  value  and  importance  of  compres¬ 
sion  in  the  conveyance  of  instruction,  will  be  sntViciently  aware 
that  a  sound  discretion  exercised  in  the  selection  of  materials, 
would  have  enabled  the  worthy  Hollander  to  feel  himself  quite 
at  ease  in  much  more  limited  quart(‘rs.  Philalethes,  as  he 
quaintly  styles  himself,  the  yeititr^vp  of  the  first  of  these  articles, 
seems  to  have  taken  a  lesson,  not  from  Valentyn  indeed,  but 
from  some  far  more  d<‘S[)eratc  bookmaker.  A  re)niblication  of 
Knox’s  captivity,  in  a  purchasable  style,  was  mucli  wanted,  but 
in  its  present  form  it  is  placed  shamefully  out  of  general  reach, 
'riie  vt  ry  unnecessary  minuteness  of  the  table  of  contents  pre¬ 
fixed  to  each  chapter  of  the  “  History,**  together  with  thccount- 
lc*ss  and  enormous  blanks  throughout  the  whole,  add  very  mate¬ 
rially  to  the  size  of  the  volume.  Independently  of  these  objec¬ 
tionable  artifices,  the  book  is  valuable  ;  the  History  is  a  res|)ect- 
able  compilation,  and  conveys  considerable  information  in  an 
intelligible  shape.  The  narrative  of  Knox  has  been  praised  too 
ofU’ii  to  require  eulogy.  It  is  marked  in  every  part  with  the 
signature  of  an  honest,  vigorous,  and  observant  mind.  There 
is  a  picturesque  simjdicity  in  the  descriptions,  which  has  fre- 
queutly  remindeil  us  of  the  true fetionM  of  Hefoe.  Mr.  Herto- 
laiTi’s  volume  is  full  of  important  matter,  put  together  by  a  man 
of  ability  and  acquisition.  The  general  matter  of  the  “  View,** 
is  of  course  somtwvhat  <lry  and  otVicial  in  its  detail  ;  but  the  com¬ 
ments  and  inferences  are  interesting  and  judicious,  and  the  occa¬ 
sional  notices  which  refer  to  subjects  more  generally  attractive, 
exhibit  so  much  actpiaintancc  with  the  common  topics  of  inquiry, 
that  we  shall  Iio|H‘  for  another  volume  from  Mr.  Bertolucci’s 
hand,  in  illustration  of  the  history,  character,  and  habits  of  the 
people.  The  information  which  we  possess  respecting  Ceylon, 
has  by  no  means  bi'en  given  in  a  satisfactory  form  ;  the  three 
quartos  of  Messrs.  Percival  and  Cordiner,  contain,  in  their 
genuine  substance,  the  mere  (|uantum  of  a  duodecimo,  and 
might  be  altogi^ther  superseded  without  much  loss  of  informa¬ 
tion  ;  this  defiH't  Mr.  B.  is  well  able  to  supply,  and  we  look  to 
him  for  further  instruction  resjK'cting  the  island  of  I’eylon. 

'I  hc  history  of  Ceylon,  lu'fore  its  invasion  by  Huro|>eans,  is, 
like  that  of  alt  semi-barburous  nations,  rendered  nearly  useless 
for  the  pur|>ost*s  of  research,  by  Uic  mixture  of  marvellous  aud 
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ini|H)ssthle  events.  The  earliest  distinct  notice  of  its  existcuoe 
U  found  in  the  account  of  the  navigation  of  Alexander’s  fleet. 
In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  ambassadors  from  the  monarch  of  the 
island  visited  Home.  The  accounts  which  Pliny  collected  rc$- 
|>octing  tlic  government,  morals,  cliaracter,  and  nuiiiher  of  the 
inhabiianls,  setMu  very  queslionabie.  He  s;>eaks  of  an  elective 
king,  and  of  linid  upfieuls  to  Uie  great  body  of  the  p(H)ple ;  but 
the  free,  happy,  and  virtuous  coutlition  of  society,  which  his 
descriptions  point  to,  was  never  yet  realised  even  in  countries 
more  privileged  in  these  respects  than  eastern  regions  have  been 
usually  found  to  b<\  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  his  account  of  this 
island,  mingles  fable  with  fact ;  and  it  is  u  very  remarkable  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  none  of  tlie  early  writers,  Str;*bo  and  Arrian 
included,  mention  cinnamon  among  its  products.'  This  spice 
was  called  hy  the  Persians  CUinosv  woud ;  and  the  Grtniks, 
who  procured  it  from  the  Arabs,  imagined  it  to  be  of  Arabian 
growth.  In  llie  sixth  century,  Ceylon,  as  we  learn  from 
Cosma’s  Indicopleustes,  was  the  principal  mart  of  the  Kastern 
ocean.  In  the  thirtceiitli  century  it  was  visiunl  hy  Marco  Polo  ; 
and  in  the  following,  hy  Sir  John  Maundevile.  In  the  year 
1505,  Lorenzo  d’ Almeida,  son  of  the  viceroy  of  Goa,  was  dnven 
by  stress  of  weather  into  the  hay  of  (ialle,  and  concluded  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  chieftain  of  that  part  of  the  island, 
which  thus  became  tributary  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  At  the 
period  referred  to,  Ceylon  apfu^ars  to  have  been  divided  into  'a 
considerable  number  of  petty  inde|>endent  sovereignties,  and  it 
was  by  taking  ailvantage  of  this  circumstance,  that  the  Portu- 
giKMic  obtained  a  permanent  establishment  in  the  island. 

During  this  period,  of  which  the  utmost  of  our  real  know¬ 
ledge  may  be  comprised  in  u  very  limited  space,  the  Cingalese 
annalists  display  a  long  and  formidubie  race  of  monarchs. 

*  The  earliest  traditionary  accounts  of  the  Singalcte  represent  the 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  Ganges  as  living  without  laws  or  govern- 
nient,  order  or  decency,  in  woods  and  eaves,  and,  like  inferior 
animals,  feeding  on  grass  and  roots,  w'ithout  any  trace  of  agriculture 
or  civilixatiou. 

*  On  a  certain  morning,  in  a  lengtli  of  ages  past,  when  the  natives 
of  Tatiasserim,  or  Tanassery,  were  cantemplatiitg  the  rising  sun,  they 
beheld  a  figure  of  majestic  form  and  beautiful  appearance  suddenly 
issue  from  the  body  of  that  splendid  luminary.  All  who  saw  this 
attractive  form  ran  towards  it  in  an  extacy  of  admiration.  In  a  pos¬ 
ture  of  homage  and  a  tone  of  rc'crcnce  they  enquired  who  he  was, 
whence  he  came,  and  what  was  the  intention  of  his  coming  I  Th# 
phantom  replied,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  that  he  was  tha 
progeny  of  the  glorious  sun,  and  that  God  had  sent  him  to  rule  over 
tile  nations.  The  |>eople  of  Tanassery,  prostrating  themselves  upon 
the  earth  in  humble  adoration,  said  that  they  were  ready  to  receive 
him  aa  their  chief,  and  to  obey  his  law’s, 

VoL.  Vlll.  N.b.  T 
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*  Tlie  tirst  thin^  which  thiii  cclcblial  visitant  did,  after  he  was  rc« 
ceived  as  tlie  sovereign  of  Tanasserv,  was  to  induce  die  people  to 
leave  their  savage  and  desultory  life  in  the  woods,  and  to  build 
houses  and  villages,  in  order  to  live  together  in  a  state  of  civil  subor* 
dination  and  social  harmony.  This  king,  having  closed  a  long  reign, 
left  many  sons,  amongst  whom  he  divided  his  dominions.  His  des* 
cendants,  who  are  said  to  have  continued  in  a  long  line  of  descent  for 
two  thousand  years,  were  called  Suriavus,  or  descendants  of  the  race 
of  die  sun  ;  amongst  whom  was  Vigea  Raja,  who  is  celebrated  as  the 
tirst  of  the  Singalese  emperors. 

*  This  Vigea  Kajii,  one  of  the  progeny  of  the  sun,  is  said  to  have 
made  die  tirst  discovery  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  in  the  year  of  die 
world  191>6.  Accounts  did'er  os  to  the  part  of  the  coast  where  he 
ctfected  his  first  landing ;  but  it  is  said  that  he  disembarked  with 
seven  hundred  men ;  and,  having  proceeded  to  form  a  settlement 
at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  became  the  first  sovereign  of  the 
island.* — History  of  Ceylon^  pp.  1 

This  absiinl  legend  is  a  tolerably  fair  speeiuicn  of  the  marvels 
with  which  the  history  of  Ceylon  is  einhellished.  We  have  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  kings,  married  to  a  lion,  and  their 
progi'tiy  suitably  ornumenting  the  human  form  derived  from  the 
mother,  with  tlie  long  and  tufted  tail  inherited  from  the  father. 
Some  few  hundred  years,  more  or  less,  after  this  ‘  well  autheo- 
*  licatcil  event,*  occurred  the  following  equally  credible  circum- 
stanci'a. 

*  He  had  a  son  nametl  Gaja  Bahu  Comara,  who  was  brought  up 
along  with  Milo,  a  son  of  one  of  the  cast  of  washermen,  who  was 
born  on  the  same  day  as  the  prince.  Botli  these  children  grew  up 
to  be  strong  as  giants.  The  emperor,  bis  father,  had  an  iron  walking 
stick  or  pole  made  for  him,  which  it  required  sixty  men  to  carry. 
It  w'us  as  thick  us  twenty-two  clinched  fists,  and  was  thirty-five  span 
long.  The  handle  was  overlaid  with  gold,  and  the  top  ot  it  bluslied 
witn  a  great  and  inestimable  ruby.  This  walking  poie  was  quite  a 
plaything  in  his  hand,  and  his  giant  foster-brother  sometimes  carried 
It  after  his  lord.  During  the  government  of  Bapa  Raja,  and  whilst 
his  son  was  only  a  youth,  a  great  army  landed  from  the  coast  of 
Malalior,  which  attacked  the  Singalese  troops,  and  made  12,(X)0 
prisoners.  Witii  the  exception  of  this  disaster  his  reign  was  a 
peaceable  perioil  of  twelve  years. 

*  When  Gaja  Bahu  ascended  the  llirone,  and  heard  how  the 
iMalabars  had  carried  off  12,000  of  hisfather*s  subjects,  he  became 
agitated  with  rage,  and  vowed  that  lie  would  revenge  the  affront. 
Vvith  no  other  attendant  than  his  foster  brother,  Milo  Jojada,  and 
with  no  other  weapon  than  hit  iron  walking  trick,  he  proceeded  from 
the  province  of  Roono*  and  from  the  town  of  Gultopura  Nawara ; 
and,  without  having  recourse  to  boat  or  ship,  he  swam  over  to  the 
coast  of  Malabar.  Having  dispersed  the  troops  that  opposed  his 
landing,  he  marched  towards  tne  capital  where  the  king  held  his 
court,  lliat  monarch,  hearing  of  his  approach,  ordered  all  the  gatee 
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trt  be  shut,  but  the  Emperor  Gaja  Balm,  having  soon  battered  them 
to  pieces  with  his  club,  went  directly  to  the  palaet%  set  fire  to  all 
the  doors,  and  ransacked  the  apartments,  till  at  last  he  discovered 
the  king  in  a  small  room,  where  he  was  reclined  on  a  bed.  After 
sitting  by  the  Malabar  sovereign  for  some  time,  without  saying  a 
word,  Gaja  Bahu  proceeded  to  lay  his  stuff  upon  his  stomach,  which 
almost  pressed  his  breath  out  of  his  body,  and  did  not  leave  him 
power  to  utter  a  syllable.  In  the  mean  time  his  foster-brother  made 
great  havoc  in  the  town.  lie  not  only  crushed  all  the  men  that 
came  in  his  way,  hut  slaughtered  their  horses  in  heaps,  and  laid  their 
strongest  elephants  dead  with  a  blow. 

‘  In  this  emergency,  the  terrified  king  of  Malaliar,  whom  the  lifting 
up  of  the  iron  staff'  enabled  to  breathe  a  little,  asked  the  Emperor  of 
Ceylon  how  large  an  army  he  had  brought  with  him,  when  ,he 
replied,  that  he  and  his  foster-brother  had  come  over  by  themselves, 
without  any  other  attendants.  lie  was  then  asked,  what  was  the 
object  of  his  expedition,  and  he  replied,  “  1  came  here  only  to 
liberate  of  my  subjects,  who  have  been  carried  into  captivity.** 

The  King  of  Malabar,  who  was  stiU  half  dead  with  affright,  proposed 
to  give  up  all  the  prisoners  who  were  living,  and  to  substitute  others 
fur  those  who  were  dead.  But  this  offer  did  not  satisfy  the  ctnperor, 
lie  .required  2l‘,(x  0  captives,  or  threatened  to  lay  the  whole  country 
Waste.  In. order  to  escape  these  horrors,  the  king  instantly  complied 
with  the  emperor’s  demands,  and  furnished  him  with  ships  and  provi¬ 
sions,  that'  he  might  depart  as  soon  os  possible.  History  of  Ceylon^ 
pp.  3.o*“32.  ^ 

Without  encuinhcring  our  pagt^  any  further  wifh  Ceylonese 
liistork  al  romance*  we  «ball  content  ourselves  uith  adopting  the 
conclusions  of  M.  Hertolacci. 

‘  We  learn  from  tradition,  that  Ceylon  possessed,  in  former  times, 
a  larger  population,  and  a  much  higher  state  of  cultivation,  than  it 
now  enjoys.  .Although  we  have  no  data  to  fix,  with  any  degree  of 
certitude,  the  exact  period  of  this  prosperity,  yet  the  fact  is  incon¬ 
testable.  riie  signs  which  have  been  left,  and  which  we  observe 
upon  the  island,  lead  us  gradually  back  to  the  remotest  antiquity.* 
lifrtolacci**  View,  p,  Ih 

I'he  monuments  to  \\hieh  Mr.  U.  refers,  are  evitlently  assign- 
Jihlo  to  distinct  |)eriods.  'I'he  ruins  of  u  very  extensive  town  iti 
the  north  wi^tern  part  of  Uie  island,  can  claim  an  niitiqiiity  of 
only  six  hundred  years ;  and  the  celebrated  Giants*  Tank,  or 
reservoir,  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  in  circumference,  is  connected 
with  the  same  point,  both  of  locality  ami  time. 

‘  At  the  distmcc  of  about  nine  miles  from  this  great  Tank,  an  em¬ 
bankment  of  stones  and  lime  has  been  laid  across  the  Moescly  or 
Aripo  river;  in  order  there  to  form  a  vast  reservoir,  and  thus  divert 
part  of  the  water,  by  means  of  canals,  into  the  Giants*  Tank.  Tlic 
stones  of  this  dam  or  embankment  are  from  seven  to  eight  feet  long, 
three  or  four  feet  broad,  and  from  two  feet  and  a  quarter  to  three 
feet  thick.  The  whole  length  of  the  dam  if  600  feet ;  the  breadth  in 
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tome  parts,  sixty,  in  none  less  than  forty  feet ;  and  in  height  froca 
eight  to  twelve  feeu*  Btriolcicci^t  TiVw,  p.  11,  12. 

The  stale  to  which  these  structures  iieloiiij^e^l,  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  hy  the  Hrahiuans,  \v!io  were  once  |)ossc8sors  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  ish‘,  hnt  wore  alterwanls  expelUsl  by 
some  of  the  native  princes.  Indt'pt'iHlcntly  however  of  these 
remains,  there  are  tliroui^hont  the  island,  uhnndaiit  proofs  of 
skill  ill  architectural  science,  and  consetjneiilly  of  cereal  wealth 
and  bi^h  civilization.  Tiie  nnmeions  temples  and  nag^odas, 
some  of  them  extremely  eletrant  in  their  conslrnction,  nistinctly 
show  the  former  existence  of  a  far  more  accomplished  race  of 
men,  than  that  which  now  inhabits  Ceylon.  Of  a  yet  higher 
antiquity  than  those  hitherto  mentioned,  arc 

•  The  surprizing  works  constructed  round  the  lake  of  Candcly, 
distant  about  sixteen  miles  from  TrincomaI6.  lliis  lake,  which  com¬ 
prehends  nearly  fifU'en  miles  in  circumference,  is  embanked  in  several 
places  with  a  wall  of  huge  stones,  each  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet 
long,  broad  and  thick  in  proportion,  lying  one  over  the  other  in  a 
inost  masterly  manner,  so  as  to  form  a  parapet  of  immense  strength. 

•  •  •  That  part  of  this  majestic  work  particularly  deserves  attention, 
when,  by  a  parapet  of  nearly  150  feet  breadth  in  the  base,  and  iK)  in 
the  summit,  two  hills  are  made  to  join,  in  order  to  encompass  and 
keep  in,  the  water  of  this  lake.  In  this  part  of  the  parapet,  arches 
are  to  be  seen ;  and  over  these,  in  the  work  which  is  under  the 
level  of  the  w'ater,  an  opening  is  made,  entirely  resembling  those 
usc^d  the  Romans  in  some  of  the  lakes  in  Italy  ;  which  openings 
for  letting  out  tlie  waters  are  known  by  Uic  appellation  of  *  Condot* 
iorL*  ••  SertoUiccPs  VifXk\  p.  13,  14. 

This  gigantic  work  must  be  referred  to  a  most  remote  period, 
and  it  proves,  incontestably,  the  existence,  at  the  time  of  its 
coustniction,  of  a  strong  government,  a  large  population,  an 
active  and  extensive  cultivation,  and  considerable  wealth  ;  and 
it  seems,  moreover,  that  tiic  higher  we  ascend  towards  the 
primary  antiquities  of  Ceylon,  the  stronger  and  more  decided 
are  the  proofs  which  are  disc  overed  of  its  former  pros|)erity  and 
refinement.  .\ll  this,  most  probably,  arose  from  the  con¬ 
crement  situation  of  this  island,  lying  in  tlic  inevitable  track  of 
Indian  trade.  The  timid  navigation  of  the  ancients,  never 
venturing  out  of  sight  of  shore,  crept  on  from  age  to  age 
Ihrough  the  straits  of  Manaar,  and  hy  making  Ceylon  the 
entrepot  of  tratVic,  raisiMl  it  to  commercial  greatness,  of  all  kinds 
of  power  the  magnificent  and  the  most  transitory.  The 
earliest  distinct  and  authentic  records  of  Cingalese  history,  are 
however  to  be  found  only  in  connexion  with  Kuro|>eati  ent<T- 
prixe ;  and  when,  not  inueli  more  than  three  hundred  years 
since,  the  Portuguese  landed  on  the  aoutfigoi  coast  of  CcyloD| 
tha  lituatiou  in  which  they 
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*  found  the  island,  was  not  essentially  different  from  its  present  statc^ 
except  in  those  changes  which  have  been  introduced  into  it  by  its 
successive  Kuropean  inmates.  The  inhabitants  consisted  of  two 
distinct  races  of  people.  The  sava|te  Bedns  then,  as  now,  occupied 
the  large  forests,  particularly  in  the  northern  parts,  the  rest  of  the 
island  wa.s  in  the  possession  of  the  Cingalese,  'fhe  towns  of  the  sea 
coast  were  not  as  yet  ravished  from  the  latter  people  by  foreign  in¬ 
vaders  ;  and  their  King  held  his  court  at  Columbo,  which  is  now  the 
European  capital  of  Ceylon.  Cinnamon  was  even  then  the  prin¬ 
cipal  product  and  the  staple  commodity  of  the  island,  as  we  find  by 
the  tribute  paid  by  the  king  to  the  Portuguese,  which  consisted  of 
two  hundred  and  fif\y  thousand  pounds  weight  of  cinnamon.*  Per* 
cival^i  Account  cj' the  Island  of  Ceylon^  pp,  5,  6. 

The  anxiety  of  the  Portutjuese  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  their  commercial  interests,  and  of  those  superstitious 
observances,  which,  under  the  name  of  Christianity,  were  but 
little  elevated  above  the  ritual  of  Hoodli.  They  carefully  guardeti 
the  secular  institutions  of  the  natives,  and  frequently  contracted 
marriages  with  the  native  Ceylonese.  The  Dutch,  who  ex¬ 
pelled  the  Portuguese,  about  the  year  1656,  gave  themselves  very 
little  concern  about  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Cingalese ;  trade 
was  their  only  object,  and  this  they  confined  to  themselves,  witli- 
out  suffering  the  participation  of  any  other  country.  The  culti¬ 
vation  and  monopoly  of  cinnamon  was  their  jealous  and  exclu¬ 
sive  care ;  and  this  was  guarded  by  severe,  and  even  sanguinary 
laws.  Ceylon  continued  until  recently  in  the  possession  of  tlie 
Dutch ;  when,  after  a  resistance  of  the  most  pusillanimous 
kind,  it  surrendered  to  the  British  arms. 

In  the  year  1657,  ‘  the  Anne  frigate,’  of  London,  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Last  India  Company,  sailed  for  India,  and,  on  the 
eve  of  returning,  in  16511,  sustained  so  much  damage  in  a  storm, 
that  she  was  ordered  to  Cottiar  hay,  in  Ceylon,  to  refit.  Here 
the  Captain,  his  son  Robert  Knox,  the  writer  of  the  narrative, 
and  fourteen  others,  were  seized  by  order  of  Raja  Singa  Adassyn, 
the  then  reigning  monarch  of  the  island.  F’ebriiary  6,  1660,  the 
Captain  died,  and  ‘  thus,’  piously  exclaims  his  son,  ‘  thus  was  I 

*  left  desolate,  sick,  and  in  captivitv,  having  no  earthly  comforter, 

*  none  but  only  He  (Him)  who  looks  down  from  Heaven  to  hear 
'  the  groaning  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  shew  himself  a  father  of 
‘  tlie  fatherless,  and  a  pre^sent  help  to  them  that  have  no  hel^ier.* 

After  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  Knox  very  providentially 
found  a  Bible,  and  the  account  of  this  event,  though  somewhat 
long,  is  given  in  a  style  of  simplicity  so  genuine  and  touching,  as 
to  render  it  quite  needless  to  make  an  apology  for  inserting  it 
entire. 

*  It  chanced*  as  I  was  fishing,  an  old  man  passed  by,  and  teeing 
asked  of  my  boy,  If  I  could  read  a  book  P*  He  answered  **  Yet. 
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**  The  rcaunn  1  a*k,*’  said  the  old  man,  “  is,  because  I  have  one  I  got 
ifhi‘0  the  PortujTorse  lost  Coluraho  ;  and,  if  your  master  please  to 
buy  it,  I  will  sell  it  him  ;**  which,  when  1  heard  of,  1  bid  my  boy  go 
to  his  house  with  him.  which  was  not  far  and  bring  it  to  me,  inak* 
ing  no  great  account  uf  the  matter,  bup|>asing  it  might  be  some  Por¬ 
tuguese  book. 

‘'fhe  boy  having  formerly  served  the  English,  knew  llie  book  ;  and, 
as  soon  as  he  had  got  it  in  his  hand,  came  running  with  it.  calling 
out  to  me,  **  it  is  a  Bihlc !  *  It  startWd  me  to  hour  him  mention  the 
name  of  a  Bible,  for  1  neither  had  one,  nor  scarcely  could  ever  think 
to  see  one;  upon  which  I  dung  down  my  angle,  and  went  to  meet 
him.  The  drst  fdace  the  book  opened  in,  after  1  took  it  into  my 
hand,  was  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts;  and  the  first  place  my 
eye  pitched  on  was  the  thirtieth  and  one  and  thirtieth  verses — where 
the  jailor  asked  St.  Paul,  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  And  he 
answered,  saying — Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
l>e  saved,  and  thine  house.’' 

•  The  sight  of  this  hook  so  rejoiced  me,  and  affrighted  me  together, 
tliat  I  cannot  say  which  passion  was  greater  ;  the  joy,  for  that  1  had 
got  sight  uf  a  Bible,  or  the  fear  Uiat  1  hud  not  enough  to  buy  it ;  hav¬ 
ing  tlien  but  one  p:igodii  in  the  world,  which  1  willingly  would  have 
given  for  it,  had  it  not  been  for  my  boy,  who  dissuaded  me  from  giving 
§0  much,  allodging  my  necessity  for  money  many  other  ways,  and 
gnilertaking  to  procure  the  1)ook  for  a  far  meaner  price,  jirovidcd  I 
would  seem  to  Slight  it  in  the  siglit  of  the  old  Win.  I'his  counsel 
liflcr  I  considered,  I  approved  of;  my  urgent  necessities  earnestly 
craving,  and  my  ability  being  but  very  small  to  relieve  the  same  ;  and, 
however,  I  thought  1  could  give  my  piece  of  gold  at  the  lost  cast,  if 
other  means  should  fail. 

‘  1  hone  the  readers  will  excuse  me,  that  I  hold  them  go  long  upon 
this  singW  passage ;  for  it  did  so  affect  me  then;  that  I  cannot  lighkly 
pass  it  over  as  often  as  I  think  of  it,  or  have  occasion  to  mention  it. 

.  ‘  'fhe  siglit  indeed  of  tliis  Bible  so  overjoyed  me,  os  if  an  angel  had 
spoken  to  me  from  heaven ;  to  see  that  my  most  gracious  God  had 
prepared  such  an  extraordinary  blessing  for  me,  which  I  did,  and 
evef  sh^J  look  upon  us  miraculous  ;  to  bring  unto  me  a  Bible  in  my 
own  iKitive  language,  and  that  in  such  a  remote  part  of  the  world — 
where  his  Name  was  not  so  much  as  known,  and  w  here  any  luiglish- 
man  was  never  known  to  have  been  before.  1  looked  upon  it  asspme- 
wlmi  of  the  same  nature  with  the  Ten  Commandments  he  had  given 
the  Israelites  ont  of  heaven;  it  being  the  thing,  for  want’ whereof  I 
had  so  ofien  mourned,  nay,  and  shed  tears  too  ;  and,  than  the  en¬ 
joyment  w  hereof  there  could  he  no  greater  joy  in  the  world  to  me. 

‘  Upon  the  sight  of  it  I  left  otV  fishing  ;  God  having  brought  a  fish 
to  roc  that  niy  soul  had  longed  for— and  now  how  to  get  it,  and  enjoy 
the  same,  all  tlie  |>ower8  of  my  soul  were  employed.  1  gave  God 
liearty  thai*k.«  that  he  had  brought  it  .so  near  me,  and  most  earnestly, 
prayed  that  he  would  bestow  it  on  me.  Now*,  it  being  well  towards 
evening,  and  not  iKaving  wherewiihal  to  buy  it  about  me,  1  departed 
linme,  telling  the  old  roan,  that  in  the  morning  i’would  send  my  bo/ 
to  buy  it  of  him. 
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*  All  that  night  1  could  take  no  rest  for  thinking  on  iu  fearing  lest 
I  might  be  disappointed  of  it*  In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,** 

I  sent  the  boy  with  a  knit  cap  he  had  made  for  me,  to  buy  the  booK| 
praying  in  my  heart  for  gooa  success,  which  it  pleased  God  to  grant ; 
tor  that  cap  purchased  it,  and  the  boy  brought  it  to  me,  to  my  great 
joy,  w  Iiich  did  not  a  little  comfort  me  over  all  my  attiictions,’  pp, 
258—260. 

Knox  seems  to  have  conducted  himself,  during  his  captivity, 
with  the  utmost  prudence ;  he  accommodated  himself  to  the 
manners  of  the  natives,  entered  into  trade,  purchased  an  estate, 
hut  uniformly  declined  taking  a  wife.  He  once  had  an  interview  ' 
with  the  Raja,  who  proposed  to  take  him  into  his  service ;  but 
this  he  steadily  refusetl,  well  aware  that  he  had  nothing  better  to 
ex|>ect  from  the  capricious  despot,  than  present  favour  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  expense  of  future  suflerings,  and  of  death.  He 
never  lost  sight  of  the  possibility  of  esca|>c,  ami  made  several 
judicious  but  ineffectual  attempts  to  accomplish  it.  At  length, 
on  the  22d  September,  1679,  he  set  out,  in  coin|mny  With  Ste¬ 
phen  Rutland,  on  a  last  and  successful  expeiiitioii.  They  di*«* 
rei'teil  their  march  northward,  descended  into  the  low  and  lever 
country  of  Nourecalava,  cajoled  the  governor  of  Coliwilla,  and 
got  successfully  through  a  much  severer  examination  at  Anarodg- 
hurrro.  Between  these  two  places  they  had  crossed  a  stream 
'rhicli  they  rightly  supposed  would  lead  them  to  the  sea ;  and 
finding  it  im|)ossible  to  get  beyond  the  last  mentioned  town, 
they  determined  on  retracing  their  steps  as  far  as  this  river  ;  ami 
on  following  its  channel  to  the  coast.  After  encotiutering  some 
dangers  ami  more  difficulties,  they  reached  tlio  Dutch  |>ort  of 
Aripo, 

<  It  being  about  four  of  the  clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  October 
the  18th^,  1679;  which  day  God  grant  us  grace  that  we  may  never 
forget  -when  he  waa  pleased  to  give  us  so  great  a  deliverance  fVom 
su^  a  long  captivity  of  nineteen  years  and  six  months,  and  odd  days, 
being  taken  prisoner  when  1  was  nineteen  yean  old,  and  continued 
upon  the  mountains  among  the  heathen  till  I  attained  to  eight  and 
thirty.’  p.  341. 

Tlie  cruelty  of  Raja  Singa  was  excessive  and  capricious.  Not 
only  there  was  no  security  iii  his  apparent  iuid  avowed  good¬ 
will,  but  it  was  the  inevitable  prelude  to  the  most  excrtioiatiag 
tortures,  and  to  death  itself.  And  yet  the  situations  at  court, 
and  tha  honours  of  the  realm,  seem  to<  have  been  as  eagerly 
sought  after,  as  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  rank  are 
coveted  under  milder  governmeuts. 

«  The  king,’  says  Knox, '  they  call  by  a  name,  that  signifies  some* 
what  hi^er  Uian  a  man^  and  next  to  God.  But,  before  the  wart, 
they  styled  him  Dionaaxi,  which  is  a  title  higber'than  God^  by'thg 
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addition  of  Nanxi ;  this  tide  the  king  took  before  the  rebellion,  bot 
since  he  forbad  it.  WhtM)  they  speak  to  the  king  concerning;  tht  ;»> 
•elves,  they  do  not  speak  in  the  first  person  and  sav — I  di  J  or  so;  \ 
but  baulagot,  the  liinb  o(  a  dog  did  it,  or  will  Jo  it/'  And,  when  > 
they  speak  of  their  children  unto  the  king,  they  cull  them  **  puppies;** 
as  if  he  ask  them  “  how  many  children  they  have?**  they  SiU  ’ so 
many  puppy-dogs,  and  so  many  puppy-bitches by  which,  by  the  way, 
w'c  may  conjecture,  at  the  height  ui  the  king,  and  the  slavery  of  the 
people  under  him.*  p.  213. 

Brutalized  as  the  people  were  hy  slavery,  tlie  barbarities  of 
their  tyrant  hecaine  at  leiurth  so  excessive,  as  to  exasperate  them 
into  rebellion.  They  assaulted  the  palace,  and  might  easily 
have  either  secured  or  destroyed  tlie  Uaja ;  hut  they  permitte  d 
him  to  escape,  and  the  insurrection  was  speedily  quelled.  He 
liad  now  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  fuvourito  alioi  ities,  and 
he  indulged  it  to  the  uttermost.  Ho  poisoned  his  sou,  cut  otVthe 
most  loyal  of  hi.s  subjects,  and 

‘  One  of  the  most  noted  rebels,  called  Ambom  Wcllaraul,  he  sent 
te  Columbn,  to  the  Dutch,  to  execute,  supposing  they  would  invent 
new  tortures  fur  him,  beyond  what  he  knew  of;  but  they,  instead  of 
executing  him,  cut  off  his  clmins,  and  kindly  entertained  him,  and 
there  he  still  is  in  the  city  of  Columba,  reserving  him  for  some  de¬ 
signs  tliey  may  hereafter  nave  against  the  country.*  p.  119. 

*  lie  seems  to  be  naturally  disposed  to  cruelty ;  for  he  sheds  a  great 
deal  of  blood,  and  gives  no  reason  fur  it.  His  cruelty  appears  both 
in  tlie  tortures  and  painful  deaths  he  indicts,  and  in  the  extent  of  his 
punishments,  vi/..  upon  whole  families  for  the  miscarriage  of  one  in 
them  :  for  w  hen  the  king  is  displeased  with  any,  lie  does  not  always 
command  to  kill  them  outright,  but  first  to  torment  them,  which  is 
done  by  cutting  and  pulling  away  their  fiesh  by  pincers,  burning  them 
with  hot  irons  clapped  to  them,  tt>  make  them  confess  of  their  confe¬ 
derates;  and  tliis  they  do  to  rid  themselves  of  their  torments,  con¬ 
fessing  far  more  than  ever  they  saw  or  knew.  After  their  confession, 
sometimes  he  commands  to  hung  their  two  hands  about  their  necks, 
and  to  make  them  ivit  their  own  fiesh,  and  their  own  mothers  to  cat 
of  their  own  children ;  and  so  to  lead  them  through  tlie  city  in  public 
view,  to  terrify  all  unto  the  place  of  execution,  the  dogs  following  to 
cat  them  ;  for  they  are  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  tlicy,  seeing  a  pri¬ 
soner  It'd  away,  follow  after.  At  the  place  of  execution  there  arc 
always  some  sticking  upon  poles,  others  Ininging  up  in  quarters  upon 
trees,  besides  what  lie  killed  by  elephants  on  the  ground,  or  by  otWr 
ways.  *rhis  place  is  always  in  the  greatest  highway,  that  all  may  see 
and  stand  in  awe ;  for  which  end  this  is  his  constant  practice.’  pp. 
77,78. 

The  following  passage  lias  lieon  fretjuently  referretl  (o,  as  a 
proof  of  Knox's  credulity.  \Vc  are  certainly  not  disposed  to 
acquit  him  u|K)u  this  point ;  but  on  the  otlier  band,  we  are  not 
al  all  inclinetl  to  qui'stion  his  general  acx^uracy  respecting 
what  he  saw  and  what  he  beard,  because  bis  waul  of  whole- 
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iioine  scrptioism  letl  bim  to  ancribe  facts  to  an  erroneous 
cause. 

•  This  for  certain  I  can  affirm,  that  oftentimes  the  devil  doth  cry 
with  audible  voice  in  the  night ;  ’tis  very  shrill,  almost  like  the  bork- 
ing  of  a  dog:  this  I  have  often  heard  myself,  but  never  heard  that  it 
did  any  body  any  harm.  Only  this  observation  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  have  made  of  this  voice,  and  1  have  made  it  also,  that  either 
just  before,  or  very  suddenly  after  this  voice,  always  the  king  cuts  off 
people.  To  believe  that  this  is  the  voice  of  the  devil,  these  reasona 
urge — because  there  is  no  creature  known  to  the  inlubitants  that 
cry  like  it,  and  because  it  will  on  u  sudden  depart  from  one  place, 
and  make  a  noise  in  another,  (piicker  than  any  fowl  could  tly ;  and 
because  the  very  dogs  w  ill  tremble  and  shake  when  they  hear  it ;  and 
’tis  so  accounted  by  ail  the  people. 

‘  This  voice  is  heard  only  in  Candy  Uda,  and  never  in  the  low 
lands  When  the  voice  is  near  to  a  Chingulay’s  house,  he  will  curse 
the  devil,  calling  him  geremoi  goulnmmah,  **  beef-eating  slave  be 
gone,  be  damned,  cut  his  nose  off,  bout  him  in  pieces  and  such  like 
words  of  raillery,  and  this  they  will  speak  aloud,  with  noise,  and 
passion,  and  threatening :  tliis  language  1  have  heard  them  bestow  upou 
the  voice ;  and  the  voice,  upon  this,  always  ceoseth  for  u  while,  and 
seems  to  depart,  being  heard  at  a  greater  distance.*  pp.  155*— 156. 

In  1*82,  during  the  temporary  possession  of  Triiicoinale  by 
the  English,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Candy,  and  JMr.  Boyd 
was  charged  with  its  management.  The  mission  was  proiluc- 
tive  of  no  other  effect,  than  tliat  of  mutual  compliment ;  but  it 
afforded  Mr.  B.  an  op))ortunity  of  admiring  the  magniftcence  of 
Ceylonese  scenery,  and  of  witnessing  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Candian  court.  Describing  the  prostration  of  the  courtiers, 
he  says, 

*  **  Those  who  performed  them  almost  literally  licked  the  dust ; 
prostrating  themselves  with  their  faces  close  to  the  stone  floor,  and 
throw’ing  out  their  legs  and  arms  os  in  the  attitude  of  swimming ; 
then  rising  to  their  knees  by  a  sudden  spring  from  the  breast,  like 
what  is  ciilled  the  salmon  leap  by  tumblers,  they  repeated,  in  a  very 
loud  voice,  a  certain  form  of  words,  of  tlic  most  extravagant  mean¬ 
ing  that  can  be  conceived—*  That  the  head  of  the  king  of  kings 
might  reach  beyond  the  sun !  that  he  might  live  a  hundreo  thousand 
years,  &c.*  "  p.  138. 

'  The  prime  minister,  *  a  venerable  grey  headed  old  man,* 
having  occasion  to  come  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
hall,  Mr.  Boyd  was  beyond  measure  surprisinl  at  seeing  him 
come  ‘  trotting  dotvn  one  of  the  aisles,  like  a  dog,  on  all  fours. 
•  He  returned  in  the  same  manner  to  the  loot  of  the  throne.* 

In  1798,  the  king  of  Candy  died,  and  Peleme  Talav^,  the 
chief  Adigar,  raised  a  young  Malabar  to  the  throne,  with  tlie 
avowed  intention  of  removing  him  at  a  proper  opportunity,  for 
tbe  purpose  of  establishiog  bis  own  power.  The  minbier  en- 
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paired  in  an  iiulirrot  iiiirtcx)urae  wtlli  the  British  fi^Ternment, 
nitli  a  view  to  furlliei*  his  (It^sie^ii:* ;  but  no  encourag;.  inent  waa 
afluTileil  biui  by  I^lr.  North,  the  ji^overnor  of  Ceylou.  In  1900, 
General  >taoclowall  \i»iteij  Coiiiiy  in  the  ol&aracter  of  Ambasaa* 
dor,  but  with  as  litilc  (iieci  as  Mr.  l^yd.  Both  Mr.  Pcrcival 
anti  Mr.  C!ordiiier  d<*s<Til>e  this  embassy,  but  we  ranch  prefer 
the  areoiiiit  jjiven  by  the  former  of  these  gentlemen,  who  was 
Inniself  amon^  the  military  uttemhints  of  the  Knvoy.  The 
chief  .Adi^ar  setMus  to  hnve  bi*en  a  first  rate  intrij^uor,  and  in 
addition  to  this  species  of  political  talent,  so  much  in  request 
both  in  Kdstern  and  in  fiUro|>ean  courts,  he  appears  to  have 
been  fully  capable  of  laying  down  a  comprehensive  plan,  and  of 
actinia  upon  it  with  skill  and  energy.  In  1802,  he  commenced 
his  measun's  by  acts  of  aggression  which  led  to  avowed  and 
active  hostilities  on  both  sides.  In  1803,  two  British  divisions 
enteretl  the  Candiati  territory  on  opposite  sides,  and  penetrated 
witli  dilheiilty ,  though  without  op|N)sition,  to  the  capital.  It 
was  the  policy  of  Pelenie  'I'alnve  to  harass  the  invaders  con¬ 
tinually,  to  give  them  no  respite,  no  repose,  until,  wastotl  and 
debilitated  by  the  pestilential  climate,  and  the  fatigues  of  con¬ 
stant  tluty,  they  might  he  easily  overwhelme<l  hy  the  simulta¬ 
neous  attack  of  the  Cingabsa^  army.  Ilia  scheme  was  com¬ 
pletely  succossfiil ;  he  occupied  strong  )H>sts,  amused  ami  ex- 
iiaiisted  tli»'  vigilance  of  the  enemy  hy  incessant  artifices  and* 
negotiations,  and  snccMSHled  beyond  (conception  in  ffullittg  in 
the  grossest  manner,  not  only  tiu*  military  oflicers  commanding 
the  tr(>o)>s,  blit  Mr.  North  bimself,  the  governor  of  the- island, 
(■enerul  M.icdowall  having  returned  to  Colurabo, .  the  roinniand 
of  the  garrison  of  t^indy  devolved  u|M)n  Major  Davie,  an 
oniccr  of  honour  and  braviry,  but  unbamvily  deficient  iu  that 
firmness  of  character  wbieli  is  the  only  etiectual  woaiH)D  to  be 
employed  against  cunning  and  treachery.  Attacked  by  the 
natives,  he  capitiilateil,  and  luari  hed  out  oil  his  retreat  to  the 
British  settlements.  He  next  consented  to  deliver  up  to 
t  ertuiu  ileath,  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  Candiaii  monarchy  ; 
and  finally,  he  laid  down  his  arras.  The  consequence  of  this 
was  the  indiseriniinatp  massacre  of  the  l^nglish  troo|>s.  Major 
Da  vie  and  t'aptain  Humley  were  alone  exempted  from  the 
sIniiglitiT.  The  heroic  cumluct  of  the.  ^lalay  officers  was 
gloriously  conspicuous.  A  Captain  Nouradeen  and  his  brother, 
when  introduced  to  Uie  Raja,  refusetl  to  prostrate  themselves 
l>efurr  him,  and  having  rejected  every  temptation  to  violate  their 
tidrlity  to  the  king  of  England,  they  were  put  to  death.  While 
we  lament  the  sun'erings  of  our  gallant  countrymen,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  fetd  a  yet  severer  pang  at  the  fate  of.  the  inagna* 
ninions  NuuradetMi. 

*  In  September,  1804,  Mitjor  Johnson  of  the  third.  Ceylont  regi* 
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ment,  set  out  on  his  march  from  Baticalo  to  Candy,  with  a  detach- 
mtMit  of  :KX)  troops,  with  550  pioneers  and  coolies.  Major  Johnson 
reached  the  place  of  his  destination  on  the  (ith  of  October,  and  took, 
possession  of  the  capital,  which  had  been  previously  deserted  by  tlie 
inlKibitants.  The  major  could  obtain  no  intelligence  of  the  other 
detachments,  with  which  he  expected  to  have  formed  a  junction  at 
this  place;  and  he  heard  that  tne  enemy  were  in  great  force  in  the 
neigiibourhood,  waiting  till  the  effect  of  the  climate  had  so  reduced 
their  numbers,  or  weakened  their  strength,  as  to  render  them  an 
easy  prey,  as  the  troops  under  Major  Davie  had  been  the  year 
before.  Major  Johnson  found  himself  in  a  most  criticid  situation. 

1 1  is  troops  were  in  some  measure  awed  by  the  recollection  of  the 
recent  massacre  of  their  comrades  in  the  previous  year;  and  of  this 
catastrophe,  several  of  the  apartments  in  the  pnlacc,  in  which  they 
were  quartered,  contained  mournful  memorials  in  the  hats,  shoes, 
canteens,  and  accoutrements  of  the  murdered  soldiers,  which  were 
displayed  on  the  walls;  and  many  of  them  stilh  marked  the  ill-fated 
owners’  names.  In  these  circumstances*  Major  Johnson,  without 
wasting  much  time  in  deliberation*  very  wist'ly  determined  to  orost 
the  river  that  runs  near  the  capital,  and  to  take  post  on  the  leff  bank» 
where  he  might  ensure  his  retreat.  As  he  wa«  proceeding  U>  execute 
this,  resolution,  the  major  parsed  on  the  outside  of  the  town,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  skeletons  of  massncriKl  officers  of  Major  Davie’s  corps  hanging 
on  the  trees  ;  and,  when  he  reached  the  banks  of  the  river,  where 
that  unfortunate  officQf  liad  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  cnemy^  he 
found  t  lie  ground  still  covered  with  the  bones  of  his  butchered  troops. 
'l*he  Candians,  who  Ipad  *  assembled  on  the  opposite  bank  to  opixise 
Major  Johnson’s  movements,  pointed  to  those  bones,  as  a  warning  of 
the  fate  which  they  might  expect.  Rut  Maior  Johnson,  more  de¬ 
termined,  and  more  fortunate  than  Ins  predecessor,  after  cncoun- 
ing  and  overcoming  many  difficulties,  at  last  succeeded  in  getting 
his  troops,  across  the  riucr.  He  now  lost  no  time  in  prosecuting  his 
retreat  to  Trincomalec,  a  diatiincc  of  miles.  The  (•undiana,  in 
many  parts  of  tiie  rout,  endeavquix'd  to  obstruct  their  march*  by  block¬ 
ing  up  the  way  with  large  trees*  w  inch  they  felled  for  that  purpove* 
or  by  raising  breast* works  to.  op|)08e  their  progress.  They  were*  in 
other  respects,  greatly  liarasscu  by  the  tmumy  on  their  miirch,  and 
sjiftbred  considerable  loss.  For  some  dayH,  tliey  were  engaged  in 
one  continued  skirmish,  whilst  they  were*,  ut  the  sarae*tlme*  exposed 
alternately  to  n  scorching  sun  or  n  pelting  rain.  At  length,  bow* 
ever,  the  Candians  sluclamcd  tlioir  pursuit,  till  the  mi^or.  and  the 
residue  of  his  detachment  reached  'Irincumaleo  in  a  state  of  great 
luHsitudctandtcxhuustion,  from  the  various*  privations  which  they.Iiad 
experienced*  and) tlib  great  ftitiguu  whicb  tiicy  had  uodorgone,  with* 
out  'mentioning  tho  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  and  tlir  dideront  ex¬ 
tremes  of.  heat,  cold,  and  wet,  to  which  they  Imd  been  exposed; 
Major  Johnson  published  a  perspicuous  and  res|K*^'table  narrative  of 
his  expedition*’  History,  pp.  IhS-— I6d, 

The  Caii/ltan^  followed  tip  their  siirre«ssful  blow,  and  invadeti 
the  British  possessioim,  hut  were  repiiK<‘d  with  ease  hy  a  few 
invalids,  sheltered  hy  slender  fortifications.  The  subsequent 
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fat4'  of  is  not  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  pnt 

to  death  in  his  proper  rotation*,  as  in  1ft 1 4,  we  find  another 
diief  Adiirar,  Ebeilupola,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  re- 
b<>liion,  takint'  rcfni;c  in  ('ohitubo. 

‘  The  tyrant  no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  the  revolt  of 
Eheilapola.  than  he  determined  upon  an  act  of  the  most  inhuman 
revenge.  The  wife  ami  children  of  the  chief  had  been  left  at  Candy, 
according  to  the  practice  of  tfie  court,  as  hostages  for  his  fidelity  and 
allegiunce.  The  children  were  five  in  number.  The  eldest  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  the  youngest  an  infant  at  the  breast.  Th.'*te 
innocent  victims  to  the  brutal  rage  of  the  royal  monster  were  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  market-place,  where  the  head  otthe  infant  being  first 
cut  off',  the  distracted  mother  was  actually  compelled  to  pound  it  in 
a  mortar.  The  other  children  were  afterwards  butchered  in  sue- 
ce88H)n  ;  and  the  mother  herself  was  finally  slaughtered,  to  con¬ 
summate  the  tragedy.*  History^  p.  172. 

The  war  which  followed,  is  within  general  memory.  The 
wreU'lied  tyrant  was  <lcserted  by  all  bis  subjects,  and  after 
having  Irhmi  treated  with  the  utmost  scorn  and  ignominy,  given 
up  to  file  I'inglisb. 

*  The  dethroned  King  of  Candy  made  one  remark  on  the  differ¬ 
ence  betwceti  his  own  arbitrary  sway,  and  a  more  restrained  exercise 
of  power,  which  does  credit  to  his  sagacity,  and  deserves  attentive 
consideration.  In  a  conversiition  with  .Major  Hook,  he  said,  **  The 
English  governors  have  one  advantage  over  us  kings  of  Candy 
they  have  counsellors  about  them,  who  never  allow  them  to  do  any 
thing  in  a  passion,  and  that  is  the  reason  you  have  so  few  punish¬ 
ments;  but,  unfortunately  for  us,  the  offender  is  dead  before  our 
resentment  has  subsided.***  p.  ISO. 

*  The  following  instance  is  well  fitted  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  a 
character,  where  the  w'ill  of  the  individual  has  never  known  restraint, 
nor  cxt>cricnced  opposition.  The  captive 'king  had  requested  that 
four  of  the  usual  female  attendants  might  be  nemiitted  to  wait  upon 
his  queens.  This  w  as  willingly  conceded  ;  anu  the  same  night  one  of 
these  was  hrouglit  to  bed  in  the  house.  The  king  no  sooner  heard  of 
this,  than  he  demanded  that  the  woman  should  be  instantly  removed. 
Colonel  Kerr  very  humanely  refused  to  comply,  and  remonstrated  on 
the  cruelty  of  the  proceeding,  with  a  poor  creature  in  her  unfortunate 
iituation.  His  majesty,  however,  who  had  not  been  used  to  have  any 
of  his  desires  contravened,  however  extravagant  or  barbarous  they 
might  he,  flew  about  his  apartment  in  the  most  frantic  rage,  vowing 
that  **  he  would  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep*  till  he  was  satisfied.’* 
Colonel  Kerr,  becoming  apprehensive  lest  the  poor  woman  should  be 
murdered  by  the  tyrant,  gave  orders  for  her  removal,  though  at  the 
hazard  of  her  life.’  pp.  181, 

The  arrangi'ment  wliieli  followed,  is  a  very  striking  illiistra- 

*  This  waa  actually  the  case,  at  wc  learn  from  Mr.  Bertolacci. 
lie  perished  in  181 1. 
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tion  ot*  the  unfasthionable  doctrine  of  the  rii^ht  of  cashiering 
kings.  It  was  resolved  by  General  Hrownrigg,  in  conference 
with  the  *  udigars,  dessaves,  and  other  principal  chiefs  of  the 
*  Catulian  provinces,*  and  it  has  been  since,  wp  siip|>ose,  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  British  government,  ‘  that  the  Rajiih  Sri  Wikreme 
«  Rajah,  by  the  habitual  violation  of  the  chief  and  most  sacred 
^  duties  of  a  sovereign,  has  forfeitcil  all  claims  to  that  title.* 
A  sort  of  feudal  government  has,  we  believe,  been  established, 
of  which  the  king  of  England  is  the  acknowledged  head. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  our  readers  a  general  no¬ 
tion  of  the  character  and  history  of  t!ie  Cingalese,  as  well  as  of 
the  diderent  publications  relating  to  their  country  ;  we  shall  now 
lay  before  them  a  few  brief  notices,  taken  chU^fly  from  Messrs. 
Hertolacci  and  Cordiner,  respecting  the  geography,  produce, 
and  inliabitants,  of  Ceylon. 

The  southiTii  purl  of  the  island  is  chiefly  mountainous,  inter¬ 
sected  by  valleys  of  great  beauty  and  fertility  ;  the  nortliern  por¬ 
tion  is  flat  and  j^eculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivution  of  rice.  A 
broad  belt  of  forest  and  jungle,  formed  a  strong  and  ctfectual 
frontier  fortification,  separating  aiul  defending  the  interior  from 
the  cncroachinents  of  the  possessors  of  the  coasts,  and  was  care¬ 
fully  preserved  by  the  Candian  sovereigns  as  their  safest  barrier. 
It  was  indeed  offen  crossed,  but  never  with  impunity ;  almost 
insuperable  ditViculties  exhausted  and  dispirited  the  troops,  and 
the  lat.d  junyle  ferer  thinned  the  invading  ranks  more  surely 
than  the  sword.  The  roast  of  Ceylon  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  commerce  ;  broken  into  harbours  of  various  ex¬ 
tent,  and  fretpienfly  crossed  by  rivers,  it  aflords  advantagi's  of 
all  kinds  to  navigation. 

*  The  districts  of  Matura,  Point  do  Gallc,  Colombo,  and  Cbilau, 
derive  considerable  advantages  from  the  many  rivers  that  pass 
through  them,  and  the  various  canals  that  form  a  communication  be¬ 
tween  those  rivers.  From  Mahadampe  in' the  vicinity  of  Chilau,  to 
Mahakoone,  near  Caltura,  the  inland  navigation  is  almost  uninter¬ 
rupted.  This  is  an  extent  of  about  seventy  miles  of  the  most  fertile 
•oil,  and  best  populated  country  in  all  the  island.’— /;^cr/o^cct,  p.  58. 

Rut  the  principal  object  which  makes  the  island  of  Ceylon  of 
jKilitical  importance  to  Great  Britain,  is  the  noble  harbour  of 
rrincomal4,  secure  and  caj>acions,  accessible  at  all  seasons,  and 
most  advantageously  situated  with  regard  to  our  Indian  Em** 
pire. 

*  From  its  centrical  position,  and  the  easy  ingress  and  egrets  which 
it  affords  at  all  seasons,  it  is  better  adapted  for  being  made  a  marine 
depot,  and  a  rendezvous  for  his  Majesty’s  squadrons,  than  any  other 
station  in  India.  At  Bombay  the  navy  are  removed  entirely  out  of 
the  way  of  affordiug  any  protection  to  trade,  and  tor  six  monilis  in  the 

a  great  lapse  of  time  is  required  before  they  can  come  round  to 
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the  onpo§ite  coast  of  the  Peninsula :  At  Calcutta,  or  in  the  ritcr 
Hoo^lvt  they  arc  placed  exactly  under  similar  circumstances.  The 
total  want  of  shelter  on  the  cousca  of  Coromandel  and  Malaliar  renders 
a  free  access  to  the  |H>rt  of  Trlncomale  a  most  nunnentous  object. 
At  seasons  when  ships  cannot  look  into  the  road  of  Madras^  nor  shew 
a  sail  ufF  the  mouths  of  the  (iunges,  they  are  here  presented  with  a 
sure  refuge  The  naval  power  that  ccmnianiL  this  harbour  may  keep 
all  Asia  in  awe,  and  easily  intercept  the  trade  of  other  nations  to  and 
from  every  corner  of  llindostaii.* — Cerdiner^  Vol.  I.  pp.  266 — 267. 

C'eyloii  is  rich  in  mineral  mid  vei^ctuble  productions  ;  *  pre¬ 
cious  Stones'  have  long  been  emiineraled  in  the  commercial  ca¬ 
talogue  of  its  various  wealth.  Its  pearl  fisheries  are  unrivalled  ; 
they  an*  government  properly,  and  subject  to  strict  and  poi'idiar 
regulations  :  a  very  coiin»lete  and  interesting  account  of  the  mode 
of  conducting  them  will  he  found  in  IMr.  I'ordinor’s  second 
volume.  Tin*  privilege  of  fishing  the  hanks,  is  usually  fanned 
out,  and  in  179H  produced  one  liuiidred  and  forty  thousand 
pounds  revenue  to  the  government;  hut  in  l^^ll  the  rent  was 
only  sixtv-four  thousand  pounds.  The  vegetable  reign  in  C'ey- 
lon  has  all  the  glow  and  richness  of  Eastern  variety  and  growth; 
the  palms,  the  hn*ad  fruit,  uud  cocoa  nut,  the  banyan,  ami 
other  tr4H*s,  useful  and  ornamental,  adorn  in  the  greatest  pro¬ 
fusion,  this  fertile  and  luxuriant  isle.  But  the  most  important 
plant  in  Kuro|H*an  estimation,  is  the  cinnamon,  of  which 
Oovernment  holds  the  monopoly,  and  subjects  the  various  pro¬ 
cesses  coiim*cted  with  its  cultivation,  and  the  preparation  of  its 
hark,  to  strict  regulations.  'I'lie  talipot,  u  species  of  palm,  is 
iisi'd  by  the  nativt*^  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Its  strong,  light, 
flexible,  and  gigantic  leaf  is  inijU'netrable  to  rain,  and  forms  the 
material  of  tents  and  umbrellas  :  it  is  also  used  in  lien  ol  pajier. 
Tor  an  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  C'cylon,  we  shall  refer  our 
readers  to  a  concluding  extract  from  Mr.  Hcrtolacci. 

‘  In  llie  territories  of  the  King  of  C'andy,  the  muss  of  the  popu- 
Ution  i«  Ceylonese  proper.  These  occupy  also  Uic  south  and  soutli* 
west  coasts  of  the  island . fhe  Malubars  or  Hindoos  are  in  pos¬ 

session  ot  the  north  and  east  roasts,  and  the  peninsula  of  Jafl'napatam. 
The  Moors  who  may  he  looked  upon  us  the  most  industrious  and  la¬ 
borious  of  all,  are  dispersed  over  every  part  of  the  island . 

The  V'edas  or  Itcdas,  who,  by  all  appearances,  arc  the  only  indige¬ 
nous  nation  in  the  island,  live  in  a  savage  state,  in  all  that  large 
forest  which  extends  from  the  south  to  the  east  and  north,  upon  the 
borders  of  our  frontiers,  as  well  as  far  into  the  Candian  territory,  and 
upon  the  Wanny  provinces.  The  C'evlonesc  ProjKT  derive  their 
origin  from  Siam  :  this  is  the  opinion  which  generally  prevails  among 
them,  and  the  fact  is  related  in  their  histories.  Their  language  and 
religion  (naoiely  the  Uoo<ihist)  arc  the  same  as  the  Siame^*.* 

The  temire  of  the  land,  as  may  ea^^ily  he  anticipated,  dcnemicil 
on  the  principle  that  the  inunarch  was  i'ole  loni,  and  coiihl  give 
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aiiii  rcMunie  at  pleasure.  Mr.  B.  furiiishes  very  interesting  de¬ 
tails  ot'  the  various  inodilkations  of  that  principle  in  its  applioa- 
tiou  to  actual  occupancy.  W'e  must  also  refer  to  hiiu  for  the  plan 
of  civil  mauat^efntMit,  and  for  the  various  othces  connected  with  it. 
The  distinctions  of  caste  prevail,  but  the  system  is  too  complicated 
to  admit  of  abridi^oment.  The  Am>endix  A.  contains  an  inte¬ 
resting^  series  of  ‘  answers  ^iven  oy  some  of  the  best  informed 

*  Cuadian  priests,  to  4{U('stions  put  to  them  by  Governor  Falk, 
<  in  the  yenr  1769,  res|»ecting  Uie  ancient  laws  and  customs  of 

*  their  country.* 

Mr.  IhTtoiacci's  book  has  the  advantage  of  a  very  handsome 
ma)).  This  iniip  is,  liowovcr,  capable  of  improvement,  even 
from  an  iinperfec't  knowledge  of  the  interior.  The  lettering  too, 
is  so  badly  inajiageil,  as  to  be  scan'ely  le^^ible.  The  map  to  the 

*  History,*  wliicli  is  said  to  be  for  ^  Knox*s  History  of  the 

*  Island,*  is  useless  for  that  ))urpose.  It  is  absolutely  impos¬ 
sible  to  trace  Knox*s  adventures  upon  it.  It  is  now  some  time 
since  we  read  Knox  in  bis  own  publication,  but  we  do  not  recol- 
icTt  any  didiculty  in  following  him  upon  his  own  map,  iui|>erlect 
as  it  w  as,  and  we  arc  persuaded  that  a  very  little  attentioa  mi^ht 
have  made  the  present  maj)  equally  available  for  the  illustration 
of  iiHMlorn  travels,  and  of  Knox's  old  but  not  antiquated  nar¬ 
rative. 

« 

We  have  pur|>o8ely  abstained  from  involving  ourselves  in  the 
labyrinths  of  Ceylonese  mythology.  As  we  have  before  stated  in 
the  quotation  from  Mr.  Bcrtolacci,  the  established  church  of 
(^indy  professes  the  religion  ofHoodb,  and  this  inscrutable  faitic 
is  deeply  interwoven  with  the  mysteries  and  perplexities  of 
Hindoo  superstition. 

Art.  III.  An  Attempt  to  support  tht  Diversity  of  Future  Itevoaris, 
8vo.  pp.  iVl*  Price  Gardiner  and  Son.  London. 

Fi  feel  no  iucii nation  to  dis))ute  the  assertion  of  the  Author, 

^  founded,  as  he  says,  upon  ‘  loni^  observation  and- some 
‘  knowledge  of  the  religious  world,’  that  the  notion  he  onposcs, 
is  very  prevalent.  If  this  be  the  case,  believing,  as  we  do,  that 
it  is  an  opinion  that  can  find  shelter  from  the  evidence  of  Scriji* 
tore  and  reason,  only  under  some  considerable  misapprehensions, 
and  that  of  course,  as  an  error,  it  exerts  an  injurious  influence, 
we  must  allow  the  good  sense  and  pious  feeling  of  the  writer  to 
be  well  employed  in  the  attempt  to  confute  it.  But  were  it  not 
Ko,  were  they  who  hohl  the  opposite  opinion,  no  more  than  that 
resolute  minority  which  is  to  be  found  in  every  question,  no  matter 
bow  broad  the  day-light  about  them,  even  then  we  should  not 
regret  the  attempt,  directed  by  the  above  named  qualities  of 
good  seiibo  aud  pious  fceliog,  to  lead  tlie  attention  of  Cbristians 
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toiwariU  any  branch  of  a  aubjcct,  ^%bich,  allbout^h  it  poaseases 
evtTy  claim,  ami  every  attraction,  ^eeiiiH  strani^ely  to  Mubnidy  from 
the  recollections  of  many  professors  of  reliijion,  ami  like  a  |)onde- 
rous  residuum,  ap|>ears  ainont;  the  ‘  multitude  of  their  thoughts,* 
only  as  the  result  of  some  accidental  agitation.  It  is  a  subject  too, 
fvhich,  compared  \%ith  other  topics  in  Divinity,  has  this  )>eculitr 
recommendation,  it  alVords  a  field,  the  verdure  of  which  has 
scarcely  at  all  been  broken  up  by  the  tramplint^  hoofs  of  an^ry 
disputants.  It  is  a  mountain-top,  where  that  bitter  herb,  the 
odium  theologicum,  has  not  tiourished ;  a  re;^ion  where  cpiiet 
spirits  may  ranc^e,  with  little  tear  of  encountering  the  sons  of 
discord  and  contention. 

The  Author  seems  to  be  sensible  that  he  has  chiefly  to  do 
with  those*  whose  convictions  of  the  freeness  and  sovereignty  of 
Divine  Grace,  arc  the  most  full  and  profound,  and  whose  anxiety 
for  the  honour  of  this  fii*st  of  truths,  may  lead  them  to  reject 
unexamineil,  any  position  they  may  apprehend  to  infringe  upon 
it. 

We  believe  indeed  that  there  are  persons,  who,  if  they  would 
narrow  ly  examine  the  workings  of  their  own  minds,  would  detect 
a  jealousy  even  of  the  oracles  of  God,  lest  these  also  should  dis¬ 
parage  a  doctrine  upon  which  they  feel  that  all  their  hopes  aro 
built.  Such  persons,  the  Author  remarks,  ‘  should  be  a))prised, 

*  that  those  who  are  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  sentiments,  or 

*  the  peact*  and  composure  of  their  minds,  by  the,  language  of 

*  inspiration,  have  reason  to  sus|>ect,  to  examine,  and  to  reform 
‘  their  cretHl.* 

Witli  the  view  of  meeting  a  prejudice  of  this  kind,  the  Author 
premises,  that  *  the  happiness  of  the  saints  in  heaven  is,  in  the 
‘  aacred  writings,  rt*presented  under  the  idea  of  a  reward;^  and 
he  cites  in  proof  thrive  passages,  whicli.  he  considers  as  plainly 
referring  to  tlie  heavenly  state,  and  in  which  the  term  is  used  in 
its  most  strict  and  proper  sense  ;  that  is,  as  we  imagine,  meaning 
a  promiseti  gootl,  in  considt  ration  of  which  a  work  is  performed, 
or  suffering  is  undergone.  ’1  he  texts  referred  to  are  Matt.  v.  12. 
Col.  lii.  24.  Rev.  xxii.  12.  And  here  we  would  say,  that  tho 
humble  Christian,  who,  knowing  himaelf  is  disquieted  by  the 
mention  of  tliese  words,  merit  and  reward,  and  who  trembles 
at  the  thought  of  receiving  from  the  Divine  Hand  that  which  he 
de§erre$,  bhould  learn  to  distinguish  tilings  that  differ,  and  he 
will  easily  reconcile  the  apportioning  of  future  happiness  to  the 
labours,  sufferings,  and  attainmenU  of  the  present  time,  with  the 
fullest  claims  of  grace.  Let  him  remember,  that  as  a  creature, 
conaidertHl  abslnictedly,  he  deierree  from  the  Creator  absolutely 
nothing.  As  the  sul  j»‘ct  of  law,  from  the  righteous  Governor, 
be  dewerves  punishment,  and  that  for  every  act,  and  the  whole 
sum  of  his  probatiou.  But,  as  4  subject  of  that  system  in  which 
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(foil  pltM^cd  to  ap|>end  aiul  proportion,  acconling  to  a  uniform 
law,  future  liappiiu^<)  to  g^racc  fretdy  ffiven  in  time,  the  Chria- 
tiuii  exactly  deserves,*  lie  is  truly  worlliyt  of,  Umt  reooiniHMise 
fur  which  he  is  preparing.  Such  U  that  crown  which  they 
who  receive  it  shall  cast  at  the  feet  of  him  who  i^ivea  it!^ 

i'he  )>oaition  in  (piestion  is  argued  from — The  analog  of  Uie 
Diviuc  procee<iiii!^8 — The  ^:reat  diversity  of  Chrtalian  ex» 
j»eriencts — and  The  vast  variety  of  natural  capacity  with  which 
(Miristinns  are  endowed  in  the  pri*si»nt  state.  Under  the  last 
head,  the  Author,  havin<; shewn  the  ivrohability  that  this  divetsity 
will  survive  the  accident  of  death,  infers,  that  it  implies  a  cliver- 
of  happiness.  it:. 

‘  Two  persons  equally  sharing  the  care  and  kindneai  'of  a  friend, 
will  feel  themselves  hnppy  in  proportion  ns  they  appreciate  and  esteem 
hi.s  friendship.  A  child  seven  years  old,  m.'ty  be  Iiappy  in  the  con* 
sciousness  of  being  the  object  ot  his  father’s  affection,  and  the  heir  of 
his  pro))erty ;  but  when  he  arrives  at  mature  age,  he  will  form  a  higher 
c.stimate  of  his  father’s  love,  in  connexion  with  his  wisdom,  care,  aatl 
possessions ;  and  he  will  fuel  proportionabiy  more  happy.  The  source 
of  his  happiness,  however,  in  tne  last  mentioned  stage  of  his  life,  is 
precisely  the  same  os  it  was  in  the  former.  When  he  was  a  child, 
equally  as  when  arrived  at  manhood,  all  tliat  the  father  had  was  tiis. 
But  havinff,  in  consequence  of  the  maturity  of  his  mind,. and  the  ex* 
pansion  of  his  powers,  formed  more  correct  and  conqircheniivc  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  character,  affection,  and  possessions  of  his  ^ther,  gnd 
a  more  vigorous  appropriation  of  an  interest  in  them,  he  feels  himself 
richer  and  more  happy  in  his  relation  to  him.  So  believers^twho  are 
**  the  sons  of  God,’*  will  find  themselves  ricli  nnd  happt  ia  thetr  re¬ 
lation  to  **  the  Father  of  spirits,”  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  and 
extent  of  their  views  of  his  character  and  perlections,  add  the  vigour 
of  those  powers  by  which  they  appropriate  to  themselves  an  interest 
in  whatever  is  endearing  and  transporting  in  the  full  assurance  of  being 
**  heirs  of  God^  joint  heirs  with  Christ.”  *  pp.  32,  3. 

The  Author  goes  on  to  argue  from — TMie  <liir<*rent  degreaa  of 
moral  cxeelleiict;  which  will  exist  in  the  heavenly  state,  and 
from — The  superior  tendency  (of  such  a  diversity  of  reward)  to 
adv:ince  the  happiness  of  the  whole  society  of  the  redeemed. 
Here  he  remarks : 

*  If  every  person’s  talents,  and  attainments,  and  fedinM,  voiw 
alike ;  no  one  could  communicate  to  another  an  idea  which  me  indt* 
vkiual  who  was  addressed  did  not  previously  possess,  nor  exhibit  an 
excellence  which  he  had  not  already  attaiiiea,  nor  excite  a  pleasing 
emotion  which  he  had  not  before  experienced.  Nothing  new,  not 
at  least  through  the  medium  of  social  intercourse,  could  be  produced  ; 
no  new  discovery  could  be  conveyed;  no  new  feeiing  imparted;  no 
new  desire  excited;  no  new  anticipation  formed.  ‘AU  would*  be 
periect  sameness,  lliere  would  bo  an  immenso  multitude,  without 

.  ..  e/r  +  R^.  m.  4.  t  Sev.iv.  10.  ’ 
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variety;  an  innumerable  company,  without  society.  All  would  be 
equal  in  knowledge,  in  honour,  in  attainments,  in  enjoyment ;  and  of 
consequence,  there  would  be  no  teaching, no  learning;  no  emulation, 
no  condescension ;  no  admiration,  no  congra^ilation,  no  sympathy. 
All  would  be  equality,  uniformity,  identity.  It  would  be  bodily,  or 
corporeal,  rather  than  mental,  society.  Each  individual  w'ould,  in 
every  other,  see  his  own  attainments,  and  sentiments,  his  own  feelings, 
and  recollections,  and  anticipations ;  w'ould  in  fact,  see  hintsel/^  onltf 
himself.  Every  individual  would  lose  the  character  of  a  companion, 
and  would  become  a  kind  of  living  mirror,  in  which  all  w'ould  see,  and 
see  only,  the  reflection  of  their  own  intellectual  and  moral  fca* 
tures.* 

The  argument  of  this  “  Atlemjit,”  is  summed  up  by  the  induc¬ 
tion  of  Isicriptiu'e  testimony.  This  evidence  apjicars,  indeeil, 
abundant  and  conclusive ;  quite  as  much  so,  at  least,  as  that 
which  supports  many  ^Kisitions  very  generally  received  among 
Christians.  That  an  opposite  o|>inion  is  entertained,  may  he  ac¬ 
counted  for,  no  doubt,  in  part  from  the  fact,  that  there  are  always 
to  be  fotiml  those  who  will  take  care  to  provide  an  opposite 
opinion  upon  every  question  not  directly  within  the  reach  of  de¬ 
monstration  :  and  what  notion  is  there,  without  this  realm  of  frost 
and  iron,  towards  the  support  of  which  something  may  not  be 
advanced  ?  But  the  belief  of  a  perfect  equality  of  reward  in  the 
future  world,  may  arise  from  two  very  opposite  sources.  That 
profound  humhleness  of  mind,  that  entire  absorption  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  self-love,  wliicli  attends  the  highest  attainments,  may 
occasion,  (from  a  want  of  more  comprehensive  views,)  a  feeling 
almost  of  distress  at  tlie  thought  of  any  pre-eminence  or  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  and  may  induce  it,  as  it  were,  to  take  refuge  in  tlw 
croitv/  which  it  is  tha  pro|K*rty  of  equality  to  produce.  On  th« 
oUier  hand  may  we  suppose,  that  a  sort  of  antinomian  acqui¬ 
escence  in  conscious  inferiority,  may  engender  the  |>ersua8ion, 
that  all  shall  come  to  tlio  same  in  the  end  ;  and  that  thus,  after 
having  enjoyed  the  comforts,  privileges,  and  immunities,  of  a 
laiy  hope  in  this  world,  the  operation  of  a  sort  of  Agrarian  law 
in  the  heavenly  inheritance,  shall  put  them  on  a  footing  with  those 
who  have  indetHl  **  given  all  diligence  to  make  their  calling  and 
**  election  sure,”  Uiat  so  an  entrance  may  be  ministcrctl  to  them 
abundantlyy  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  their  Lord  and 
Saviour. 

But  all  truth  is  food,  all  error  is  poison,  and  we  hear  with 
Impatience  of  mistakes  that  can  do  no  harm,  of  truths  of  no  im¬ 
portance.  ^^’here  is  the  sentiment  that  is  thus  prefaced  in  the 
Bible  f  Tlie  humble  and  ardent  soul  may  fearlessly  ex|>osa 
iUeifto  the  operation  of  all  those  motives  which  He  who  knoweth 
our  frame  bas  seen  fit  to  address  to  it.  And  the  indolent,  who 
are  recUnctl  upon  the  *•  hav  and  stubble”  which  thev  have  nested 
fbr  themsflvea  on  the  one  foundation,  may  be  assureil  Uiat  though 
”  they  may  be  saved/*  it  shall  be  as  by  fire,  and  they  shall 
“  suffer  losi'^  3 
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On  all  subjects  to  which  the  Divine  testimony  exteiidsy  wo 
would  rest  simply  upon  such  testimony,  to  the  exclusion  of  pro¬ 
fessed  lienionslrations  u  priori^  as  inakin^^  any  part  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  faith  and  opinion.  Nevertheless,  we  admit  that  whero 
a  prejudice,  which  is  in  itself  probably  some  a  priori  hypothesis, 
prevents  the  |>erception  of  this  evidence,  such  statements  may 
be  well  employed  in  removin^^  the  accidental  obstruction. 

Now  were  we  required  to  treat  the  question  in  hand  iudepen- 
drntly  of  Scripture  testimony,  the  following  art^umenl  would 
appear  to  us  satisfactory. 

Tlie  universe  may  he  considered  under  two  dillerent  aspects, 
each  of  which  alfiirds  a  s^round  of  expectation  tliat  the  law  of  di¬ 
versity  in  all  qualities  will  ho  found  to  pervade  the  creation,  lutlio 
lirst  place,  then,  the  universe  is  the  result  and  tlie  exercise  of  all 
the  natural  and  moral  attributes  of  (iod, — an  etieci  corres|>oud- 
iiiti^  to  its  cause ;  or  what  is  the  same  tiling;  for  the  present  pur|>OHe,. 
it  is  the  display,  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  bein^  exhibited  to  linite 
minds,  of  the  character  of  the  Creator.  In  all  he  does  God  if 
wise,  and  ^ood,  and  free ;  and  he  is  so  in  a  way  |>crceptible  to 
at  least  all  holy  i n tel li (fences.  And,  further,  it  is  presumed  that, 
in  this  exhibition  of  the  Divine  character  to  intelligent  creatures, 
there  appears  to  be,  from  all  that  we  see,  as  well  as  from  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  Scripture,  a  special  end  in  the  structure  and  oonduci 
of  tlie  universe,  a  first  lesson,  written  again  and  again,. on  every 
page  of  the  great  Book,  the  lesson  which  we  may  conceive  to  be 
the  most  neetiful  for  creatures  to  learn ;  that  is,  that  Qod  is 
iovereipn ;  tlrat,  as  he  is  the  direct  cause  of  all  good,  he  is  so 
freely  ;  he  does  good  as  he  will.  Now,  as  even  in  the  present 
state,  in  which  all  things  are  veiled,  every  atom  of  the  visible 
creation  redects  siunetliing  of  this  dazzling  truth,  may  we  oot 
confidently  expi^ct,  that  in  tlie  state  of  consuininaiion,  it  shall  be 
much  more  glorious,  and  b<*come  the  beginning  and  the  ending 
of  all  adoration  ?  But  although  power,  and  goodness,  and 
ether  attributes,  (to  say  wisdom  would  he  to  cede  the  question,) 
might  be  displayed  in  a  system  of  which  namenetfn  should  be 
the  iHTvadiiig  law,  sovereignty,  whose  property  it  is  to  make  a 
diiference  in  the  bestowmciit  of  good,  irrespt*ctive  of  any 
extrinsic  claim,  would,  in  such  a  system,  be  latent.  But 
merely  physical  diversities,  although  indeed  they  imply  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  sovereignty,  most  <lirectly  tend  to  illustrate  a  natural 
perfection,  the  wisdom  of  contrivance,  it  is  in  the  beslowmeni 
•f  dillerent  portions  of  the  ultimate  good,  of  likeness  to  (iod, 
and  the  favour  consequent  u|)on  it,  that  is,  of  happiness, — it  in 
here  that  the  Divine  Sovereignty  reigns,  and  is  magnitied  ;  and 
it  is  on  this  grouud,  we  presume  to  say,  that  “  the  servants  of 
**  (iod,  both  great  and  email,''  shall  delight  to  give  him  glory. 
And  thus,  when  the  principle  of  self-love  shall  have  ceased  to 
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the  centre  of  the  houI,  and  all  Indy  hein^sliall  revolve  widi  un- 
varyiDi^  ju^tiiesa  about  the  common  soiin  e  of  jjood, —  aa  tlie  pri 
mary  aubjeot  of  felicity  shall  be  the  apprehended  eternal  bless « 
edness  of  (Sod, — that  tshich  is  roetliute,  and  secondary,  shall 
spring  from  the  apprehension  of  the  bh'ssi'dncss,  in  their  <le«^rees, 
of  other  beings  of  higher  and  of  lower  orders.  And  when  the 
least  of  the  sons  of  (iod  shall  converse  with  those  who  “  excel 
“  Id  atren^h,”  these  shall  say,  ‘  Brethren,  be  "lad  ami  rejoice 
^  with  us,  for  all  this  ^lory  that  the  Father  has  Ix^stowed  iijion 
*  us and  tliose,  ‘  Brethren,  help  us  to  praise  him  for  what 
‘  he  hath  tlone  for  us,  even  for  «#.’  'I  he  hanuony  of  a  diver- 
sIBod  systciu  is  founded  upon  the  recognition  of  sovereignty  in 
bestow  men  t. 

But  we  have  said  that  the  universe  may  be  contemplated 
under  a  second  ii8\iect,  and  we  mean  as  it  is  a  system  of  oh~ 
jects  adapted  to  the  active  and  ))assivc  affections  of  all  con¬ 
scious  beings  ;  and  especially  as  affording  the  medium  of  exer¬ 
cise  for  the  moral  qualities  of  the  intelligent  creation. 

Now,  to  confine  ourselves  to  that  wliich  bears  u|)on  the  par¬ 
ticular  c|uesiioti,  we  ask,  .\re  there  not  qualitii^s  and  dispositions 
in  our  nature,  we  will  not  say  as  fallen,  hut  ns  restored,  whidi 
most  plainly  indicate  its  destination  to  a  state  atVording  every 
|K>ssiblc  diversity  of  rank,  and  office,  and  power,  and  employ¬ 
ment,  and  excelU'iice,  and  attaiument  ?  Ftwv,  we  presume, 
will  imagine  the  narrow  pass  of  Death  to  be  so  strait,  as  to 
rend  from  the  soul  every  thing  that  distinguishes  man  from 
man,  and  to  cause  him  to  emerge,  stript  of  all  hut  the  naked 
consciousness  of  identity.  Sudi  a  supposition  derogates  from 
the  wisdom  of  Him  who  has  made  nothing  in  vain.  Hut  we 
will  not  insist  upon  those  natural  endowments  which  distinguish 
the  few  from  the  many,  and  tit  them  for  |>cculinr  employments, 
or  those  correspondent  deficiencies  which  relate  the  many  to 
the  few.  We  pass  by  every  distinction  but  that  which  is  iiUi* 
mate.  And  it  is  this  ultimate  difference  among  those  who  have 
been  /e/ZoiTf,  whicli  seems  essential  to  the  full  exercise  or  last 
tinishing  of  tliose  shining  graces  which  Christianity  imparts  and 
clierislies.  We  Ciiii  but  glance  at  the  illustration  of  this  posi¬ 
tion,  which  might  indec<i  be  pursued  at  great  length.  All 
graces  are  comjirehendcd  in  love. — And  now  wc  must  be  in¬ 
debted  to  the  rellectioii  upon  their  own  minds,  of  our  Christian 
readers.— ill  they  not  grant  to  us  that,  as  it  relate-s  to  crea- 
tuix's,  the  tiii’tlicst,  the  bigluwt  and  most  finished  exercise  of 
love,  is  that  which  passes  on  to  beings  who,  while  we  f«*el  that 
they  are  fellows^  are,  some  superior,  and  others  inferior,  to  onr- 
atdves.^  The  lute  that  has  such  a  field  is,  if  we  may  so  express 
ourseiv««,  riefi  in  pungent  ingredients,  compared  witli  iliat 
which  relates  to  an  undistinguished  crowd.  Wc  are  ready  to 
say  Uiere  muhi  bo  such  a  hold,  or  the  expansive  cuergy  of  tbit 
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|)riii(M|»le  \^iU  bo  Htruitened,  if  not  in  its  lene:tlitt  lud  breadths, 
ut  bsist  in  its  lieii^liU  nnd  depths.  Is  it  not  this  k^per-actum 
ot  (he  prineipio  of  love  called  forth  by  the  superior  e«celleoca 
and  huppiiiess  of  a  brother^  \»hieli  will  1n‘  the  i^und  of  (hat 
iH'stiitie  passion  whose  object  is  (he  adorable  excellence  and 
infinite  blessedness  of  liini  who  will  aliew  us  his  hands  and 
“  his  foot,”  and  call  us  brethren  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  Ioto 
limy  yet  be  more  sublimed,  it  must  be  in  ita  direction  towards 
inferiors.  W  hen  the  evil  passions  which  are  heraao  thickly 
clustered  upon  «c(/*,  are  no  more, — in  that  world  where  tha 
hiirbe^^t  rank  of  creatures  is  the  most  beautiful  in  Aumh/eiHNis.— - 
there  w  ill  love  receive  its  finishing  of  tendernent^  in  lookifif^ 
downwards,  'inhere  may  the  prime  article  of  a  higher  reward 
eoiisist  in  the  participation,  though  at  an  infinite  remove,  of  (hat 
iiielVable  sentiment  with  which  the  Father  of  the  universe  looks 
down  upon  all  tliat  he  has  made. 

Anil  let  it  he  imagined  how  these  correlative  sentiments 
will  he  aggravatcil,  if  we  may  be  ailoweil  the  expression, 
hy  the  rememhered  circumstances  of  the  present  world.  Who 
that  rellects  doi^s  not  perceive  something  at  least  in  the  dis* 
pensations  of  grace  and  the  arrangements  of  Providence,  of ‘a 
jirofoiind  euntrivance  for  urging  up  to  tike  highesi  poiut  the 
noble  sentiments  of  which  the  renewed  nature  is  susceptible  P 
Will  the  reader,  while  he  consults  his  best  ftHilings,  indulge 
himself  in  an  anticipation  that  may  illustrate  the  idea  we  so 
hastily  sketch  ?  l^ct  him  ask  then.  Who  are  the  occupants  of 
those  lofty  thrones?  'riiose  are  they  who  arc  come  from  wretched 
habitations  and  tattered  garments,  from  servitude  and  soniid 
crafts,  from  want  and  loathsojneiu^s,  from  obscurity  and  con¬ 
tempt  ;  but  they  were  rich  in  faith,  and  acconling  to  their  faith, 
it  is  done  unto  them. — And  who  are  they  sitting  at  (heir  feet, 
waiting  their  instructions,  and  learning  there  Uie  first  lessons  of 
(lie  celestial  liturgy  ?  These  are  they  who  shone  in  the  world. 
They  were  great,  and  wise,  and  learned,  and  admired.  With 
(iod  all  things  are  possible,  and  he  is  able  to  save  to  the  utter¬ 
most. — But  who  shall  now  imagine  the  retch  and  force  of  the 
sentiment,  on  (lie  one  side,  of  admiration,  and  submission,  sod 
gratitude,  on  the  other,  of  tenderness,  forbearance,  and  bene¬ 
ficence,  that  may  take  place,  io  such  a  supposed  relation,  be¬ 
tween  those  who  have  l>een  great  in  the  world  tliougik  bahts 
in  grace,  and  those  who,  tliough  but  babes  in  the  world,  had 
attained  to  the  fulness  of  tlic  stature  of  men  in  Christ  Jesus  ? 

We  presume  then,  (were  the  Scriptures  silent  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,)  that  the  system  of  Div  rsity,  ho  apparently  illustrative  of 
(lie  Divine  iierfections,  and  so  manifestly  rich  in  moral  means, 
possesses  a  large  balance  of  probability  over  that  of  perttet 
equality. — But  the  Scriptures  are  not  silent  upon  (be  subject. 
Indeed,  upon  the  general  doctrine  of  tiie  future  state,  there  is 
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much  incidentally  roininunieatcd  that  seems  often  passed  over 
by  Christians,  with  the  sentiment,  ‘  When  we  ji^et  to  heasen, 

•  we  shall  know  all  about  it.’  'I'hat  is  true  :  hut  let  us  take  rare  to 
know  now  all  that,  the  knowledge  of  which  may  intlucnee  our 
condition  when  there. 

We  should  be  please<l  to  see  some  |>erson,  qualified  by  deso- 
tional  feeling  and  competent  learning,  employed  in  collecting  the 
sacred  testimony  in  a  way  of  carelul  induction  and  modest  in¬ 
ference.  W  e  should  be  please<l,  were  the  result  only  to  engage 
the  thoughts  of  Christians  where  we  fear  not  that  they  will 
wander  um  often,  or  rest  too  long,  and  from  whence  they  can 
hardly  return  without  some  quickened  movement  on  their  road. 

Art.  IV.  1.  An  Essay  on  the  Commutation  ofTitheSy  to  which  wa» 
ndjiidged  the  Bedfordean  Gold  Medal,  by  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Society  for  ific  Encouragcnicnl  of  .Agriculture,  Art<, 
^Iunufilcture^,  and  Commerce.  By  .lohn  Benett,  Esq.  of  Pyt 
llou!U.‘,  Wills,  8vo.  pp.  13.  Kidgway,  London,  ISl  E 

Letter'  to  John  Benett y  Esq,  on  his  Essay  relative  to  the  Commuta* 
iion  of  i'ithrs.  By  the  Uev.  William  Coxe,  Archdeacon  of  Wilts, 
bvo.  pp.  Salisbury.  • 

3.  Beply  to  the  Letter  of  the  Rev,  IVimam  Coie,  See.  By  John 
Benclt.  8vo.  pp.  71.  Salisbury. 

*L  The  Bight  to  ('hurch  Property  secure Jy  ami  C ommutation  of  Tithes 
vindicaterl.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Bev.  William  Coxe.  [Signed 
Hubert  (tourlay.]  8vopp.  41.  I lighicy,  London,  181.5, 

.5.  Three  Additional  Letters  to  J.  Benetty  Esq.  on  the  Commutation  of 
Tithe,  In  Answer  to  Ins  Reply.  By  the  Rev.  William  Coxe.  8va 
pp.  **L  Salisbury. 

6.  Replies  to  the  Three  Additional  LetterSy  &c.  By  John  Benett. 
pp.  117.  Carpenter,  London.  I81f). 

V.  A  letter  to  Frankland  Lcxcisy  Esq,  3/.  P.  on  Commutation  of  Tithes* 
By  the  Ucv.  John  Fisher,  of  Wavendon.  8vo.  pp.  31.  Uiving- 
tons,  London.  1817. 

8.  The  Sacred  and  I  ndt  feasible  Rights  of  the  Clergy  examinedy  recog^ 
nisedy  and  vindteated  ;  the  OrigtHy  Moral  Obligutiony  and  Policy  of 
the  Laiv  of  Tithes  enquired  into,  xvith  a  safc%  simqde^  andejffectual  Plan 
for  relieving  the  People frjm  the  Obnoxious  Burthens  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  Churchy  Ac.  Addressed  to  Lord  Viscount  Mdton,  M.P. 
for  Yorkshire.  Hvo.pp.  104.  Gale  and  Fenner,  London.  1817. 

An  Appeal  to  Equityy  showing  the  Unrca^jonahlcncss  and  Injustice 
of  obliging  Dissenters  to  contribute  towards  the  Support  of  the 
Church  ef  England.  Wiili  some  Remarks  on  Tylhes.  By  Phile- 
leutherus.  8vo.  pp.  37.  Longman,  London.  1817. 

A  T  various  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Iteformcd  Church  of 
Kiiglaiul,  has  the  subject  of  decimal  endow luciit  undergone 
contruViTsial  discussion  ;  but  it  is  umler  a  complexion  altogether 
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of  t  nofel  nature,  that  that  discussion  has  been  rciiewefl  of  lat# 
^ears.  It  Has  natural  enough  that  an  institution,  owiiiff  its  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  Christian  Church  to  the  usurpations  of  Papacy, 
should  come  into  question,  urhen  the  authority  of  the  Papal  chaur 
had  h(^  disowned,  and  when  no  countenance  could  be  found  for 
the  continuance  of  the  ordinance  in  the  precepts  of  tlie  Aiiostlcs, 
or  in  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church.  In  most  of  the  liefonn- 
ed  Churches  on  the  Continent,  the  exhortations  of  Erasmus, 
Sa^arellus,  and  others,  had  prevailetl,  the  ri^ht  to  tithes  beinp^ 
disclaimed,  with  the  other  incidents  of  the  Popish  hierarchy  ; 
and  in  Enqland,  the  arc^uments  of  many  of  our  own  reformers, 
and  |»articularly  of  VVicklifle,  Brute,  anti  Thorpe,  were  directed, 
though  without  success,  to  the  same  object.  On  the  abolition  of 
prelacy,  at  the  subsequent  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  at¬ 
tack  ii))oii  Tithes  was  renewed  with  increased  as|>erity,  and 
with  p^reat  powers  of  argument ;  particularly  by  Milton,  in  his 

('onsiderations  touching^  the  likeliest  means  to  remove  hire- 
“  lini^s  out  of  the  church,”  and  by  Anthony  Pearson,  a  justice 
of  Westmoreland,  in  his  “Great  Case  of  Tithes  truly  statetl.” 
Since  the  re>establishment  of  an  Episcopal  hierarchy,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  ^  the  divine  right  of  tithes,*  has,  at  various  times,  been 
a  fruitful  source  of  polemical  discussion  ;  but  as  the  Church  be¬ 
came  secure<l  in  her  legal  title,  by  long  acquiescence  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  settlement,  the  jus  dtvinum  was  insisted  on  with  less 
earnestness,  and  was  ultimately  abandoned  by  tacit  consent,  as 
an  untenable  position.  Even  Blackstone,  the  champion  of  all 
constituted  ordinances,  thought  it  prudent  to  drop  this  claim  to 
veneration,  and  to  rest  the  sanctity  of  Tithes  on  their  remote 
anticpiity  ;  and  his  example  has,  we  believe,  in  modern  times, 
been  followed  by  all  who  have  been  at  the  pains  of  informing 
themselves  with  any  degree  of  precision  on  the  subject. 

The  concession  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  had  the  effect  that 
concessions  generally  have.  Being  content  to  claim  their  tithes 
as  a  legal  right,  they  were  no  longer  reminded  of  the  incompa¬ 
tibleness  of  the  exaction  with  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church, 
and  with  the  scriptural  character  of  a  Christian  ministry. 

It  was  in  the  very  nature  of  tithes,  as  a  property,  that  long 
and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  should  constitute  the  most  tecure 
of  all  possible  titles.  It  was  no  poll-tax  which  miglit  have  been 
abolished  after  any  possible  period  of  exaction,  without  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  balances  and  modifications  of  different  classes  of 
pro|)erty  ;  it  was  no  charge  upon  fluctuating  income,  which 
might  have  subsided  into  the  source  from  which  it  was  derived, 
like  any  other  personal  tax,  without  the  smallest  political  incon¬ 
venience  ;  but  it  was  an  exclusive  charge  upon  one  distinct  spe¬ 
cies  of  possession,  which,  while  fixed  and  immutable  hi  its  own 
nature,  was  a  frequent  subject  of  transfer  from  one  individual  to 
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another.  J'liib  the  case,  it  very  iiutumlly  happened,  that 
in  all  |»ec’uniary  tran}»uctioiis  wliich  hud  property  in  iand  iov 
their  subject,  the  calcnlutions  of  %ulue  %\ould  be  defalcate!)  pre» 
cisely  to  that  amount  which  croiislituted  the  cbtiniated  value mf 
the  tithe  ;  and  as  in  process  of  time,  all  property  in  land  bad 
necessarily  become  the  subject  of  vendition,  the.  security  of  the 
titlie-otTner's  title  would  be  uupiiented  exactly  iu  that  degree 
that  theland'OWiier  had  lost  his  apparent  equity  ton  property  for 
which  he  had  never  given  a  consideration,  liut  a  still  more  for- 
inidablc  fortification  to  the  title  of  the  tithe-owner  was  contained 
in  another  circumstance,  which  owed  its  existence  to  that  whicli 
had  been  branded  with  the  name  of  sacrilege.  It  might  have 
been  foreaeen,  that  so  long  as  that  peculiar  property  which  con* 
stituted  the  Church's  endowment,  was  «‘xcUisively  enjoyed  by 
ecclesiastical  |>ersons,  in  virtue  of  their  fulhlling  that  particular 
cliaracter,  and  not  by  force  of  any  civil  acquisition,  a  door  was 
open  to  the  uneniharrass(  d  discussion  of  the  expediency  of  ino- 
dif)iug  or  abolishing  that  property,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
payment  of  any  other  class  of  public  servants  is  discussed,  and 
upon  tlie  uneiitangled  principles  of  moral  and  political  fitness. 
ItUad  been  a  maslerrpiece  of  policy,  had  it  bet  ii  brought  about 
with  Uiat  design,  to  have  provided  thoi  the  partial  impoverish- 
lucnt  of  the  Church  should  have  wrought  its  permanent  secu* 
rity,  by  implicating  a  portion,  and  that  no  inconsiderahlc  one,  of 
Uie  peculiar  property  appropriated  to  its  support,  in  the  compli¬ 
cated  rights  and  iulcrests  created  hy  unrestrictiMl  alienation,  as  a 
temporal  inheritance.  Without  Uie  machinations  of  the  Church, 
however,  and  in  defiance  of  its  apficals,  that  event  was  ctlVctcd; 
and  tithes,  in  the  form  of  lay-impropriatiout,  having,  after  occa¬ 
sional  struggles,  been  cstubliNlied  as  a  valid  civil  property,  and 
recognisetl  as  such  hy  the  Jjcgislaturc  lor  nearly  three  centuries, 
the  faith  of  the  nation  has  been  pledged  to  their  support  equally 
witli  that  of  any  other  lay  inheritance  ;  and  the  Cliurch  is  now 
content  to  look  to  the  npoli^  as  the  basis  of  her  security. 

Ill  the  midst  of  thelidling  re|K)se  of  undisputed  enjoyment,  an 
occasion  of  renewed  discussion  has  grsdnally  sprung  up,  whoHy 
unforefiecn  hy  any  previous  agitators  of  tin*  suujfcc,  of  a  rharac- 
tiu'  altogether  tlistinet  trom  |K)lemical  distpiisition,  and  most 
luuineutoiis  to  the  iiitiTests  of  the  country  in  a  political  point  of 
view.  Those  who  have  been  unaccustomeil  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  qiu'stions  of  political  economy,  and  wbo  will  be  unpre- 
pured  to  anlici)).Ue  consequences,  will  feel  surprise  at  being  told 
that  the  occasion  of  this  renewed  and  anxious  discussion  was 
simply  this,  that  the  value  ot  tithes  had  Ir'cii  found  to  iuerfmse  in 
au  inordinate  disproportion  to  that  of  lainl.  This  single  fact, 
placed  perhaps  in  (liHerent  points  of  view,  will  be  fouuii  to  con- 
uio  the  principle  of  nearly  all  the  great  evils  alleged  to  arise 
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fron  the  iiihe  laws,  and  on  which  Parliament  haa  been  to  re* 
ceotU  beaou|^it  for  relief  But  in  order  lo  ac(|uainl  the  unini* 
tiaten  reader  with  the  consequenoea  of  thia  fact,  it  ia  neceaaary 
to  call  before  hit  atteiitiou  the  circuuittaucet  under  which  it  baa 
lurtoeu.  To  thoae  who  are  aware  of  Uic  rerolution  which  haa 
taken  place  iu  modern  times,  in  the  principles  of  ai^riculture,  it 
mi^ht  l>e  enough  to  remind  tliem  that  the  titlie,  in  itt  legal  aente^ 
it  a  tenth  part  of  the  uaoat  produce  of  the  land.  In  Uiat  tingle 
gtateiiientis  contained  the  whole  history  of  the  grierance  ;  but  to 
save  our  readers  the  trouble  of  seeking  for  the  inference,  wa 
will  proceed  to  further  elucidation. 

When  tithes  were  first  introduced  into  this  country,  capital^ 
as  applie<i  to  agriculture,  was  almost,  if  not  entirely,  unknown; 
'fbe  land  was  either  in  a  state  of  spontaneous  pasture,  or  it  was 
tu  tillage  ;  and  that  tillage  was  the  employment,  not  of  hired 
labourers,  requiring  a  stated  capital  for  the  payment  of  their 
wag(^,  but  of  the  inferior  tenantry,  as  a  part  of  their  boimden 
duty.  it  is  clear,  then,  that  tlic  prottM  produce  and  the  net 
produce,  would,  with  the  alight  exception  of  the  expense  of 
seeil  anil  farming  utensils,  be  synonymous.  A  tithe  of  the  grosa 
produce,  Uirrefore,  after  deducting  the  ex)>ense  of  colliHSting 
and  removing  it,  was  about  equivalent  lo  a  itUie  of  the  net  pro* 
fit ;  or,  in  other  words,  lo  a  tenth  part  of  the  income  of  the  land* 
owner,  so  far  ns  that  income  w'as  deriveil  from  the  land.  As  the 
expense  of  cultivation  gradually  increased,  the  value  of  the  tithe 
would  of  course  surmount  the  value  of  a  tenth  of  the  net  profit ; 
bee  aiise  the  same  quantity  of  produce  .was  taken,  without  ma« 
king  any  proportional  allowance  for  that  part  which  was  defaU 
rated  from  the  gross  produce,  to  repay  the  money  sunk  in  ciilti* 
valiun.  8up|M)sing,  therefore,  a  sum,  equal  to  one  fourth  of  the 
value  of  the  whole  orop,  to  be  expended  in  cultivation,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  tithe  to  the  tenth  of  the  net  profit  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  as  one  tenth  of  the  whole  to  one  tenth  of  throe-fourths. 
The  positive  value  of  the  titlie  was  not  only  increased  because  it 
was  a  tenth  of  the  increased  produce,  but  its  relatiro  value  was 
increased  because  it  was  a  pro|>erty  compounded  of  a  tenth  of 
the  produce  of  tlio  land,  and  u  tenth  of  the  profits  of  the 
capital  Slink  in  cultivation.  Again,  taking  the  value  of  three 
fourtlis  of  tlie  produce  as  the  uet  profit  of  Uie  cultivator,  it  is 
equally  obvious,  that  in  this  state  of  culture  the  tithe  owner  takes 
a  larger  portion  than  a  tenth  of  the  income  of  the  land  owner, 
exactly  in  the  degree  that  a  tenth  of  the  whole  is  larger  than  a 
tenth  of  three  fourths;  that  is  to  say,  he  takes  two  fifteenths, 
or  sometliiog  between  a  seventh  and  an  eiglith.  If  the  reader 
will  pursue  Uiis  arithmetical  process,  be  will  find,  Uiat  in  pro- 
]>ortu>u  as  Uic  money  expended  iu  cultivatioB  approaches  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  value  of  the  produce,  the. discrepancy  Ijetween 
the  relative  value  of  the  gross  tcutli  and  the  net  profit,  bocomei 
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;rrettrr  and  ^ater,  till  at  a  ccriaiQ  |>oint  Uic  whole  profit  is 
linirui^he^t  in  the  tithe. 

Had  England  never  become  a  ^reat  commercial  country, 
the  amount  of  this  discrepancy  would,  in  all  ^>robability,  never 
have  been  of  Mudicient  map^nitude  to  have  excited  public  solici¬ 
tude  or  justified  complaint.  Rut  the  principle  of  the  f^icvance, 
which  had  lain  dormant  and  unnoticed  for  centuries,  was  at 
length  called  into  action  by  a  chanty  of  system  originating 
almost  wholly  in  commercial  prosperity.  The  great  principle 
of  commerce,  estimating  a  large  and  actively-employed  capital 
as  the  foundation  of  wealth,  found  their  way  into  agriculture ; 
while  the  overflowings  of  commercial  aflluence  afforded  the 
means  for  putting  those  principles  into  practice.  In  the  mean 
time,  aide<l  by  the  demand  for  human  labour,  occasioned  by  un¬ 
limited  trade  and  manufactures,  the  population,  and  with  it  the 
consumption  of  agricultural  produce,  increasetl  in  a  ratio  which, 
while  it  o|>eratfMl  as  the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  the  agricul¬ 
turist,  seemed  to  mock  his  most  vigorous  efi'orts  to  provide  for. 
It  was  then  that  tlie  limits  of  the  power  of  production  possessed 
by  the  soil  became  a  (piestion  of  the  first  importance  in  |K)litical 
economy,  and  that  agriculture  was  generally  taken  up  as  an 
organized  science,  by  men  standing  foremost  in  the  ranks  of 
opulence  and  intelligence.  The  result  is  probably  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  successful  efforts  of  human  |>owcr  on  a  large 
scale,  that  the  history  of  science  records.  To  the  united  o|)era- 
tions  of  SKILL  and  capital,  it  seemed  as  if  nature  herself  had 
no  powers  of  opposition  :  it  was  not  bleakness,  nor  barrenness, 
nor  exhaustion,  nor  |K)verty,  that  could  oppose  a  barrier.  The 
names  of  common,  and  waste,  and  moor,  became  almost  forgotten. 
Small  farms,  with  their  small  capitals  and  racking  management, 
were  c^nsolidatiHl  into  such  tracts  os  afforded  the  capability  for 
an  improve<l  system  of  husbandry,  and  a  union  of  labour,  skill, 
and  capital ;  and  by  the  invention  and  introduction  of  machi¬ 
nery,  a  momentum  was  given  to  the  operations  of  labour, 
amounting  almost  to  the  imaginary  processes  of  gnostic  fiction, 
while  by  diminishing  the  expense  of  those  operations,  it  enabled 
the  grower  to  bring  his  produce  to  the  market  at  a  cheaper 
price*. 


•  The  celebrated  feat  of  Robin  Goodfellow, 

•  When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mom, 

•  Hit  shadowy  flau  had  thresh’d  the  corn, 

•  That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end,* 

is  marvellous  enough ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  human 
ingenuity  to  rival  even  the  goblin  himself.  The  threshing  machine 
alone  b  computetl  to  have  incrc*ased  the  value  of  oor  contumaMe 
corn,  to  (he  amount  of  four  millions  of  money.  See  Prettoo  m  tAc 
Corn  Lamty  p.  91. 
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In  the  muUt  of  all  thw  success,  nn<l  of  the  activity  and  eneri^ 
inspired  hy  it,  it  was  a  inorlifyiiif^  discovery  to  the  a^riculturiat, 
that  while  even  nature  herseli  l^anie  subservient  to  his  man* 
date,  there  existed,  in  a  political  institution,  an  obstacle  of  the 
mo^t  insurtnountable  nature  to  advaiicinp^  ctiltivation.  But  the 
extent  of  this  obstacle  was  not  all  at  once  revealed.  The  wis¬ 
dom  of  a  previous  a^e,  lei;islatin|^  as  it  were  by  antici|>ation, 
had  provided  that  on  the  i*eclaiinin^  of  barren  lands,  tb«>so 
which  hatl  never  ))aid  any  tithe  nt  all,  should  continue  tit  he- free 
for  seven  years,  and  those  that  had  only  paid  some  inferior  kind 
of  tithe,  us  of  wool,  &c.  should  remain  for  seven  years  char^- 
at)le  only  with  such  tithes  as  they  ha<t  previously  paid.  As  the 
inelositre  and  improvement  of  waste  lands  were  amon^  tlie  most 
important  and  arduous  measures  of  modern  as^riculture,  and  as 
the  immense  expense  incurre<i  in  reclaiminq^  them,  would,  in 
most  cases,  have  rendered  an  iincomproiniscd  rii^ht  of  titba 
ruinous  to  the  cultivator,  the  relief  liehl  out  by  this  enactment 
was  embraced  with  no  small  complacency  by  the  farmer  and 
the  land-owner.  Doubts  however  arose,  (amt  on  what  will  not 
doubts  arise  as  to  the  precise  extent  of  the  intended  application 
of  the  law.  'I'lie  parties  implicated,  resorted  for  a  solution  of 
those  doidds  to  the  courts  ;  and  when  the  operation  of  tlie 
statute  came  to  be  discussed  before  the  judges,  it  was  found  to 
he  criimhlin^  to  pieces  in  their  lisnds.  U|K>ii  distinctions,  we 
believe  loi^ically  correct  in  themselves,  between  lands  barren 
t<napfp  natarfp,  and  lands  barren  quoad  agriculiuram,  with 
other  technical  reasoning  of  a  similar  nature,  the  i^reat  roast 
of  |)roprietors  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  statute  of  Ed* 
ward  VI.  converted  into  a  dead  letter  for  all  their  purposes  of 
improvement.  Even  this  grievance,  however,  in  part  included 
its  own  remedy.  It  was  obvious  that  in  all  cases  where  im¬ 
provements  of  tliis  kind  were  in  contemplation,  if  the  full  demand 
of  t!ie  tithe  would  have  neutralized  the  ex|>ected  profit,  or  have 
converted  (hat  profit  into  loss,  the  measure  itself  would  not  pro¬ 
ceed.  Wherever,  therefore,  any  great  increase  of  produce  waa 
to  he  expected,  it  was  the  obvious  intert‘8t  of  the  tithe  owner  to 
come  to  sonic  arrangement  with  the  proprietors,  which  should 
h'avc  a  sutficient  surplus  of  profit  in  their  bauds,  to  form  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  currying  the  measure  into  execution.  When  the 
tithes  were  in  the  hands  of  a  clerical  owner,  particularly  of  a  re* 
sident  one,  it  would  rarely  happen  that  he  would  incur  the 
odium  of  standing  out  against  tlie  whole  mass  of  proprietors,  in 
a  measure  ufftx'ting  their  common  interests  ;  and  when  tlicy  were 
in  (hose  of  uu  impropriator,  he  would  commonly  have  an  equiva* 
lent,  if  not  a  superior  interest,  in  the  improvcinent  of  the  land. 

But  still  cases  would  occur,  and  did  occur,  where  the  atub- 
bomness  or  tenacity  of  an  individual  would  paralyse,  if  not 
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ciefettt,  the  most  beneficial  o|K'rations.  Even  supposing  the  full 
liemaDd  of  tithes  to  be  persisted  in,  there  might,  in  some  cases, 
be  a  babince  in  favour  of  the  cultivators,  upon  the  coinpuUtioii 
of  profit,  which  an  avaricious  tithe  ouner  might  rely  upon  as 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  abandonment  of  the  design,  although  by 
no  means  a  com|>€nsntion  for  the  expenditure  of  capital,  of  labour, 
and  of  skill,  necessary  to  bring  ilie  land  into  a  state  of  fertility. 
In  other  oases  the  incumbent  might  be  non-resident,  and  tliere- 
fore  indifferent  to  the  good-will  of  his  parishioners  ;  or  he  might 
be  at  previous  enmity  with  them,  and  so  no  chance  of  ndjust- 
ment  on  either  side.  In  some  instances  too  there  might  be  a 
misapprehension  of  the  intended  object  of  the  arrangement,  and 
ill  others  the  incumbent  might  resist  from  a  princi|)le  of  zeal  for 
the  iuterosts  of  the  church,  or  of  ^  duty  to  his  successoi  s  a  com¬ 
modious  form  of  expression  adopted  by  many  who  would  never 
lose  a  night's  rest,  it  the  whole  series  of  their  successors  were 
strung  hpad  and  stern,  as  a  mariner  would  teriu  it,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  the  o|)eration  of  tithes  on 
improvementsextending  over  large  tracts  of  land  comprehend¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  interests,  and  which  have  been  carried  on  under 
the  general  name  of  inclosures,  and  sanctioned  by  specific  Acts 
of  Parliament.  With  res|>ect  to  individual  improvements,  tlie 
obstacle  was  far  more  appalling ;  for  besides  being  open  to  all 
the  inconveniences  of  parochial  inclosures,  they  were  subject  to 
this  intolerable  grievance,  that  as  no  incumbent  was  competent, 
without  the  aid  of  parliament,  to  bind  his  successor,  liowever 
moderate  or  rationally  iiiclintMi  tlie  existing  tithe-owner  might 
be  ill  coming  to  an  arrangement  v%hich  should  enable  the  pro¬ 
prietor  to  pursue  his  proposed  undertaking,  Uie  improvement 
should  no  sooner  be  etfected,and  grateful  Nature  about  to  repay 
tlie  bounty  which  had  l>een  bestowed  on  her,  than  the  death  or 
resignation  of  tite  incumbent  might  imroeiliately  turn  the  tables 
u|>on  the  cultivator,  and  an  unqualifiod  demand  of  the  full  tithe 
terminate  his  pros^iect  of  well-earned  profit,  if  not  effect  his 
min.  Ill  various  other  ways  the  system  was  inimical  to  the 
advancement  of  agricultural  scieuce.  There  were  some  articles 
of  cultivation  which  were  so  bulky,  or  the  raising  of  which  in¬ 
volved  so  great  an  e\|H'iisc  in  the  first  instance,  that  however 
sanguine  the  prospt'cts  of  siiceeas,  the  liability  to  tithe  umounteil 
to  a  fieremptory  proliibition.  In  two  [larticular  instancies,  where 
the  HiibjectH  of  cultivation  were  of  great  national  importance, 
and  tlie  supply  of  the  foreigu  article  took  a  vast  sum  of  money 
annually  out  of  the  kingdom,  the  legislature  had  interfered, 
having  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  restricted  the  tithe  of 
fiemp  and  Max  to  five  shillings  per  acre  for  a  limited  period,  which 
nsitricuoa  was  made  pef|ieiual  in  the  reign  of  George  1.,  and  hdv- 
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in^  pursued  the  same  memsure  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  with  re* 
s|)e€t  to  madder,  for  fourteen  yeors,  wbicli  restriction  wan,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  term,  renewed  for  the  same  uoriod.  But 
here  the  relief  endeii,  and  the  Tarious  articles  of  cultivation,  and 
systems  of  husbandry  which  the  progress  of  acieuoe  from  time  to 
lime  suggested,  had  to  struggle  against  the  titiiiog-maii  as  they 
eould,  and  were  often  found  impracticable.  Thus  it  is  remarkeil 
by  Mr.Cioiirlay,  an  intelligent  Scotchman,  farming  in  Wiltshire: 

*  Tithe  trenches  dee|)eHt  against  great  permanent  iroprovementa, 

<  such  as  may  be  effected  by  tlie  capital  of  the  proprietor ;  but  in 

*  the  more  temporary  economy  of  a  tenant’s  practice,  it  is  also 
^  quite  insurmoiinhible  in  many  oases.  Thus  in  Scotland,  the 

*  practice  of  soiling  with  green  food,  or  stall  feeding  with  turnips, 
v\bicli  giv4^  sucli  additional  employment  to  labourers  and 

*  gnierates  so  much  manure,  cannot  he  effected  under  the  tithe 
^  svstein.  The  withdrawing  of  a  tenth  of  such  bulky  articles 

*  us  cut  grass,  vetches,  and  turnips  from  the  farm,  would  not 

*  only  totally  countenict  a  principal  object  of  this  admirable 

*  practice,  viz.  the  increase  of  manure,  but  might  turn  the  aoale 
‘  tVuiu  profit  entirely  to  loss.  Nor  could  tlie  agreement  of  jw*e- 
^  nthi  parties  give  sufficient  security  for  the  introduction  of 
^  such  iiiiprovcmeiit.  The  practice  of  it  requires  not  only  ac* 

^  coiiiinutlation  in  the  way  of  building,  &.c.  but  steady  system  in 

*  tlio  field,  and  a  conformity  in  the  general  management.* 

Other  instances  of  a  similar  nature  occurred  in  different  parti 
of  the  country,  in  the  course  of  ex|)crimental  practice,  and  have 
been  detailed  from  time  to  time  by  the  writers  on  agriculture. 
In  the  mean  time,  as  the  knowle<lge  of  the  principles  of  poll* 
tical  economy  lK*cunie  more  extended,  and  the  cultifatiou  of  tliem 
iiioie  successful,  these  circumstances  assumed  a  very  aerious 
cliarnctcr.  it  had  at  lengtii  come  to  be  admitted  among  tlie 
piinciples  of  that  science,  not  only  that  it  was  the  first  business 
of  a  state  to 'provide  food  foe  its  population,  but  ^  that  agricul* 

*  ture  was  tlie  immediate  source  of  human  provision ;  that 

*  trade  conduced  to  the  production  of  provision  only  as  it  pro* 

^  moted  agriculture ;  and  that  the  whole  system  of  conmiarce, 
‘  vast  aiul  various  as  it  was,  had  no  other  public  importanon 
‘  tliaii  its  subserviency  to  this  end,’*  It  was  proved  too,  be* 
yoiid  the  risk  of  controversy,  that  the  best  interests  of  the  oom* 
uiuiiity  were  involved  in  the  encouragement  of  tillage,  while 
the  predominance  of  {mstiirage  diminished  at  once  the  quantity 
of  liiDoiir  and  of  provisioo.  But  what  was  the  operation  of  Uie 
lithe  ^  It  was  in  the  most  direct  way  that  of  a  bounty  upra 
tuie,  while  upon  tillage  its  oppressioii  incmaad  ofecisely  in 
tlie  degree  that  the  industry  aud  capital  pf  the  farmer  weiw 

I  . 
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u|K>n  it.  'riiat  thin  wan  practically  true,  -and  tiol 
merely  no  in  thtniry,  in  capable  of  abundant  prool.  We  take 
the  timt  illustration  of  it  tliat  comes  in  our  way,  in  the  follow - 
»  ini^  extract  from  an  Account  of  the  Vale  of  Skipton,  in  a  letter 
from  a  ji^ntleman  in  that  neit^hbourliood,  to  Messrs.  Rennie  and 
Co.  printe<i  by  the  Hoard  of  Atcriculture.^  ‘  Tithes  are  t^^‘ne- 
*•  rally  collect«‘d  in  kind,  and  are  very  reluctantly  and  ill  paid. 

*  Since  the  intro<Uictioii  of  grazing  into  the  country,  they  art* 

^  reduceil  in  an  astonishint^  dcsi^rc'e,  the  lands  which  are  most 

*  profitable  to  the  occu)ner,  are  least,  or  indeed  not  at  all  so,  to 
‘  the  clergyman; — he  must  either  submit  to  this,  or  involve 

*  hiiiiMdf  in  a  te<tious  and  GX|H*nsive  law  suit  for  agistment 

*  tithe,  |H*rhaps  at^ainst  an  obstinate  and  powerful  combination 

*  of  the  fariimrs  and  land  owners.,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  most 

*  intelligent  people  here,  that  the  present  mode  of  collectiuj^ 

*  tithes  is  one  pi  iiieipul  cause  of  the  hi^h  price  of  corn.  Lar^e 

*  quantitms  arc  continued  in  tj^rass,  which  would  be  ploiii^hed  ti» 

*  advanta^,  if  a  certain  and  i^enerai  commutation  for  titlies 

*  could  be  established.’ 

But  all  these  political  evils  were  as  nothing,  when  compared 
with  the  immetliate  and  extensive  moral  evil  arisinu^  from  the 
system  in  the  continual  contention  and  enmity  between  the  tithe 
owner  and  the  tithe  payer,  and  the  excitement  of  the  inalic^nant 
and  unchristian  passions.  Of  the  amount  of  this  evil  the  do¬ 
mestic  history  of  almost  every  villat^e  in  the  kingdom,  and  ))ar- 
ticHjIarlv  of  those  where  tithe  was  taken  in  kind,  furnishes  llie 
illustration.  In  numberless  instances  the  decree  of  exaspera¬ 
tion  produced  by  it,  not  only  efVi^cted  an  entire  alienation  between 
the  pastor  and  Ins  parishioners,  but  exciteil  tlie  latter  to  the 
('ommission  of  the  most  indefensible  extremities,  'rtiiis,  in  the 
pariah  of  Turrim^doii,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which  was  insnlatcHl, 
and  surrounded  by  deep  d)kes,  the  rector  beinu;  dissatisfied  with 
an  inadt'quate  composition,  declared  his  determination  to  take 
tlie  tithes  in  kind.  I'lie  fanners  accordingly  set  them  out, 
and  having  conveyed  their  harvest  over  the  temporary  bridges 
('onstnicteil  across  the  dykes  for  that  purpose,  immodiately  de¬ 
stroyed  the  bridges,  leaving  the  tithe  to  rot  upon  the  ground. t 
Of  the  extent  of  the  malignancy  thus  engendered,  the  clergy 
cotnpUine<i,  as  inigfit  be  expecietl,  very  feelingly  ;  and  to  those 
unleCtert^  in  the  springs  of  human  conduct,  with  great  appear¬ 
ance  of  justice.  *  It  was  often  of  very  little  consequence,  (said 
*  a  Iste  bishop  of  Peterborough,!)  that  a  clergyman  was  a  good 

*  In  the  Appendix  to  Messrs.  Rennie's  Agricultural  Survey  oj 
Yorkthire. 

f  This  fact  was  stated  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  in  the  House  of 

Lords,  in  the  Debate  on  the  Uxniogton  Inclosure  Bill,  1781*  - 
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*  man,  that  he  \?as  boncrolont,  kind,  ineok,  and  generous, 

*  that  he  posaeased  every  Chriatian  and  moral  virtue,  that  he 
^  laboured  inceHaantly,  aa  mtcU  by  precept  aa  example,  in  Uie  care 
'  and  instruction  of  his  flock.  If  he  preached  like  an  aiii^l,  lie 

*  wotihl  often,  indeeti  almost  always,  pn^ach  in  vain,  while 

*  those  to  whom  he  addresseil  himself  had  conceived  prejudices 

*  and  resentments  ai^inst  him  ;  and  for  what  ?  because  only  he 
'  was  a  partaker  of  their  property  and  labours.  He  (the 

*  Bishop)  presumed  he  need  not  press  tliis  point  upon  his 
^  learneii  brethren  ;  they  knew  it.  It  was  notorious,  and  fami- 

*  liar  by  common  observation  and  experience.  The  int«*rest  of 

*  the  incumbent  was  deemed  incompatible  with  the  interest  of 
'  his  parishioners,  and  the  merit  of  tlic  ecclesiastic  was  viewed 

*  throuc^h  a  wroni^  and  partial  medium,  when  his  fair  le^l  es- 
'  tablished  claims  came  to  be  balancetl  aptinst  the  interest  of 

*  his  parishioners.  The  pastor  was  in  short  totally  sunk  in  the 

*  tKhe-collector,  and  not  what  he  recommended,  but  what  he 
^  sought  or  demanded,  was  the  object  which  generally  waa  kept 

*  up  to  the  eye  of  those  called  upon  to  discharge  it.*^ 

8uch  was  tile  statement  publicly  made  by  a  dignitary  of  the 
F^ttabli$»hed  Church';  and  if  such  then  were  the*  oonsequencea  of 
the  tithe^system  in  a  case  where  Uie  incumbent  bad  every  qua* 
lity  which  couht  tend  to  the  production  of  a  contrary  feeling, 
what  must  they  liave  been  in  the  numberless  instances  which 
must  necessarily  occur  in  an  Endowed  Church,  where  the  garb 
of  the  ecclesiastic  had  been  assumed  for  lucre’s  sake,  and  where 
(to '  use  the  language  of  the  Reverend  Prelate,  in  a  stronger 
sense  tlian  we  presume  him  to  have  ititende<i)  *  the  pastor  was 
'  i[1ndeeH)  totally  sunk  in  the  tithe  collector,’  and  sought,  not 
the  flock,  but  the  fleece.  But  even  admitting,  what  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  fact,  that  in  a  majority  of  instances  the  payers  of 
tithes  were  actuated  by  feelings  of  prejmlice,  dislike,  and  |>cr- 
verseness,  how  dot's  that  aflect  the  question — the  simple  qiies> 
tion  whether  it  was  politic  or  rational  for  the  nation  to  support 
its  clergy  by  a  system  of  taxation  which,  in  the  nature  of  tilings, 
and  as  human  beings  are  constituteil,  inevitably  must  and  wouhl 
produce  those  effects, — whellier,  in  short,  the  laws  were  to  be 
made  for  mankind  as  they  are,  or,  as  they  are  not  ?  It  is  ^icrhaps 
impossible  to  name  a  tax  which  contains  in  its  own  nature  a  t4*ii* 
dency  to  misunderstanding  and  dislike  between  the  Myer  and 
the  receiver,  equal  to  that  of  tithe  taken  in  kind.  *  Its  imme*' 

*  diate  action,  even  where  parties  are  well  disposer! ,  is  positively 
‘  troublesome  and  wasteful.  In  the  most  busy  seasons  of  the 

*  year,  notices  must  be  given ;  and  much  time  and  attention 

*  taken  up  by  the  process  of  decimal  division,  1  he  operations 

*  Debate  on  the  UaiDgton  Incloture  Dill* 
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*  of  thf  cultivator  arc  in  the  way  of  the  lithe-«lra\vcr;  and  the 

*  titlic.drawcr'H  o)>crationa  intertcre  with  thorn*  of  the  culti- 

*  vator.’*  BchmIch,  there  \%  in  every  man  a  natural  repii|^- 
nancy  to  be  deprived  of  that  which  has  all  tl)e  distinctive  and 
external  circutnstancea  of  beinc^  s|>ecitically  his  own,  as  o|)- 
posed  to  a  mere  medium  of  currency.  Of  that  whidi  has  been 
raised  by  his  own  labour,  nurtured  by  his  own  care,  and  which  his 
own  capital,  skill,  and  anxiety,  have  been  exclusively  concerned 
in  proniicing^,  there  are  few  who  can  with  iniicli  ooropltcency 
admit  another  as  a  specific  sharer.  Those  who  know  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  paying  rent  through  the  medium  ot'  Inink  notes, 
and  throng  the  medium  of  a  distress,  will  understand  Uiis  very 
readily.  Considered  as  a  |K>litical  evil,  this  circumstance  may 
np|>ear  to  be  of  small  account ;  but  we  believe  it  in  reality  to  be 
far  otherwise.  The  ingcniioiis  Palcy  has  given  it  its  full  weiglit. 

‘  With  resi^ect  to  the  encouragement  of  husbandry  ;  (he  re-* 

*  marks,)  in  this,  as  in  every  other  eroployfiient,  the  irue  reward 

*  of  industry  is  in  the  price  and  sale  of  the  proilucc.  'liie  ex- 

*  elusive  right  to  (he  produce  ts  the  only  iooHemeui  which  aots 
^  oonstantlv  and  universally ;  the  only  surUig  which  keeps 

*  human  laboiir  in  motion.  All  therefore  that  the  laws  can  uu 
^  is  to  secure  this  right  to  the  occupier  of  Uie  ground,  that  is,  to 

*  constitute  stioh  a  system  of  tenure  that  tlie  full  and  entire  ad« 
^  vantage  of  every  improvement  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  im- 
^  prover ;  that  every  man  work  for  himself,  and  not  fi>r  ano- 

*  (her ;  and  that  no  one  share  in  the  pro&t,  who  does  not  aasist 

*  in  the  production.* t  Somewhat  further  he  resumes.  ^  Bui 

*  secondly,  agriculture  is  discouraged  by  every  ooosiitutioa  of 
^  landfsl  prof>erty  wbicli  lets  in  those  who  have  no  concern  h)  tbe 
^  im|>mvement  to  a  participation  of  the  profit.  This  objeotiou 
^  is  applicable  to  all  such  customs  of  manors  as  subject  the  pvo- 

*  prietor,  upon  tbe  death  of  the  lord  or  tenant,  or  the  alienation 
‘  of  the  estate,  to  a  line  ap{>ortioned  to  the  improved  value  of 

*  the  land.  But  of  all  Institutions  which  are  in  this  way  adverse 

*  to  cultivation  and  improvenrumt,  none  ‘  is  so  noxious  as  that  of 
^  tithes.  A  claimant  here  enters  into  the  produce,  who  contri- 

*  buted  no  assistanoe  whatever  to  the  productiou.  When  years 
^  perhaps  of  eare  and  toil  have  matured  an  improvement ;  when 

*  the  husbandman  sees  new  crops  ripening  to  liis  skill  and  ui<f 

*  dnstry  ;  the  moment  he  is  ready  to  put  his  sickle  to  the  grain, 

*  he  finds  himself  compelled  to  ilivide  his  harvest  with  a 
‘  stranger.* t 


•  Ritht  to  Chunk  PnfUTtif  irrurnf.  p«  *J6.  ^ 

{^Pradplet,  V'ol.  II.  p.  SOI.  ’  » 

Principles,  Vol.  II.  p.  448.  ^  • 

*  Hafiog  every  desire  tnai  our  obiervattoDi  on  thb  tubjea  shouUI 
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Our  readers  are  now  in  possession  of  a  rapid  oiulinc  of  iliose 
circumstances  under  which,  as  they  are  already  iiifoniied,  t)ie 
tithe  laws  have  in  modern  times  hoeomc  the  subject  of  renewed 
discussion.  On  the  dth  of  April,  1781,  u  motion  was  made  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  late  Lari  Hathurst,  that  their  lord- 
ships  should  on  a  succeeding;  day  resolve  themselves  itito  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  take  into  consideration  the  expiMliency  of  t^iving;  to  the 
clergy,  in  certain  cases,  an  udetiuate  porcion  of  land  or  other 
compensation  in  lieu  of  tithes.'*  Without  entering  u|K)n  any 
examination  of  the  domestic  details  of  the  country  at  that 
period,  it  is  sufliciently  obvious  from  the  nuMe  fact  of  such  a 
motion  being  made,  that  a  strong  and  impatient  sensation  pre- 
vailerl  out  of  doors,  of  the  increasing  oppression  of  the  system. 
Six  and  thirty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  tinit  motion  was 
made,  and  negatived  ;  and  during  by  far  the  greater  part  of  that 
period,  the  burden  has  continued  to  be  homo  in  silent  suffering, 
with  oidy  aii  occasional  solitary  complaint  from  some  particular 
class  of  the  agricultural  community,  praying  relief  from  some 
|»eculiarly  intolerable  o|HTation  of  that  system  ;  at  least  without 
any  vigorous  or  united  attempt  to  call  for  the  sense  of  the  nation 
and  the  legislature  upon  the  necessity  of  making  some  mudifica- 

he  wholly  governed  by  candour,  we  would  not  overlook  the  fact,  that 
instances  have  been  brought  forward  sufficiently  authenticated,  of  pa¬ 
rishes  where  the  tithe  is  taken  in  kind,  having  rivalled  if  not  excelled, 
in  tlicijr  state  of  cultivation,  contiguous  districts  where  the  tithe  was 
compounded,  and  even  some  whicn  were  discharged  of  tithe.  That 
such  instances  have  existed,  we  do  not  entertain  the  smallest  doubt, 
nor  if  tliere  any  thing  surprising  in  it  to  those  who  are  aware  of  the 
Miidlitude  of  fortuitous  circumstances  on  which  the  state  of  cultivation 
in\n^  district*  at  any  given  period  of  time,  is  dependent.  Hut  every 
( afidid  reasoner  is  aware,  that  in  inductions  of  the  nature  of  those  on 
which  our  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  the  tithe  system  is  founded, 
the  question  must  be,  what  is  the  general  result,  and  not  what  are  the 
partiid  exceptions.  Of  that  result,  we  believe  no  unprejudiced  per¬ 
son  who  has  had  opportunities  of  extensive  observation,  can  entertain 
any  doubt.  Let  us  see  what  is  the  impression  derived  from  a  gene¬ 
ral  inquiry  in  one  of  our  greatest  corn  counties.  *  In  every  case 

*  where  tithes  in  kind  arc  payable  and  insisted  upon,  improveroenU 

*  slacken.  This  general  rule  will  he  found  without  exception,  and  a 

*  great  majority  of  the  Hertfordshire  rectors  are  to  sensible  of  thie 

*  important  truth,  that  they  are  tatisfird  with  moderate  compositions, 

*  the  measure  thereof  following  the  improvemunt  with  a  slow  and 

*  steady  pace,  while  a  living  profit  to  the  improver  is  constantly  kept 

*  in  view.  Were  it  not  for  this  prudent  moderation,  there  would  be 

*  an  end  to  boneing,  chalking,  top-dressing,  and  the  other  very  ex- 

*  pensive  improvements  of  the  county.*— -Walker’s  Agric.  Survtjf  if 
Herts,  74. 

*  Sec  Journals,  Lords,  VoL  xxxvi.  p.  264. 
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tion  in  a  ))laii  of  taxation  cuntainiii||;  in  it  a  |)rinci|>lc  of  ailvanc- 
ini;  rapaoity,  uiitore.s«HMi  iiuloiMl,  aiui  unpremeditated  in  iu 
origin,  but  uliicli  lias  left  all  the  machinations  of  revenue  finan¬ 
ciers  at  ail  imiueasurahle  liistaiiee  hehiiid  it,  in  the  rapidity  and 
success  of  its  pro';n‘ss.  During;  the  greater  part  of  that  period, 
tin*  country  has  been  involved  in  continental  war  ;  and  thou|;h 
Itihouriii);  under  the  united  weight  of  tithes  and  war  taxes,  the 
lar^e  returns  which  the  farmer  eould  obtain  for  his  produce, 
while  he  had  the  command  of  the  market  at  war  prices,  induced 
him  to  submit  without  resistance  to  the  unrestrained  demands 
of  the  tithe- owner,  knowing,  as  he  did,  that  redress  was  hope¬ 
less.  Tor  the  t^reater  part  of  those  six  and  thirty  years,  then, 
the  owners  of  tithes  continued  to  observe,  with  no  other  sensa¬ 
tion  than  that  of  complacency,  the  rapitl  increase  of  their  in¬ 
comes,  uiid  the  fanner  continueil  to  pay  his  tithe  with  no  other 
consetpitMice  than  that  of  ;;radiial  alienation  from  those  whom, 
in  many  instances  |M‘rhaps  unjustly,  he  identified  with  the  op¬ 
pression  of  a  system  which  had  become  odious  even  to  a  pro¬ 
verb.  Hut  the  scene  shifted,  and,  like  most  other  unexpected 
and  violent  transitions,  it  put  the  sutferers  upon  a  critical  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  causes  of  the  predicament  in  which  they  found 
themselves  placed.  '1  hey  looked  upon  each  other  and  said, 

*  How  has  this  evil  come  upon  us?*  And  one  of  the  nniulta  of 
that  inquiry  naturally  was,  to  point  their  attention  to  those  bur¬ 
dens,  v^hich,  under  the  imposing:  shelter  of  war  profits  and  wrar 
prices,  had  U  eii  crr^^dually  advaiiciiii^  upon  them,  till  they  had 
arrived  at  an  amount  whieh  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  sustain 
with  an  open  marki't  and  rethiced  eonsum)Uion. 

lender  this  state  of  things,  the  House  of  Commons  at  last 
runc^  with  the  supplications  of  the  at^riculliiral  cdnimunity,  for 
relief  ai^uinst  the  oppn'ssion  of  the  tithe  laws,  and  the  subject  of 
cominutatimi  was  attain  revived  with  an  increased  interest  of 
discussion,  and  certainly  v>ith  no  inconsiderable  decree  of 
enerj;y  on  both  sides.  Parliament  has,  indeed,  in  its  wisdom, 
decided  that  the  ('oiiimutation  of  tithes  is  not  a  measure  which 
it  is  expcilient  to  venture  upon,  and  to  some  ext<‘nt  the  discus- 
aion  lias  in  cons«'v(uence  di  upped  that  earnestness  and  vehe¬ 
mence  of  tone  and  manner  which  it  retained  while  the  question 
was  open  to  the  immediate  practical  consequences  of  that  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  but  that  the  subject  itself  is  thereby  set  at  rest,  can  no 
more  be  predicated  of  it,  than  it  can  be  of  the  question  of  Ca¬ 
tholic  Kmancipation,  that  it  was  finallv  decided  by  the  resolution 
of  the  Commons  in  May  last,  or  of  Ueform  in  Representation, 
that  it  was  conclusively  nej^alivetl  by  the  ministerial  majority 
on  Sir  F.  Hurdett's  motion  of  the  20tli  of  the  same  iiiontli. 

After  all  this  discussion,  however,  the  real  question  at  issue 
is  still  egrcgiously  misundcnitood  by  great  numbers.  It  is 
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Uvat^d  ana  re|)reseiileci  as  a  t|uostioii  of  uien^  party  aniipoaitjf 
between  (he  clergy  uiid  the  toaintuiiiers  of  their  ri^hta  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  who  <lislike  anil  revile  the  clergy  on  the 
other.  We  believe  tliat  nothini^  can  ho  more  iinju!%t  than  thia 
deHcriptioii.  i)n  very  ellioii  iit  nn  ans  of  inforniation,  we  are 
(Oirfinced,  tliat  the  revival  of  the  subject  of  Coininotatioii,  during 
the  last  two  sessions  of  parliament,  (lus  been  almost  exclusively 
the  work  of  persons  uttnched  to  tiie  Kstaidishmeiit,  and  that  iC 
never  was  cootemplatt'd  hy  any  of  (htMu  upon  any  other  prin¬ 
ciple  than  (hut  of  ci^niooicn/.  The  i|ues(ioii  intendini  to  be 
raised  hy  them,  was  not  whether  (he  cleri;y  were  well  entitled  to 
l>e  sharers  of  our  property,  but  w lusher  politicul*  wimloin^  and 
iv;'trd  to  our  national  resources,  did  not  reipiire  that  a  mode  of 
contiibutiou  should  l>e  discovered  which  should  inuinluiii  the 
Church  in  its  accustomed  affluence,  without  paralysing  the 
ciieigies  of  the  country,  and  dcmoraii/.iiig  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  That  the  discussion  has  had  any  leaning  towards  the 
old  controversy  on  the  riyht  to  church  property,  we  roally  be- 
lie\e  the  maintainers  of  that  right  have  to  thank  themselves. 
The  title  to  tithes,  as  a  legal  possession,  was  far  too  deeply 
rooted  in  pul)lic  fuith^nnd  the  character  of  tlie  age  was  far  too 
mneh  oppost^d  to  n'volutionary  measures,  tor  any  man  of  com¬ 
mon*  sense  to  think  of  calling  upon  the  legislature  to  go  into 
the  historical  rpiestiou  of  the  origin  of  the  tithe  owner's  title ; 
when  all  enjoyment  of  centuries,  woven  Into  the  whole  system  of 
real  property,  in  all  its  complicate  cumiexions  and  dependenciesi 
luad  rendered  that  origin  perfectly  immaterial,  ilad  we  been 
employed  in  formiitg  or  re-organixing  a  state,  this  qm^stion 
would  have  had  its  full  im|>oituiice  ;  hut  nothing  could  Im*  further 
from  the  cireumstaiices  of  the  times,  tlian  the  dis|>osiuon  to  any 
sueii  employment.  The  champions  of  church  pro|HTty,  how* 
ever,  overlooking  their  real  ami  substantial  security,  met  the 
((uesiion  of  Coiiimutatitm,  not  us  we  liumhly  apprehend  it  would 
have  l>eeii  prudent  to  meet  it,  on  (he  (iiienctimbered  ground  of 
fair  statistieal  discussion,  and  in  the  tone  of  rational  moderation 
and  vigilance  ;  hiK  with  an  inconsiderate  zeal,  for  which  we 
believe  the  cleriry  at  large  have  too  much  good  sense  to  thank 
tlieiii,  they  calUsl  forth  in  (heir  defence  the  long  slumbering 
phrastsdogy  of  papal  canons  and  black  letter  lawr,  and  with  all 
the  soleiiinity  of  iiiisuspectiiig  conlidcnce,  exhorted  the  iuter- 
ausldlers  to  desist  from  the  unholy  and  impracticable  interfe-, 
rence  with  that  wliicli  was  *  of  divine  origin,'  and  of  *  inhereut 
*  ami  indefeasible  right.'  Thesi*  were  their  trusted  resources, 
amt  with  what  success  they  have  resorted  tu  them,  vee^" shall 
take  the  oufKirt unity  of  a  future  iiiimher  to  itiako  some  brief 
mquiry.  However  iinnecetrssry  the  inlrodnctinii'or  (he  subject 
«night  be  for  llic  pur|>oaes  of  the  disct(*enon.  the  impatletloe  of 
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falurhooii  is  a  sensation  which  we  can  neither  expect  nor  tieiiirt 
to  find  absent  from  the.  human  character ;  and  if  there  were 
some  who  thoiiccht  it  their  duty  to  surround  the  Church  with 
such  fortifications  as  these,  there  were  others  who  thou^t  it 
their  duty  to  tell  tlu*m,  that  at  this  time  of  day  mankind  are 
not  to  be  tricked  out  of  common  sense  with  a  jui^i^le.  The 
political  question  is  however  our  present  concern,  and  as 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more,  we  shall  confine  our¬ 
selves  strictly  to  that. 

Nuthinf'  can  be  more  disini^enuous  than  the  loi^ical  trickery 
resorted  to  hy  the  defenders  of  tithes,  to  meet  the  complaints 
which  have  lM*en  made  of  their  efft*cts  upon  cultivation.  The 
main  drift  of  their  argument  is,  that  tithes  are  complained  of 
merely  because  they  are  a  burthen  upon  the  laud  ;  and  that  we 
have  just  as  much  ri<;ht  to  complain  that  we  have  to  pay  rent  or 
taxes,  or  any  other  burthen  : — that  the  tithe- owner  has  as  ^oo<l, 
and  even  a  better,  because  a  more  ancient  title*  to  his  tithes 
tlian  the  landlord  to  his  rent :  that  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
than  an  additional  reiif,  which  the  farmer  calculates  upon  when 
he  agrees  for  his  farm,  and  regulates -hi*  terms  accordingly. 
This  is  worse  than  tiitling,  lu'causc  it  is  dishonest.  Of  tithes, 
simply  as  a  burthen  upon  the  land,  the  cultivator  has  no  more 
riglit  to  complain,  than  he  has  of  any  other  legal  or  conventional 
burthen  ;  and  to  whom  he  pays  them  signifies  but  little.  Rut 
they  are  not  complained  of  because  they  are  a  burthen  upon  the 
land,  but  l>ecauHe  they  are  a  burl  lien  which  increases,  not  by 
reference  to  the  proftn  of  the  cultivator,  hut  by  reference  to  his 
produce  ; — because  the  latter  is  no  measure  of  the  former  ;  and 
iM'cauHe  tlie  more  highly  he  cultivates  his  farm,  the  more  violent 
is  the  discrepancy  between  them,  and  necessarily,  iu  the  same 
ratio,  the  more  oppressive  the  tithe,  'riie  cultivator  prays,  not 
to  bt'  exempted  from  burthens,  hut  that  those  burthens  may  bo 
measurcil  by  his  capacity  ; — lliat  they  may  be  measured,  not  by 
his  loss,  hut  by  his  gain  ; — that  they  may  be  im|)Osed,  not  upon 
his  ex|H*nditurc,  but  upon  the  profits  of  his  ex}>enditure.  \Va 
cannot  agrt*c  with  Mr.  Coxe  on  the  intemperance  of  this  de¬ 
mand  ;  we  see  nothing  revolutionary,  nothing  of  mere  clamour, 
nothing  dishonest  in  it.  Had  agriculture  never  emerged 
from  its  state  of  infancy,  had  it  never  been  conducted  u|>on  the 
principles  of  trade,  we  do  not  believe  the  evil  would  have  been 
commensurate  with  the  outcry,  and  therefore  we  should  have 
deprecateti  it  on  the  same  principle  that  we  deprecate  all  iu*ed- 

*  Wtt  arc  repeatedly  exhorted  to  consider  that  tithes  arc  a  tenure 
more  ancient  in  this  country  tlian  any  other :  that  is  to  suy,  we  sup* 
pose,  that  before  the  people  were  entitled  to  any  part  if  the  produce, 
the  pitas li  were  entitled  to  take  a  tenth  part  troiu  t  hem.  This  ia 
abovf  our  comprehension. 
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hee  chniifir^ ;  but  lionevor  rii^bt  it  may  be  that  the  i^nealo^y  of 
an  in%»titution  ahoulil  aaiictit'y  its  |M'tiy  Tices,  tliere  t#  a  dei^rea 
of  enormity  to  which  the  cloak  of  antiquity  will  not  extend,  and 
there  u  a  power  in  public  intelligence,  when  imperiously  called 
into  action,  which  cau  dismantle  the  most  venerable  system  of 
the  shroud  of  and  ex|HMe  it  in  abstract  and  essential* 

nakedness.  Lookini?  therefore  at  the  aiuaxiop(  chanf^  of  system 
which  ha*  taken  place*  in  modern  times  in  rural  economy,  we  seo? 
nothiiif^  in  the  clamour  as^ainst  tithes,  but  what  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  what  is  unavoidable,  and  what  must  continue  so  lon^ 
as  a  commut  ition  shall  remain  unaccomplished. 

The  check  op|K)Hed  to  the  spirit  of  enterprisCi  is  a  matter  of 
too  serious  importance  to  be  (rilled  with,  and  the  sup|>orters  of 
tithes  have  found  it  necessary  to  endeavour  to  ^et  rid  of  this 
imputation.  Hut  how  have  they  succishUmI  ?  *  A  pro(H*r  calcula- 
‘  tion  (says  ^Ir.  Coxe)  would  prove  that  the  chari^of  tithes  pre- 

*  vents  the  cultivation  of  such  land  only  as,  in  its  very  nature,  is  too 

*  |>ooror  too  unfavourably  situated,  to  repay  the  cxpence  of  cuU 
‘  tivatioii.*  Voxels  Fir nt  Letter^  15.  This  is  bei^^iig.the^ 
question  with  a  vengeance!  Will  IVlr.  Coxe  have' the  kiiidnesa* 
to  inform  us  by  what  species  of  lo(|;ic  it  ap|»ears,  that  because 
some  land  *  is  too  |M)or,  or  too  unfavourably  situated  to  repay  * 

*  the  exjiense  of  cultivation’  under  the  operation  of  a  tax  whicli* 
becomes  oppressive  exuctly  in  proportion  as  the  cultivation  is 
expensive,  that  therefore  the  land  would  not  repay  the  exuense 
if  the  tax  were  removed  ?  *  Many  assumed  calculations  (Mr.  C. 

^  adds  in  another  place)  have  been  exhibiteil  to  show  tlie  inju- 

*  rious  operation  of  tithes,  and  to  prove  that  in  instances  of  con- 

*  vertinfl^  waste  land  to  tillage,  the  charge  of  tithe  has  increaseil' 

*  the  expences  beyond  the  returns,  and  absoluti'ly  amounted  to 

*  a  proiiibition.  In  fact,  the  plans  of  many  distinguished  agri- 

*  culturists  are  to  grandy  and  the  execution  to  expen*irey  that 
‘  they  are  utterly  imprai'ticable  by  the  fanner,  who  makes  agri- 

*  culture  his  livelihood,  ami  who,  in  se<*king  his  own  protit, 

*  produces  a  real  advantage  to  the  country.  it  i*  therefore 

*  neither  reoMonable  nor  jmt  to  adduce  calculation*  founded 

*  on  9uch  chargeable  experiment*  ;  and  to  represent,  as  a  pro- 
^'hibition  to  improvement,  so  {M'tty  a  deduction*  as  the  value  of 
^  tithe,  which  in  no  case  can  exc*eed  a  few  shillings  |>er  acre. 

*  The  coHclueion  ought  rather  to  have  been  that  tuck 

*  attempt*  were  injudiciouty  or  ignorantlg  conducted;  or 

*  what  often  happens,  that  an  arable  course  was  adopted,  not 

*  for  tlie  sake  of  profit,  but  for  the  sake  of  reclaiming  rough  land 


*  Within  exactly  seven  pages  of  this  passage.  Mr.  Coxe  designates 
tithe  as  a  *  property  aroounting  to  the  value  of  nearly  one  fourth  of 
^  the  rental  oi  the  whole  xingdom.’-^  iTArrs  additional  Letter*^ 
p.  58. 
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‘  te  a  »taU  of  ptsturp.’  I(  nsiUy  w  to  iw  p^rfSpctty  ’ 

h^ntihi**  liow  a  i^»*ntleman  of  Mr.  Co\e*^  Hn^Wstnntliof^ ‘a«)(t 
inteliii?on(«,  can  |»4«rMiaiio  liifiifM'lf  lo  commit  to  writ  ini',  fmicli » 
Iona  to  print,  any  tliifiit  su  illiberal  and  ao  contemptible  aa  llie 
alMTp.  la  he  n*ally  i^iorant  of  the  im|MHium*e  of  a  apirit  of> 
enterpriae  an^i  experiment  ?  Ilaa  he  yet  to  learn  that  iieniiy 
every  Chins'  deaerving^  the  name  of  advancement  in  acience,  owea 
iU  very  exiatence  to  it  ?  And  would  he  serioualy  have  ua  believe 
that  improvementa  upon  a  hold  arale  ou^lit  not  to  he  prop'otetl, 
and  that  it  in  no  ^ievance  if  an/A  improvements  only  are  de¬ 
feated  ?  And  in  thin — can  this  be  the  crpmleman  who  compi  dna 
that  Ilia  oppanootai^  do  not  Hulheiently  attend  to  the  funda- 
liientul  maxims  of  politiral  economy  What  says  Adam  Smith,* 
a’  writer  who  has  never,  U)  our  knowleilgfe,  l>een  charered  with  * 
want  of  information  on  that  head  ^  *  'I'he  tithe  (says  he),  aadt* 

*  is  fre4|uently  a  very  iimspial  tax  upon  the  land,  f;o  it  is  olwayH^a 

*  gy«*at  disOourattcnient  both  to  the  improvements  of  the  landlord,* 

*  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  farmer.  7’/»e  one  cannot  v^ntnre' 

*  to  make  the  woaf  important^  which  are  (jonerally  'the  moH‘ 

*  improvements,  nor  the  other  to  raise  the  most  po- 

‘  iuahle  which  are  generally  the  most  expensive  crops,  when’ 

*  Che  C/hurcIi,  which  lays  out  no  expense,  is  to  share  so  very 

*  larijfly  in  the  pix>fit.*^  After  all,  let  iis  lusir  the  ins'eniions 
statemeiH  of  a  plain  practical  man.  MV  here  the  land  is  tithe 

*  free,  and  o<'cupied  by  the  owner, his  interest  (if  he  knows  it,)  and 

*  that  of  the  public,  exactly  tally  ;  tlu>  laiiil  will  hedirons'ht  to  and 

*  continued  in  a  proper  state  of  mnniiras'e.  it  u  pimsihle,  tn 

*  mvh  eases,  the  public  witl  hare  the  best  of  the  bargain,  and 

*  lanil,  thus  cirrumstanced,  thoiic;h  of  the  very  worst  quality,  he' 
*■  inendiHi  for  ever,  and  at  an  expense  for  which  that  amendment 

*  will  never  com  pi  nnate  the  improver,  who,  actuated  by  a  hope  of 

*  future  ttain,  which  may  never  he  realixed,  or  the  honest  pride  of* 

*  decoratinsf  his  riH'ks  and  sands  with  the  elu'erfiil  face  of  smiling 
‘  plenty,  will  build  his  tower  lH*fore  he  ealenlates  the  ex|>enae. 

‘  Hut  if  the  rector  is  to  share  crops,  he  will  halunee  ;  a  few  plain 

*  hffim'H  will  settle  the  profit  to  the  iwtor,  and  the  loss  to  him- 

*  mdf  (  the  lands  will  remain  iineiihivateil,  and  the  puldic  never 
•be  luMiefittnl  by  the  (Tops  they  would  other%%ise  vield.’t  We 
leave  the  reader  to  contract  this  statement  with  Mr.  C'oxe's,  at 
hia  leisure  :  it  w  ould  be  an  insult  to  his  understanding  to  remark 
furtluT  u|Mm  it. 

We  have  In^en  at  some  pains  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  real 
caus4*  that  a  Commutation  ot  titbit  is  resistf^l  on  the  part  of  the 
ChiiiX'h,  bi'causc  we  are  coiiviuccd  that  tithes  are  in  their  .own 

•  Biuith’f  Wtaltk  qf  Sations,  Vol.  3.  p.  75. 

’  f  Walker 'i  Agricultural  Survey  oj  Hertfordshire,  p.  74‘. 
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nature  a  property  so  vexatious  uiu)  ao  troublesome,  that  there 
must  he  soinethiii^  more  than  the  mere  dislike  of  interference!  to 
prevent  the  clergy's  cMuhracin^  witli  willin^^neHs  the  opportunity 
of  exchaii^iiu;  so  olijectioiiahle  a  property  for  one  ho  eliicihle  as 
a  money  payment  regulated  by  the  price  of  provisions.  It  is 
however  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  lui^jority  of  the  clergy,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  rectorial  and  dignified  classes,  are  decidedly  adverse 
to  Coinmututioii.  'I'lie  cause  we  hrlieve  to  he  this.  The  great  ob¬ 
jection  to  tithes  iKungthat  they  increast^  in  value  in  an  inordiiuto 
dispro|>ortion  to  the  value  of  I  intl,  in  conseipience  of  their  being 
measured  by  the  protluce  amt  not  by  the  profit,  any  methml  of 
commutation  which  should  fail  to  remove  this  evil,  wouhl  lie 
futile  for  all  the  purposes  fd‘  agricultural  improvement  or  poli¬ 
tical  economy.*  I'he  modes,  therefore,  proposed  for  commut¬ 
ing  tithes,  have  been  to  convert  the  present  incomes  of  the 
clergy  arising  from  tiie  tithes  into  an  eipiivalent,  either  in  land 
or  in  money,  regulated  in  amount  at  stated  intervals,  by  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  corn  on  the  average  of 
those  intervals,  so  as  to  preserve  the  relative  caiue  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  income,  without  compounding  it  of  that,  and  the  increased 
or  decreased  (piantity  of  titheable  produce  at  the  times  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  alterations.  Nothing  short  of  this,  in  the  shape  ol 
commutation,  would  be  worth  the  trouble  of  accompliHliiiig ; 
for  although  the  power  of  drawing  the  tithe  in  kind  might  be 
abolished,  it  would  be  tithe  still,  and  nothing  but  tithe,  for  all 
the  destructive  purposes  we  have  adverted  to  in  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  article.  Here  then  is  the  obstacle  which  the  clergy 
cannot  get  over;  for  as  the  probability  is  that  the  quantity  of 
produce  will  continue  to  increase,  rather  than  to  decrease,  and 
that  improvements  will  still  be  ediH^ted,  a  commutation  at  the 
present  value  of  the  tithes,  whether  for  land  or  corn-rent,  would 
destroy  the  contingency  of  future  increase  of  income.  The  real 
question  then  between  the  clergy  and  the  agricultural  intercsit, 
or  to  speak  morecorreidly,  the  national  intereMt,  is,  as  has  bees 
candidly  stated  by  one  of  the  a<lvocates  of  tith«*s,  *  whether 

*  the  clergy  ought  to  require,  or  the  substantial  interests  of 

*  the  Church  do  require,  that  their  incomes  should  increase 

*  faster  than  that  of  landtHl  estates  in  general.*t  'I'liis  is  a 
question  on  which  it  will  unavoidably  happen  that  dilferent  indi¬ 
viduals  will  entertain  different  opinions.  It  is  certain  that  some 
very  acute  writers  have  considered  wealth  as  having  a  tendency 
to  diminish  rather  than  to  increase  the  iiiHuence  of  the  clergy. 

•  Of  this  nature  is  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Davis,  ufLongleait  in 
the  Bath  Society  Papers  on  Agriculture.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  239. 

\  See  An  Enquiry  concerning  the  influence  of  Tithci  on  Agricui- 
turc.  By  the  Rev.  John  Howlett.  1801.  p.  52. 
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Iliimc,  diHlikinic^  that  influence,  vinflicatea  the  policy  of  an 
opulent  establishment,  as  a  bribe  \fhich  purchasea  the  useful 
inactivity  ut  the  priesthood.  They  have  no  lon(;er,  he  supposes, 
any  temptation  to  court  a  dangerous  dominion  over  the  minds 
of  the  |)eople,  htH*aiise  they  are  indejumdent  of  it.  And  Mr. 
Ciourlay  has  tohl  us,  in  very  unceremonious  lan^uat^e,  that  ^  the 
‘  Reformed  (-huich  of  Scotland,  heint'  sweated  down  to  roost 
‘  Christian  |K»verly,  be^aii  to  flight,  in  reality,  the  ufood  fipht ;  and 
«  ill  the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  its  poor  but  enthusiastic  mi- 

*  nisters  accomplished  a  revolution  in  tlie  morals  of  the  people, 

‘  not  perhiip''  to  he  parallelled  in  the  pa^es  of  history.  The 
‘  cleri^y,  for  a  season,  h*lt  entirely  destitute,  aeipiired,  at  last,  by 
‘  the  exercise  of  their  ji^enuine  duties,  an  influence  in  the  country, 

‘  which  all  the  wealth  an*l  power  of  Papal  prelacy  could  notre^ 

*  fain.  Tlu  y  were  heard  in  Parliament ;  and  after  a  review  of 

*  the  captured  property  of  the  I'hureh,  a  rational  f*stahlishment 

*  was  provided  tor  them,  out  of  the  commuted  tithes,  as  well  as 

*  for  the.  admirable  institution  of  parochial  schools.’*  Wc  be¬ 
lieve  we  may  safely  say,  that  the  clergy  of  Scotland  where 
tithes  were  commiitcil  lon^  before  they  had  arrived  at  that 
relative  value  which  they  now  posst'ss  in  Knc^land,  would  not 
aufter  in  point  of  respiviability  or  esteem  by  comparison  with 
those  of  any  other  establishment. 

With  respect  to  the  sjiecitic  method  of  accomplishinix  h  exun- 
inutation,  we  are  fully  aware  that  it  is  a  matter  of  i»reat  and 
stubborn  ditViciilty.  and  that  the  tletail  is  sutliriently  comjdicated 
and  laborious  almost  to  intimidate  the  most  .skilful ;  but  wcknow 
also  that  measures  of  still  greater  and  more  stubborn  difliculty 
have  been  accomplished  by  resolute  and  energetic  perseve¬ 
rance.  What  is  more,  we  have  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  property  lawyers  that  this  or  any  »;eneration  has  produced,  and 
who  is  moreover  attached  to  the  Kstnblishment,  that  the  measure 
is  practicable,  anil  iMpiiivs  only  the  concurrence  of  (lovern- 
meiit  to  heeirected  with  sueci'ss.i  <  M' the  numerous  propositions 

•  /iijjjAt  to  Church  I*f  yt't ft/  sreurrd,  &c.  p.  ‘Jl. 

■f  *  Anxious  ns  the  a^riculturnl  interests  arc  for  a  moditication  of 
the  lithe  laws— for  a  commutation  which  shall  place  them  on  a  juxt 
footing — which  shall  on  the  one  band,  secure  to  the  clergy  the  fair 
value  of  their  tubes,  without  the  necessity  o(  litigation,  and  without 
the  liability  to  which  they  arc  exposed  of  frauds,  &c.  and  on  the 
other  hand,  shall  protect  the  farnuT  from  oppression,  and  from  tlie 
liability  to  he  taxed  for  his  superior  capital,  skill,  and  industry,  (ajlnn 
which  i$  Jeusihlc  and  mnycuiuy  be  accompHshrdf  when  Horernment  shtiil 
fend  its  aid  to  this  measure  f  / Justice  and  yolic^,J  no  good  or  rational 
man  would  wish  to  overthrow  our  present  institution,  and  conuncnce 
the  mud  career  of  revolution,  unaichy,  and  confusion.’  Preston’s 
Address  to  the  Fundholder^  ice.  p. 
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tlreaily  before  tlic  public,  we  cannot  now  attempt  to  enter 
upon  a  particular  examination  ;  but  we  would  remark  that  with 
rei;ard  to  the  nature  of  the  substitute,  it  Heems  hardly  to  admit 
of  a  doubt  that  a  crorn-reiit  is  substiiiitiallv  the  least  o^ien  to 
objection  of  any  that  Ins  been  su^;i(eMted.  liideetl,  the  ditliciil- 
ties  attendant  upon  a  eoinmutation  for  land,  are  so  insumiount* 
able,  that  we  are  astonished  the  idea  should  have  been  advocated 
by  s(»  many  men  of  intellii^enee  and  talent.  Independently  of  the 
l>;i'cat  didienliy  of  proeurin^f  laiitl  eligibly  sitiiatcMl  to  the  extent 
to  wbieli  it  woubi  be  recpdriMl  for  a  i^eneral  commutation,  and  of 
tiiee\il  of  loekin<;  up  such  a  t|uantity  of  pro|H*rty  in  the  fetters 
of  niortmain,  (an  evil,  the  amount  of  which  may  he  estimated 
from  the  fact,  that  commissioners  under  inclosuro  acts,  usually 
find  the  clergyman  entitled  to  one-fifth  or  one-sixUi  of  the  til- 
laire  land,  and  one-eighth  or  one-ninth  of  the  pasture,)  how  can 
the  land-owners  be  compelled  to  provide  the  funds  for  the  piir- 
eliase  of  the  Church  estates  ;  and  if  they  did,  how  are  the  cler^^y 
to  st(K'k  tliem  ;  how  can  they  in  all  castes  In*  secure  of  tenants*  ; 
and  how  (‘an  tlnur  successors  bo  guaranteed  airainsi  desiruotive 
dilapidations  ?  'I'lie  methods  which  we  have  seen  proposcui  to 
remove  these  diilicultics,  arc  all  more  objectionable  than  the  ditH- 
cnlties  themselves.  Il(*sid(^,  supposint'  exui  that  the  commuting 
for  land  was  optional  on  the  part  of  the  propriiUors,  which  wmuld, 
we  apprehend,  cause  endh^ss  confusion  and  embarrassment,  we 
do  not  believe  that  in  that  case  the  commutation  would  even 
be  ellixrted  to  any  sennit  extimt.  'I'lie  improbability  is  strongly 

Jnit  in  a  printed  letter  which  we  have  seen,  purporting  to 
m  addresst'd  to  .luliii  Ihmett,  of  PythouHi*,  Ksep,.  by  Mr. 

•lames  Dean,  an  (unineiit  Surveyor  of  Kxeter.  ‘  Suppose,*  says 
he,  Mbr  the  present,  that  all  the  land-owners  are  ready  to  pur- 
*  chase,  provided  there  is  a  probability  of  tlmir  rta  eivin^a  reasou- 
^  al)l('.  return  for  their  money  ;  and  that  the  tithe  owners  are  ready 
*  to  sell,  in  cast*  their  incomes  are  not  to  he  dimiiiisbiul  by  the 
Mransfer ;  let  us  examine,  by  a  sliort  ealeulation,  how  these 
‘  parties  are  likely  to  aijree.  A.  lias  an  estate  of  dOO  acres, 

*  whereof  100  are  meadow  and  pasture,  and  arable.  The 
^•meadow  and  pasture  beings  avcrai;(Hl  at  3/.  per  acTe,  and  the 
*  arable  at  30it.,  (be  amount  of  rent  will  be  bOO/.  Now  tukinf^ 

‘  the  value  of  the  tithe  of  the  meadow  and  pasture  equal  to  oiis  •  *• 

*  eighth  part,  or  1'2|  averat;e  ac  ivs,  and  Uie  annual  value  of  31. 

*  ]M‘r  ucn*,  (he  amount  will  be  37/.  I0«. ;  and  takini^the  arable  at 

*  In  tlie  debate  on  the  limington  lnclo»ure  Bill,  the  Buhop 
St.  David's  (Dr.  Warren)  nirntioned  un  instance  which  bad  come  to 
his  own  knowledge,  in  the  dioccic  of  Lincoln,  in  which,  ofter  the 
allotment  in  lieu  of  titlies  was  made  and  fenceil,  nobody  would  offer 
himself  as  a  tenant.  As  the  benehre  produced  nothing,  the  tervicct 
of  the  Church  were  consequently  discontinued. 
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*  onr-Aftli  part,  or  40  avcrufi^t*  acroH,  and  tlkc  annual  Tilue  at 

*  30#.  piT  acre,  tbe  amount  uill  be  60/.,  and  toi^ctlier  97/.  lOt. 

*  'rtuH  hum  intilliplitMl  by  dO  yearn  piircliaHc,  the  usual  price  ot' 

*  land  ill  your  iieii'libourliood,  would  luuke  tlic'  cost  of  the  tithe 
‘  little  short  of  dlK)0/.  Now  let  me  usk,  do  you  believe  that 

*  oiie-lourtit  of  all  the  liimUowners  within  the  circle  of  your  iin- 

*  mediate  Hcipiaintaiice,  would  piircliaM*  their  tithes  u|>on  hucli 

*  terms  r* 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  in  many  instances  of  inclosures, 
allotments  of  land  in  reu  of  tithes  have  imen  adopted  with  huc> 
cess  ;  but  it  is  oid\,  we  believe,  by  arran!;eineiits  like  those  which 
take  place  on  inciosures,  that  the  didiculties  of  the  transaction 
c'ari  be  '^urinoiinteil.  A  corn-rent,  on  tiie  contrary,  is  applicable 
to  every  circntnistance  of  pro|H»rty,  and  the  objections  to  it  are 
such  MS  It  is  within  the  power  of  the  leitislature  to  obviate,  'i'he 
luajoriiy  in  the  unmher  of  cast's  in  which  this  plan  has  been 
adopted  in  mmlerii  inclosures,  seems  to  testify  its  experimental 
superiority  over  an  tspiivalent  in  land.  In  the  diocese  of  Lin- 
coin,  we  iindei'stand,  the  plan  has  aiiopted  to  a  i^reat  ex¬ 
tent,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Uishop  himself,  by  whom 
indot^d  it  ap|M*ars  to  have  h.!en  fust  snt't^ested  in  that  district. 

t)f  the  liill  lately  dcpeiidini;  in  Ihii  liamcnt  for  enablint;  the 
clert^y  to  tyrant  leases  of  their  tithes,  so  as  to  hind  their  sue- 
ersaors,  we  wish  to  say  a  few  words,  hec.iuse  we  are  much  mis- 
taken  if  that  hill  will  not  be  ni^ain  brought  forward  in  the  en- 
»uini(  session,  ami  its  conseipienees,  if  passed  into  a  law,  an*,  in 
our  view,  more  important  than  is  ijenerally  understood.  'Fhe 
»ucces.H  of  the  measure  iloes  appear  to  us  a  matter  of  threat  con- 
€*cm  to  the  as^ricultiiral  community,  for  unless  there  shall  turn 
out  to  he  some  radical  defect  in  the  machinery  of  tiie  bill,  it  must 
suc*fwd  in  olitainiiii^  oho  of  the  leadini;^  oiijects  of  commutation 
in  a  lart^e  projuirtion  of  cast's.  One  of  those  objects  we  have 
aei  ii,  is  to  substitute  some  certain  payment  for  a  known  period, 
in  lieu  of  all  the  lliietnutin^  and  capricious  demands  to  which  the 
farmer  is  now  liable  at  the  will  of  the  titbe-owner.  lie  has  dwm 
Mime  certain  data  to  aet  n|H)n,  and  he  may  procivd  to  calculate 
ii|H>n  the  probable  results  of  improvements,  with  little  other  risk 
than  the  uiiavoiilahle  contingencies  of  the  seasons.  It  is  very  true 
that  there  is  nothin;;  now  to  prevent  the  cleri;yman  from  making 
a  lease  of  his  tithes  durini;  his  own  iticiimheticy,  and  it  may  |>er- 
liii|»»  be  said,  that  neither  tlie  avidity  of  the  fanner  to  obtain 
.such  lease,  or  the  willin;;ness  of  the  tithe-owners  to  ;;ranl  it,  is 
so  conspicuous  as  to  hold  out  a  prosptvl  of  any  material  beiietit 
from  the  proposed  enactment.  Hut  in  point  of  tact,  a  lease  sub- 
jt*et  to  all  the  determinations  of  incumhency,  in  addition  to  the 
natural  uiu'ertainty  of  human  life,  is,  for  the  purpose  of  improve- 
iuent*«,  very  little  hetler  than  no  lease  at  all  ;  and  in  many  cases 
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wow,  sine*'  iin  only  etIW  t  inuy  bo  to  (»ntra)>  (ho  farmrr  into 
calrulatMMm  uhioli,  on  (he  •*w<hh*n  avoidance*  o!  Iii*4  h  and 
tho  d»»torinination  ot  (b<-  auocosHor  to  tak«*  hi»  (ilho  in  klml,  may 
provo  his  ruin.  'I'liHt  tho  |»tttn  too  of  h*a»*t  j»  of  (ho 

titfu'S  to  (hofarinor,  haa  btvn  not  more  i^enerally  adoptist  hitherto, 
ie,  we  ttiink,  in  a  eonsiderabh*  dejt^rt'e  to  In*  referred  to  the  iliffi* 
ciiity  experieiictsl  on  (he  part  of  the  (ithe-owiuH*  of  u^ettin^a  rent 
by  any  means  a4hM|uate  to  the  real  value  ol  (he  tithe ;  aiul  if  we 
ran  that  such  diftindty  arist's  aliiuett  entirely  fn»in  the  na» 
tureof  tlie  leases  iiiuler  the  €‘xistinu;  law,  we  shall  to  that  ex* 
fettt  have  dene  away  the  objeelicm  to  the  utility  of  the  pio|iosed 
Art,  aristnir  from  (he  fart  that  there  is  no  t^neral  desin^  (o  iniike 
an  anu^emeiits  for  leases  of  tithes.  Weha\es*H*ii  that  it  is  prin- 
eiprtlly  with  rei^ard  to  improvements  aiitl  to  expensive  railti- 
vatioii,  that  tithes  are  injurious  to  acrieuittire.  Whenever, 
therehtre,  it  is  proposetl  to  the  farmer  to  convert  his  tithes  into 
a  fixed  rent,  and  hiiul  liiii.self  to  certain  money  payinmts, 
whatever  may  be  the  success  of  the  S4»ason,  (he  (pu^stion  in  Idfi 
mind  as  to  (he  exiHHliency  of  (hat  measure  will  naturally  lie, 
what  advantuiTes  will  it  hold  out  to  him  with  a  view  to  inereasin^ 
tlu‘  prodiiee  of  his  laud  hy  u  more  expensive  systt  in  of  enlliva- 
(i(»n.  Now,  as  the  law  stands  at  present  with  rejjard  to  elerical 
leases,  we  have  only  to  repeat  what  we  have  just  remarked, 
that  for  all  the  purposes  of  improvement,  sueh  a  lease  is  about 
eipii valent  to  no  lease  at  all.  W’hut  remutnint^  indiieement 
(hen  is  there  to  the  fanner  to  bind  himself  to  a  certain  iiiiyieldint^ 
rent,  In*  the  season  favourable  or  iiiiruvoiirahle  ?  None,  if  yon  rail 
upon  him  to  render  a  payment  eipial  or  nearly  ecpial  to  the  real 
value  of  the  tithe.  He  therefore  reasons  very  naturally  and 
very  fairly  thus  :  ‘  If  I  am  to  undertake  to  render  a  certain 

sum  to  you  in  all  events.  I  must  have  some  eipiivaleiit  on  my 
pnrt : — I  must  have  some  ilediietion  from  the  real  value  of  (he 
tithe,  in  the  amount  of  that  sum  whieh  shall  make  it  worth  my 
while  to  enter  into  the  iiiulertakint'.  If  I  am  to  )my  you  the 
fuM  value  of  the  tithe,  or  something  very  near  it,  >on  shall  take 
the  chance  of  the  seasons  with  me.*  If  we  are  correct  in 
statin!^  this  to  b<‘  the  hmdin;;  miiso  of  (he  ditlieulty  experienced 
by  the  clerical  tithe-owner  in  :;ettini;'  a  n*nt  any  tliinj^  like  the 
value  of  the  tithe,  it  d(M*s  not  re<|uire  any  ehain  of  reasontni^ 
to  shew  that  (his  diniculty  will  not  apply  to  cas»*s  affiirdint^  to 
the  faruHT  a  substantial  foniidation  for  bis  (*uleula(ions  upon 
iiuproviHl  cultivation,  by  the  certainty  of  (heir  duration  for 
the  i»iven  |HTio<l.  He  will  tbrm  H«»e  it  is  worth  his  while  to 
bind  liimseif  to  a  rent  very  nearly  ap|>roa(*bin{'  to  the  present 
value  of  the  tithe,  since  hy  so  <loin{^,  he  will  ensure  to  himself 
the  benefit  of  an  investment  of  capital  in  that  mode  whndi  the 
nature  of  his  farm,  and  the  proi^rest  of  ttUTi<*tiltnral  knowledjj^*, 
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nhall  point  out  as  the  bcMt  ineaiis  of  obtaining  an  incremsed 
|>ro<luce  ;  and  that  the  o|H*ration  of  the  proposed  Act  wouH,  in 
conoequencc,  be  to  atlvaiice  the  rents  of  tithe  leases  to  the 
can  scarcely  eiiierlain  u  doubt.  lnd«H,M|  >ve  are 
much  iniainfornuHl,  if  iiiHtaiic*es  have  not  already  occiirreil  of 
fannera  offering  to  take  leases  of  their  tithes  at  advanced  reiitS| 
in  case  the  bill  referred  to  should  pass  into  a  law.  The  ^eat 
complaint  now  is,  whenever  improvements  are  contemplated, 
that  htiwever  cuiisiilerate  ainl  iiidiili^ent  the  prt*sent  iiicuin* 
bent  may  bt*,  and  however  reasonable  an  arrani^ment  he  may 
bc' iiiclitieil  to  make  to  enable  the  cultivator  to  carry  those 
improvements  into  ettiTt,  there  is  no  siH:urity  ai^ainst  an  oppo- 
site  conduct  on  the  part  of  his  succi^sur,  who  may  choose  to 
take  his  titlie  in  kind,  or  insist  upon  a  composition  to  the  full 
value,  and  thereby  blast  the  prosp4H;ts  of  the  farmer  after  he 
shall  have  sunk  his  capital  in  the  land.  It  is  the  threat  merit  of 
Mr.  Newmairs  bill,  that  it  would  enable  the  tithe  owner  and 
the  farmer  to  come  to  such  an  arrant^ement  as  would  enable  the 
latter  to  prosecute  his  improvements  secure  from  this  dan^^cr ; 
a  dani^er  which  is  admitted  even  hy  the  advocates  of  tithes, 
to  amount  almost  to  a  pndiibition.  But  it  is  absurd  to  ^o  the 
leiifi^th  of  some  of  the  promoters  of  the  measure,  ami  say, 
that  this  |>ower  of  leasin;;  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  remove  the 
grievanct's  of  liic  tithe  system.  As  (enabling  the  clergy  to 
shew  that  they  are  willing  to  enter  into  any  fair  arrangement 
which  may  remove  a  leading  objection  to  that  system,  we 
sbonid  bail  the  metisure  of  untliorizing  them  to  grant  such 
tras(*s ;  but  it  is  yet  to  In*  shewn  that  there  is  not  only  a  power, 
but  a  will, — it  is  yet  to  be  shewn  that  an  optional,  discre¬ 
tionary  antliority, —  discretionary  in  tbret*  several  stages  of  its 
progress;  «liscretioiiary,  1st,  in  (he  clergyman  to  grant  the  ^ 
lease  ;  '2dly,  in  the  hishttp  to  consent  to  it ;  and  bdly,  in  the 
patron  to  ratify  such  lumstuK  ;  is  to  have  tlie  desirtMi  eH'cct  of 
in(ro<lucing  a  system  of  voluntary,  virtual  commutation  for 
succtsisivc  |>eriodH  ot  years,  unobstructed  hy  hostility  or  pre¬ 
judice  against  the  cultivator,  hy  misinformation  or  partial  views  ' 
on  the  part  of  the  diocesan,  or  hy  Im^al  interests  and  motives 
on  that  of  the  patron.  For  one  radical  evil  of  the  tithe 
systtMii  too,  (he  measure  is  wholly  remediless ;  namely,  the 
inordinately  dispro|K)rtioiied  advance  in  the  value  of  tithes, 
compared  with  that  of  land.  For  even  sup])osing  that  such  ' 
Icasi'-s  arc  gencially  adopted,  yol,  on  i‘ach  suwessive  renewal,  ^ 
the  rent  must  be  «‘s(imated  not  merely  by  reference  to  tbe^ 
average  price  of  corn,  as  in  the  case  of  corn  rents,  but  u|>oii  a  ? 
calculation  com|MUinded  of  that  and  the  thcH.  amount  of  .the  * 
tenth  of  the  produce,  under  a  more  e\|>eDsivet  system of** 
ciiknrc  ;  so  that  the  tithe  rents  will  still  coutinue 
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in  the  same  disproportion  to  tiu*  rout  of  land,  as  the  tithe 
itself  does  now,  thoiit^li  at  more  distant  porioils  of  time. 

We  shall  here  (*onelnde  the  observations  which  we  have  bct*n 
already  drawn  into  at  {greater  leiiirth  than  we  contemplatei!^  on 
that  part  of  onr  snhjert  which  regards  titlu's  as  iidlueiicin^;  the 
operations  of  u<;ricnltnre.  If  these  observations  have  any 
merit,  it  is  tliat  they  have  been  tlietated  in  the  absence  of  party 
feeling,  ami  that  they  are  the  resnit  of  conviction,  and  not  of 
prejudication.  What  the  sentiments  understood  to  be  professed 
by  this  Journal  may  be  with  ret^ard  to  the  abstract  question  of 
the  ex|>ediency  of  4‘cclesiastical  establishments,  or  the  propriety 
of  supporting^  such  establishments  by  compulsory  laws,  does 
not,  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  signify  tuie  iota.  Pro- 
fessini^  ourselves  deeply  attached  to  the  constitution  of  this 
country,  and  devoted  to  its  constitutional  authorities,  so  lon^  as 
those  authorities  shall  continue  to  think  the  sup|M)rt  of  the 
establishment  in  the  existiu!?  mode  a  measure  ef  national 
policy,  we  on  our  parts  can  do  no  otherwise  than  regard  the 
property  in  tithes  as  a  property  CMpially  valid  with  any  other 
sanctioned  by  legislative  ])rotection  ;  and  as  such,  we  should 
contribute  to  it  upon  the  same  principle  that  we  contribute  to 
any  other  parliamentary  imposition,  as  a  consequence  of  that 
social  compact,  of  which,  as  we  claim  tlie  benefit,  we  must  take 
our  share  of  the  bunlen.*  The  civil  obiMlience,  however,  which 

*  The  writer  of  this  article  (who,  whether  the  information  may  be 
pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  reader,  is  certainly  not  a  Dissenter, 
whatever  his  sentiments  may  be  with  regard  to  religious  establish¬ 
ments  as  a  question  of  political  philosophy,)  finds  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  differing  from  an  opinion  which  he  believes  is  entertained 
by  some  Dissenters,  namely,  that  a  State  is  not  justified  in  taxing  its 
lubjecU  to  the  support  of  religious  offices  which  they  do  not  approve 
of  and  cannot  conscientiously  attend,  and  consequently,  that  Dis- 
lenten  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  tithes  to  tlie  Establish* 
menu 

It  appean  to  him  that  so  long  as  the  support  of  the  Establishment 
by  legal  provisions  shall  be  deemed  necessary  or  proper  by  tfic  con¬ 
stitutional  authorities,  Uicy  have  an  undoubted  right  to  tax  the  com¬ 
munity  of  every  description  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  a  diHcrence  of 
opinion  entertained  by  individuals  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  ol^ect,  is  no 
more  a  ground  fur  exemption  from  contribution,  than  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  any  other  question  of  political  economy,  is  a  ground  of 
exemption  from  payment  of  the  taxes  applicable  to  the  measure  dis¬ 
approved-  The  State  enjoins  me  to  pay, — by  force  of  the  s^ial  com^ 
pact  the  State  has  a  right  to  my  obedience  ;  and  roy  I* 

evidence,  not  of  my  submiulon  of  opinion,  but  of  my  civil  obedience 
to  the  State*  Under  every  poaeiblc  form  of  government,  individual 
wfll  must,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  sacrificed  to  the  public  will, 
as  •  proclaiaMd  by  the  coostituted  organs.  If  the  State  applies,  of 
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we  owe  to  tlio^e  *  pljceil  iu  authority  over  does  not  iu  any 
way  precluilt*  us  Iroin  iiu't'iini^  the  question  in  any  shape  in 
uhirh  the  advocMtiH  of  tithes  think  fit  to  put  it,  uiul  we  shall 
actordiiiglv  at  ;ui  early  opportunity  resume  our  ohsiTvatioiis 
upon  elaims  of  another  nature,  which,  if  it  ha<l  rested  with  us, 
should  still  have  lemuiiied  iu  that  obscurity  which  best  befiu 
them. 

(  To  he  continued. J 

orders  me  to  apply  the  money  paid  to  nn  object  which  I  do  not 
apprehend  to  he  aid-worthy,  that  is  no  ground  for  my  refusal  to  obey, 
— or  there  is  un  end  of  civil  obedience  at  once,  and  the  private* 
opinion  of  every  individual  becomes  the  measure  of  his  civil  submis* 
siun.  All  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  right  of 
the  Si.tte  to  dictate  in  matters  of  religion,  which  tlie  writer  is  the  last 
person  in  the  world  who  would  attempt  to  advocate,)  because  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  tithe  is  not  required  by  the  State  os  evidence  of  assent  to  the 
doctrines  or  discipline  of  the  Lhurch,  nor  is  any  such  nieuning  at¬ 
tached  to  it.  1  uni  in  no  other  ddemma  with  regard  to  tithes,  tlian  1 
am  with  regard  to  levies  of  any  other  description,  the  purpose  of 
which  I  may  think  morally  or  politically  unjustIHable.  I  he  State, 
provided  1  p.iy  my  taxes,  leaves  me  in  the  undoubted  possession  of 
any  private  opinion  I  may  think  fit  to  entertain.  It  never  attempts  to 
leli  me  that  I  have  pledged  my  individual  assent  to  the  cause,  by 
contributing  my  quota  towards  its  requisitions.  The  writer  is  happy 
to  fmd  that  bis  view  of  the  subject  is  countenanced  by  a  man  of 
coD^iderable  erudition,  whose  name  is,  be  understands,  still  held  by 
Protestant  Dissenters  in  much  veneration.  ‘  Tithes  (says  he), 

•  when  first  established  among  Christian  states,  were  thought  a  very 

•  great  hardship,  as  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were 

•  introduced,— Irom  the  seven*  laws  which  anciently  enjoiiietl  their 
‘  p^iyiiienl,— and  from  the  pious  frauds  made  use  of  both  hero,  and 

•  on  the  continent,  in  order  to  prevail  w’iih  the  people  to  consider 

•  them  as  a  Christian  duty,  as  well  as  an  injunction  of  the  State.  But 

•  they  umnol  well  be  loolced  on  now  ns  an  oppression ;  length  of  time 

•  has  taken  away  the  causes  of  reasonable  complaint,  some  circum- 

•  stances  excepted  which  affect  the  landholders  only,  and  which  are 

•  not  at  all  of  a  religious  nature.  There  is  not  a  family  in  the  king- 

•  dom  whieli  has  any  legal  and  just  right  to  more  than  nine  parts  of 

•  those  estates  thiii  pay  tithes.  Not  more  than  nine  parts  are  ever 

•  purchased  :  and  no  dissenter,  I  suppose,  will  attempt  to  prove  that 

•  the  lands  which  he  now  possesses  have  been  in  his  family  ever  since 

•  the  da>sof  Alfred  or  his  son  Edw  ard.  To  refuse  tithes  would  be 

•  to  usurp  a  pro|H*rty  which  is  not  our  own,  and  to  which  we  can  have 

•  DU  juft  claim,  and  %vould  be  equally  inconsistent  with  our  common 

•  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  with  the  acknowledged  principles 

•  of  every  civil  government.'  The  Ucv  John  Fell’s  Fowr# A  J^irr  to 

the  Rev.  3/r,  Pickard  on  Genuine  Protestantim,  1775)  p.  lik 
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don.  1M7. 

\s  prrlmps  no  ih  smplion  of  puhlicAtioy  that  comei 
■  before  ns,  in  which  there  is  for  the  most  part  discovered 


less  of  what  is  emphatirally  denominated  thuaght^  than  in  ii 
volume  of  mis(vllaneoiis  poems.  NVe  do  not  speak  of  worka 
which  obviously  hear  the  tn'.its  of  incapacity  in  the  Author. 
Productions  of  this  kind  abound  in  more  than  one  tlepnrt- 
inent  of  liter.iiure  ;  yet  in  sonic  of  those  which  rank  at  the  very 
lowest  de«;rec  of  iiiediocrit),  there  is  occasion.illy  displayed  a 
strut'i^linix  etiort  of  mind  to  do  its  best,  whicli  gives  an  intert'st 
and  a  character  to  what  possesses  no  claims  to  originality  of  ge¬ 
nius,  or  to  intrinsic  value.  Hut  poetry  is  that  one  class  of  written 
compositions,  in  which  the  business  of  expression  seems  often  so 
completely  to  engross  the  Author’s  attention,  as  to  suspend  al¬ 
together  that  exercise  of  the  rational  faculties  which  we  term 
thinking  ;  as  if  in  the  same  limited  sense  ns  that  in  which  we 
speak  of  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  poetry  also  might  bo 
termed  an  art ;  and  in  that  case  indeed  the  easi(*st  of  arts,  as 
re(|uiring  less  previous  training  of  faculty,  and  no  happy -im^cu- 
liarity  either  in  tlie  conformation  ofthe  organs,  or  in  the  acquired  de¬ 
licacy  of  the  perceptions.  So  accustomed  however  are  we  to  fintl 
poetry  thus  characterized,  as  consisting  in  the  mysteries  of  ver¬ 
sification  and  expression,  so  learnedly  treated  of  in  all  the“  Al  ta 
“  of  Poetry”  extant,  from  Horace  down  to  Mr.  Hysshe,  that  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  generality  of  those,  who  .sit  down  to  write 
verses,  should  aim  at  no  higher  intellectual  exertion,  th.in  the 
melodious  nriangimient  of  ‘  the  cross  readings  of  memory.* 
Poetry  is  an  art,  and  it  is  an  eh'gant  art  :  and  so  is  the  writing  of 
prost*,  properly  speaking,  an  art  likewise;  and  tlnw  are  no  other¬ 
wise  distinguishai)le  from  each  othiT,  than  as  being  diflerent  styles 
of  composition  suited  to  diilerent  modes  of  tbougbt.  Poetry  is 
the  more  ornate,  but  not,  perliaps,  in  its  simpler  forms,  the  more 
urtiticial  style  of  the  two:  the  purpose,  however,  to  which 
it  is  <lirei*ted,  nspiiivs  a  more  iniiiiitc  eiahoration  of  ex|>ression, 
than  prose.  Hut  what  should  wc  tliiiik  of  a  person’s  pro¬ 
fessedly  sitting  down  to  write  prose,  or  to  read  prose  composi. 
tion,  without  reh  rciicx;  to  any  subject,  or  to  the  quality  of  the 
thoughts,  without  any  definite  object  hut  the  ainuHCfnent  af¬ 
forded  hy  the  etq)houous  rollocatinn  of  senteiiees  ?  As  a  school 
exercise,  the  employment,  no  doubt,  would  b<*  beneficial ;  but 
were  the  writer  to  proceeil  still  further,  and  publish  Iii4  prose, 
not  for  any  iiiqK)rtaiit  or  inten*sting  sentiment  conveyed  in  iiin 
work,  but  as  presenting  polistied  sp^eimens  of  the  beautiful  art 
of  prose- writing,  it  would  certainly  be  plaeetl  to  the  acxrount  of 
mental  aberration. 

On  what  ground,  tken^  dojs  the  notion  rest,  that  poetry  is  a 
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•ociif*ihin((  no  nuhlitiie,  or  that  so  inherent  a  charm  fesiftes  in 
wonts  aiifl  syllables  arrangtHl  in  the  form  of  Terse,  that  the  Taluc 
of  tlie  (tiin|MMiition  is  in  any  degree  indei>cndent  of  the  meaning 
whirli  links  together  tiie  f»entences  t  We  admit  that  rhythm 
and  cadence,  and  rhymed  couplets,  have  a  pleasurable  effect 
U(M)ii  the  car,  and  more  than  this,  tliat  words  have  in  tliemselves 
a  |>ower  of  awakening  trains  of  association,  when  the  ideas 
which  tliey  convey  arc  very  indistinct,  and  do  not  constitute  or 
account  for  the  whole  iinpn*ssion.  It  may  be  ndded,  that  the  per¬ 
ception  of  skill  or  succcisful  art,  is  also  attended  with  ploaKur- 
ahte  einotioiis ;  «ind  this  circumstance  forms,  in  ad<litinn  to 
what  we  have  already  mentioned,  a  powerful  iiigredieiit  in  the 
wliole  comhination  of  ciVcct  produtvtl  hy  genuine  poetry  :  hut 
that  the  mere  art  of  selling  words  to  the  music  of  measure, 
should  come  to  Ih?  regarded  as  the  eliief  Imsiness  of  poetry,  ami 
the  ultimate  ohject  of  the  w  riter,  is  so  whimsical  a  prejudiee,  that 
after  a  brief  ex|M>sition  of  the  fact,  it  may  he  worth  while  to  in¬ 
quire  a  little  into  its  cause. 

As  to  the  fact,  it  would  be  travelling  too  fur  out  of  the  record, 
to  make  this  notiiv  of  a  small  volume  of  poems,  a  pretence  for 
instituting  an  examination  of  all  the  popular  pot  ts  of  the  day. 
SuflW  it  to  refer  to  the  distinct  schools  into  which  they  and 
their|iinitators,  as  inciirahle  mannerists,  are  divided,  as  sumo  c>i- 
deuci*  that  moile  of  expression  has  come  to  form  loo  nuu*li  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  iiunWrn  poetry.  Upon  un  im¬ 
partial  estimate  of  the  intellectual  quality  of  some  of  those  poems 
which  rank  the  higln^t  in  the  public  favour,  it  will  he  found  to 
l>e  ivally  of  a  very  hiimhle  description.  .\s  works  of  genius, 
they  may  deservislly  rank  high,  because  there  is  as  much  scojie 
for  genius  in  the  achievements  of  art  as  in  the  energies  of  thought ; 
but  as  productions  of  mind,  in  which  respect  their  real  value 
must  alter  all  he  I'stimated,  they  lay  the  reader  under  small  oh- 
ions,  Wordsworth  is  hy  far  the  dee^iest  thinker  of  our 
mo<lerii  yet  he  has  been  sometimes  misled  by  a  laLse 

tlitHKy,  to  adopt  a  puerile  style  of  composition;  and  it  is  re- 
itiarkahle,  that  the  palpable  failure  should  he  charged  on  hia 
diction,  which  is  aitrihutahle  rather  to  the  character  of  tin* 
thoughts  themaelves ;  they  were  not  adapted  to  any  form  of 
poetical  expreaaion,  inasmuch  as  thev  are  not  worth  being  ex- 
premscil  at  all.  Scott,  of  all  our  leading  iiocts,  though  the  most 
exquisite  artist,  occupii^s  the  lowt^st  rank  in  res)>ec't  to  the  in- 
tfllectuai  quality  of  his  proiluclions.  Scarcely  an  observation 
•r  a  aeiitiiuriit  escapes  him,  in  the  wliole  compass  of  his  poetry, 
that  even  the  lN*aut)  of  expression  can  render  striking  or  worth 
being  irrastirtNl  up  by  the  reader  for  after  reference.  The  only 
pnsaagvn  retnirred  to  with  interest,  or  citnl  with  ellWt,  arc  tlione 
admirable  specimens  of  scenic  painting  iu  which  be  suiX'ceds 
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Wyood  aimoct  every  poet,  in  makinit  one  sec  end  hetr  whatever 
lie  deecribefl.  Bui  wlien  we  descend  from  such  writers  as  cod* 
fessedly  occupy  the  first  rank»  to  the  m  inxxoi  of  their  imitatoniy 
respectable  as  many  of  them  are,  and  far  above  nMMliocrity  con* 
sidered  as  arlists,  the  charui'ters  of  sterlinf^  thought,  of  intellect 
in  action,  become  very  faint  and  rare.  It  is  evident  that,  in  their 
estimation,  to  write  poetry  is  an  ucldevement  which  costs  no  la* 
borious  exercise  of  faculty ;  is  an  innocent  recreation  ratber,  to 
which  the  consideration  of  any  moral  purpose  would  be  alto* 
gether  foreign.  * 

Now,  on  turning  from  the  polished  versification  of  tile  elegant 
artinti  of  the  present  day,  to  the  ruggcnl  numbers  of  otir  t*arly 
poets,  tlic  most  obvious  feature  in  the  refreshing  contrast  is,«tbe 
life  and  the  vividness  of  thought  diffused  over  their  {K>etry.  We 
term  this  originality,  and  ascribe  tlie  efCeci  either  to  their  pre-' 
eminent  genius,  or  to  the  early  a^  in  which  they  floiirished, 
which  forced  upon  them  the  toil  of  invention.  Kiit  originality 
forms  by  no  means  a  test  of  intellectual  'pre-eminence;  and  wd 
have  prcHif  sufficient,  that  originality  does  not  nec*essarily  depend' 
on  priority  of  time.  Provided  the  person  he  capable  of  the  re¬ 
quisite  effort  of  abstraction,  nothing  more  is  necessary  in  order 
to  his  attaining  a  certain  degree  of  originality,  than  that  Ids 
thoughts  should  hear  the  stamp  of  individuality,  which  is  impressed 
by  self-reflective  study.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  arts,  we  be¬ 
hold  mind  acting  from  itself,  through  the  roedinm  of  outward 
forms,  consulting  its  own  pur|)ose  ns  the  nilc  of  its  working^' 
and  referring  to  nature  as  its  only  model.  But  when  the  tame' 
arts  have  reached  the  period  of  more  refined  cultivation,  they 
erase  to  be  considered  as  means  through  which  to  cMinvey  to 
other  minds  the  energies  of  thought  and  feeling :  the  produo- 
lions  of  art  l>eeome  themselves  the  ultimate  objects  of  imitation, 
and  the  mind  is  acted  upon  by  them  instead  of  acting  througir 
them  from  itself.  Ulind  cannot  be  imitatetl ;  art'canbc!:  and 
when  imitative  skill  has  bronght  an  art  the  nearest  to  |M*rfi‘Ction, 
it  is  then  that  its  cultivation  is  the  least  allied  to  mind  :  its  ori¬ 
ginal  purpoue,  as  a  mode  of  expression,  becomes  wholly  lost  in 
(be  artificial  object, — the  display  of  skill. 

We  consider  |K>etry  as  being  in  the  present  day  in  this  very 
|)redicament  ;  as  being  reiliiced  by  (he  increased  faeilties  of  imi¬ 
tation,  to  an  elegant  art,  and  as  having  suffered  a  forcible  divorce 
from  thought.  Some  of  our  young  poets  have  been  making 
violent  efforts  to  attain  originality,  and  in  order  to  aeoomplisti  thia, 
they  have  been  seeking  with  some  success  for  new  roodela  of  imi¬ 
tation  in  the  earlier  |>oets,  presenting  to  us  as  the  result,  something 
uC  ibe  quaintoess,  as  well  as  tite  fre^um  and  boldness  of  expres- 
Mom  characteristic  of  those  writers,  in  the  form  and  wHb  Che 
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efiecl  of  novoUien.  Hut  after  all,  tliU  ti|H^ciou4  iM>rt  of  ori^- 
nality  liea  wholly  iu  the  t&irii  of  e%|>r(ii}iiou  ;  it  in  only  the  Lint 
(‘(fort  of  tJi6cleverne»Hof  hLiU  to  turn  eereiitrie,  >vbeii  the  |»erlee> 
tioii  of  corrcctiH^M  in  no  longer  new.  \\c  know  ol  no  |)ath  to 
Kri^tiinatc  ori|^inaiity,  hut  one,  and  that  in,  by  reniorint;  |»oetry 
to  ita  true  dignity  an  a  vidiiqle  for  noble  thou^litn  and  ^eiuHrutin 
feeltn|(H,  innU*ad  of  rendering  meaning  the  mere  uceident  of 
vcr1^^  Let  the  comparative  iiiHignificaiice  of  art  be  duly  ap- 
precbitoil,  and  let  the  pur|K>ne  and  tlic  meaning  be  connidered  an 
giving  the  ex)>rivinion  all  itn  value ;  and  then,  no  long  an  men 
Uiiiik  and  feel  for  tlieiunelven,  we  nhall  have  poets  truly  and 
simply  original. 

\Vc  have  no  heHitatioo  in  pronouncing  tlic  Author  of  thenc  Po4*iun, 
to  he  capahlo  of  writing  go^  poetry,  for  he  ban  the  retiuinite  fancy 
and  nkill  which  constitute  tla*  talent.  We  cannot,  however, 
accept  this  volume  an  any  thing  more  than  on  .  immature  pro- 
mine  of  possible  excellence.  There  in,  indeed,  little  in  it  that  in 
poaitively  goml,  an  to  the  quality  of  either  the  lliuuglita  or  the 
expiaanionn.  Unlans  Mr.  keatn  ban  deniguedly  kept  back  the  beat 
part  of  hin  mind,  wc  must  take  the  narrow  range  of  ideas  and 
feelings  in  thene  PiHunn,  an  an  indication  of  hin  nut  having  yet 
cmtcretl  in  earnest  on  tlic  boHiuens  of  intellectual  acquirement, 
or  attaiucil  the  full  development  of  liLs  moral  faculties.  To 
thin  account  we  an*  din|)osea  to  place  the  deficiencies  in  point  of 
spul intent  aoinctimc^n  bordering  u|M)n  childinlmonn,  and  the  uebu- 
h»un  character  of  tlic  meaning  in  many  pannages  which  occur  in 
the  present  volume.  Mr.  Keats  dedicates  liis  volume  to  Mr. 
Li'igti  Hunt,  ill  a  sonnet  which,  as  |>onslhly  originating  in  tlio 
Warmth  of  gratitude,  may  he  pardoiieil  its  extravagance ;  and 
he  has  obviously  been  netluced  by  the,  name  partiality,  to  take 
him  as  hin  model  in  the  subne<|uent  poem,  to  which  in  alhxed  a 
motto  from  the  Story  of  Rimini. To  Mr.  limit's  |H>etical 
genius  we  have  repeatedly  borne  testimony,  but  the  ailectation 
which  vitiatiMi  his  style  must  iieiMts  be  aggravat4*d  to  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  excess  in  the  copyist.  Mr.  Hunt  is  souietiiues  a  successful 
imitator  uf  Uic  maimer  of  our  eUlcr  poets,’  but  this  imitation 
%vill  not  do  at  second  hand,  for  ceasing  tlieu  to  remind  un  of  those 
originals,  it  bt'comen  simply  unpleasiiig. 

ihir  first  s|>eriuie;i  of  Mr.  Kcatn's  powers,  shall  be  taken 
from  the  o|KMiiiig  of  the  |>oeiu  alluilcil  to. 

*  I  fttooil  tip^toc  upon  a  little  hill. 

The  air  m  as  cooltna  and  to  very  still. 

That  Uie  tweet  biuit  which  with  a  modest  pride 
Pull  droopingly,  in  tlaniing  curve  aside. 

Their  tcaiuly  leaved,  and  tinely  tapering  stemt. 

Had  not  yet  lost  those  starry  diadems 
Caught  from  tlic  early  sobbing  of  the  mom. 

The  clouds  were  pure  and  wliite  as  docks  oewr  shorn, 
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Aftd  freth  from  the  de«r  bh>ok ;  sweetir  < 
On  the  blue  6elib  of  hevrrn;  and  thed  die 
A  iktJe  aoiaeleai  noise  among  the  levret. 
Born  of  the  tery  sigh  that  heaeeti 

if'or  uoi  the  faiatASst  niucion  could  be  seea 
Of  all  the  shades  that  slanted  o’er  the  gr( 
There  was  wide  wand’riog  for  the  greeaicj 
•To  p^r  abo^t  upon  variety;  •  ,  |,^ 

Far  round  Uie  hori£on*8  cry  it«i  air  to  •m 
*And  trace  the  dwindled  edging  of  iu  b/ii 
To  picture  out  the  quaint,  ana  cuHouif  bci 
Of  a  fresh  woodland  alley,  never  endfiig ; 


And  let  long  grass  grow/ round  the  roots  to  ko^|then> « 
Moist,  coolf  and  green  ;  and  shade  tl|[e  violet# 

That  they  may  bind  the  moss  in  leafy 'nets.' 

A  filbert  hedge  with  wild  briar  overtwined'  "  ^ 

And  clumps  of  wood-bine  taking  the  iofV  wind  '  'M 
Upon  tbeir  summer  thrones ;  there  too  should  be 
Tlie  frequent  chequer  of  a  youngling  tree. 

That  with  a  score  of  light  green  brewren  shoota 
From  the  quaint  mossiness  of  a^d  roots : 

Round  which  is  heard  a  spring^h^d  of  clear  waters  / 
Babbling  so  wildly  of  its  lovo^  daughters 
The  spreading  bluebells :  it  may  haply  moorn  ,n 
That  such  fair  clusters  should  be  ruaeiy  tom  ,  / 

From  tbeir  fresh  beds,  and  scattered  UiougbUetily  i| 
By  infant  bands,  led  on  the  path  to  die*, 

*  Open  afresh  your  round  of  starry  folds,  .  ^  r  * 

Ye  ardent  marigolds  ii 

Dry  up  the  rooisturo  fhom  yomr  golden  lidi^i 

For  great  Apollo  bidt’  ' 

That  in  these  dayi  year  praisea  sfaoukl  be  aitng  i  ^  i 
On  many  harpist  which  ha  has  lately  strung  s  '  . 

And  when  again  your  dewiness  be  kisses,  . 

Tell  him,  I  have  you  in  my  world  of  blissess 
So  haply  when  I  rove  in  some  far  vale.  ^ 

His  mighty  voice  may  come  upon  the  gale.  ^ 

*  Hem  are.  sweet-peas,  on  tiptoe  for  a  flight 
With  wings  of  gentle  flush  ^er  delicate  whits, 

Y  2 
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And  UjKr  6nfei»  catching  at  all  thingt* 

To  bloa  them  oll  about  with  tiny  nngt/ 

There  h  certainly  contiidfrable  tantc  anil  aprii^htliiiotg  in  morae 
parts  of  this  <lcHrn{ftion^  and  the  whole  p(»eni  has  a  sort  of  sum¬ 
mer’s  day  i^low  ditTiised  ovtT  it,  hut  it  shuts*  tip  in  mist  and  ob- 
Bcurity.  ..  .. 

Alter  a  ‘  sj)ecimen  bf  an  induction  to  a  poeni,*‘  wc  have 
next  a  fraii^inent,  entitled  Calidorc,  which,  in*  the  same  indis¬ 
tinct  and  dreamy  style,  desertbes  the  romantic  adrenture  of  a 
Sir  Somebody,  who  is  iniroiluocd  *  padilliii^  o’er  a  lake,’  chIi^ 
with  easy  slopes  and  *  awclliiii^  leafiness,*  and  who  comes  to  a 
castle  i^loomy  and  fpr^id,  .with  halls  and  oorridor,  where  he 
finds  *  sweet-lipped  ladies,’  and  so  forth  ;  and  all  this  is  told  with 
an  air  of  mystery  that  bolds  out  continually  to  the  reader  the 
promise  of  something  interestini;  just  about  to  be  told,  when,  on 
turning^  the  leaf,  the  Will  o*  the  Wisp  Tanishes,  and  leares  him 
in  darkness.  However  instciiioiis  such  a  trick. ‘of  skill  may 
be,  when  the  writer  is  too  indolent,  or  feels  incompetent  to 
pursue  his  storv,  the  production  cannot  claim  to  he  rend  a  se¬ 
cond  time ;  and  it  may  therefore  he  questioned,  without  cap¬ 
tiousness,  whether  it  was  worth  printing  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
^ood  lines  which  ambitiously  aspireil  to’  overleap  the  |K)rtfolio. 

The  *  epistles’  arc  much  in  the  same'  style,  all  about  |)oetry, 
and  seem  to  b<‘  the  first  efllorescenco  of  tlie  unprunetl  fancy, 
which  must  pass  away  before  any>  tiling  like  genuine  excellence 
can  hi'  prothired.  The  sonnets  are  perhaps  the  best  things  in 
the  volume.  W'e  subjoin  .one  addresseil  ‘  To  iny  brother 
•  (Jeorge.*  ♦  ' 

•  Many  the  wonders  I  this*  day  have  aeen  :  * 

The  sun,  when  first  he  kist  away  the  tears 

That  fdlM  the  eyes  of  mom  ; — ^tfie  lamrcl’d  peers,  .  | 

Who  from  the  featnery  gold  of  evening  lean  •  ' 

The  ocean  with  its  vastness,  its  blue  grecn^ 

lu  ships,  its  rocks,  its  caves,  its  hopes,  its  fears, 

Its  voice  mysterious,  which  whoso  hears  •  ’ 

Must  think  on  what  arill  be,  and  what  has  been. 

E*en  now,  dear  George,  while  this  for  you  I  write,  •('  ’ 
Cynthia  is  from  her  silken  curtains  peeping  •  i 

8o  scantly,  that  it  seems  her  bridal- nighc*.  .> ! 

And  she  her  hair>discu%’cr'd  revels  kecpii^. 

But  what  witliout  the  aodal  thought  of  thee, 

Would  be  the  wonders  of  the  sky  andaea  I* 

The  *  strange  assay*  entitled  Sleep  and  Poetry,  if  its  forming 
threJoaing  piu^m  indicates  that  it  is  to  be  taken  as  the 'result  of 
the  Author’s  latest  efforts,  would  seem  to  shew  tbat  Ite'is  Indeed 
fisr  gone,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  efficacy  either  of  praise  or  cen- 
fturr,  ill  afiiwtatioa  and  absurdity.  We  roust  indulge  the  reader 
with  a  specnicn. 
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'  '  ’  #  * 

•  Will  not  some  say  that  I  presumptuously 

Have  spoken  f  that  from  hastening  disgrace  * 
n'were  better  far  to  hide  my  foolish  face  ? 

That  whining  boyhood  should  with  reverence  bow 
Ere  the  drei^  thunderbolt  could  reach  ?  How  / 

,  If  1  do  hide  myself,  it  sure  shall  be 
In  the  very  lane,  the  light  of  Voesy ; 

If  1  do  fall,  at  li'ast  1  will  be  laid 
Beneath  the  silence  of  some  poplar  sliadu  i 
And  over  me  the  gnuw  shall  be  smooth  shaven; 

And  there  shall  be  a  kind  menii>rial  graveu. 

But  off  Despondence !  miserable  iMnc  ! 

'  *  ‘  They  shouln  not  know  thee,  who  athirst  to  gain 

I  A  noble  end,  are  thirsty  every  hour.  '  • 

i  What  though  I  am  not  wealthy  in  the  dower  ’ 

Of  t|Ninning  wisdom  ;  though  1  do  not  know 
1  he  shiftings  of  the  mighty  winds  that  blow 
/  I  Hither  and  thither  all  the  changing  thoughts 

Of  man :  though  no  ^reat  ministering  reason  sorts 
Out  the  dark  mysteries  of  human  souls  t 

To  clear  conceiving ;  yet  there  ever  rolls  - 
A  vast  idea  before  me,  and  I  glean  *  m: 

Therefrom  my  liberty  ;  thence  too  I’ve  seen 
The  end  and  aim  of  roetry.’ 

We  must  l>e  allowed,  however,  to  express  a  doubt  whether  itii 
nature  has  been  as  clearly  pereeivotl  by  tlie  AuUior,  or  he  surely 
would  never  have  been  able  to  impose  even  upon  himself  as 
poetry  the  prei'ious  nonsense  which  ho  has  here  decked  out  in 
rhyme.  Mr.  Keats  speaks  of 

*  The  silence  when  some  rhymes  are  coming  out, 

And  when  they’re  come,  Mr  very  pleatatU  rout  ;* 

and  to  the  dangeiotis  fascination  of  this  employment  we  must 
attribute  this  hnlf>awake  rhajismiy.  Our  Author  is  a  very  face¬ 
tious  rhymer.  'We  have  tf'nllncp  and  to/ace,  fenoentesf 
and  slehdemetm^  hurrn  and  avpulchreHf  favoura  and  beha^* 
vioHra,  livera  and  rirera  and  again,* 

‘  ‘  Where  voe  may  iofl  humaniiu  put  on^ 

And  sit  and  rhyme,  and  thina  on  Chatt§rton* 

«  ii*'  j.* 

Mr.*  Keats  has  satirized  certain  paeudo  |)oets  who, 

^  'With  a  puling  infant’s  force, 

Sway’d  about  upon  a  rocking  horse. 

Ado  thought  it  Pegasus.*  t  h  ,  * 

Satire  is  a  iwo^edgetl  weapon  the  Hiios  brought  irreau- 
iibly  to  our  imagination  the  Author  of  these  poema  to  the  very 
attitude  he  describes.  Seriously,  however,  we  regret  tint 
a  young  man  of  vivid  imagination  and  fine  talents,  ahould  have 
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fiilleo  into  so  l»td  hamU|  uh  to  bate  been  flaitorccl  ioio  tbe  re<io- 
tuiuMi  to  publUli  veraen,  of  >\liU'U  a  few^  fpJiXH  beuce  lie  will  lie 
^Ud  to  eH4ra|M'  from  tbe  riMuciiibranpe.  Tbo  laab  of  a  critic  m 
ibe  tiling;  Uie  Leaht  to  Im*  dreaded,  aa  ,tbe  jjcnalty  uf  tiremature 
|)itblicatioii.  To  have  coiiuuUmhI  one*a  aclfiii  the  character  of 
a  fentiticr,  i*«  often  a  formidayo  obstacle  to  be « MirmoiiiittHl  in 
after-life,  when  other  oiiiia  rwfMire  that  we  ahould  obtain  credit 
for  dilVereiit,  an<l  what  a  vult^ar  |irejiidire  ilcems  onpoMitc  ((iia- 
liticatioiiH.  No  H|iecie9  oC  aiithornhip  is  attcndcMi  by  equal  in - 
ronvenii'iKk'  in  this  respect.  When  a  man  has  (ittablishetl  his 
character  in  any  useful  sphere  of  exertion,  the  fame  of  the  |>oct 
may  he  safely  soii^dit  as  a  finish  to  his  reputation*  When  he 
has  shew II  that  lie  can  do  somethiu|i;  else  besides  writing  poetry, 
then,  and  nut  till  then,  may  he  safely  trust  the  pubiio  with  his 
stH*ret«  Hut  the  sound  of  a  violin  from  a  barrister*s  ehamber,  is 
not  a  more  fatal  augury  than  the  pot*t's  lyre  strummed  by  a 
youth  whose  odes  aro  as  yet  all  addressed  to  Hope  and  F^or* 
tunc. 

Hut  perhapa  the  chief  danger  respects  tlie  individual  cha¬ 
racter,  a  danger  wliicli  equally  uttends  Uie  alternative  of  success 
or  failure.  Should  a  young  man  of  fine  genius,  but  of  half- 
furnished  iiiindf  succeed  in  eonnhating  applause  by  his  first  pro¬ 
ductions,  it  is  a  fearful  chance  that  his  energies  arc  not  dwarfed 
by  the  hitoNication  of  vanity,  or  that  he  does  not  give  himself  up  to 
tlie  tnilolcnt  day-dream  of  some  splendid  achievement  never  to  be 
realired.  Poctiad  lame,  when  t'oiiccKletl  to  early  productions,  is, 
if  deservetl,  seldom  the  fruit  of  that  patient  self-cultivation  and 
pains -taking,  wliich  in  every  department  of  worthy  exertion  arc 
the  only  iiieans  of  exoidleucc  :  uud  it  is  but'Uie  natural  conse- 
tpicnce  of  this  <sLsy  aiquisition  of  gratification,  that  it  induces  a 
UUtiiMc  for  severer  menial  labour*  tdhould,  however,  this 
fatal  success  l>c  denied,  the  tetchy  aspirant  after  fame  is  some¬ 
times  dri%Qn  to  siH^'k  compensation  to  his  mortified  vanity,  in  Uic 
plauiJiiH  ot  some  worthless  cotc'iie,  whose  friendship  con- 
in  mutual  flattery,  or  in  community  in  crime,  or,  it  may  be, 
to  vent  biH  rancour  in  the  satire  of  envy,  or  in  the  luaiignity  of 

fHitriotiiim.  ^ 

liM  eptions,  brilliant  exceptions,  arc  to  be  found  in  the.  annals 
of  literature',  and  these  make  tHc  critic’s  task  one  of  ]>ectiliar  dc- 
li<'ac).  Tho  ca»»e  has  occurred,  when  a  phlegmatic  ‘Reviewer, 
in  a  tit  of  morning  sidef'n,  or  of  atter-dimiiT  dtilneos,  has  had  it 
ill  his  jHiwerjIo  dasli  to  the  ground,  by  his  pen,  the  innocent 
luipea  of  a  youua  struggling  lor  honourable  distinction  amid  all 
the  ihsadvafiUges  o(  iMVcrty,  or  to  bronk  the  l>nitsed  reed  of  a 
tender  and  ■u'hincboly  spirit ;  but  such  an  opportonity  of  doing 
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mi^irhirt’  niint  of  necessity  be  happily  rare.  Instances  hiise  abo 
be(>n,  in  which  the  pertbnnanees  of  roaturer  lifo  haVe  fiiUy  re*' 
the  splemlid  pledite  afforded  by  the  yotifi|^  Author,  in 
his  first  crude  and  unequal  effbrtN,  with  whidi  he  has  had  to 
thank  tiie  stern  ciitir  that  he  did  not  rest  self-sutisfitHl.  Upon 
the  latter  kind  of  exceptions,  we  would  wish  to  fix  Mr.  Keats's 
attention,  fi*elin|i^peH(*ctly  confident,  as  wc  do,  that  the  patron* 
a^e  of  the  friend  he  is  content  to  pK'sse,  places  him  wholly 
out  of  the  damper  of  adding  to  the  number  of  those  who  are  lost 
to  the  public  for  want  of  the  smile  of  praist*. 

Mr.  Keats  has,  however,  a  claim  to  leave  n|K)n  our  readers  the 
full  impression  of  his  poetry;  andfwe  shall  therefore  ^ve  inser* 
tion  to  another  of  his  sonnets,  which  wc  have  selected  as  simple' 
and  pleasing. 

‘  Happy  is  England  !  I  could  he  content 
To  see  no  other  verdure  than  its  own ; 

To  feel  no  oilier  breeiea  than  are  blown 
Through  its  tall  woods  with  high  romances  blent : 

Yet  I  do  s<imetlroe8  feel  a  languUhracnt 

For  skies  Italian,  and  an  inwani  groan  * 

To  sit  upon  an  Alp  as  on  a  throne, 

And  half  forget  what  world  or  worldling  meant. 

Happy  U  England,  sweet  her  arllesa  daughlen ; 

Enougli  their  simple  lovelineas  for  roe. 

Enough  their  wnitest  ariiis  in  silence  clinging : 

Yet  do  I  often  warmly  burn  to  see 

Beauties  of  deeper  glance,  and  hear  their  singing, 

And  float  with  them  about  the  summer  waters.* 


Art.  VI.  The  BibU  Class  Book ;  or  Scripture  Rcadiiw  for  evtrj'  Day 
in  the  Year  i  being  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty  rive  Lessons,  w- 
lectcnl  from  the  most  instructive  and  improving  parts  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  F2mo.  pp.  544.  Price  6s.  bound.  l4u:kingtOD  and 
Co.  1817. 

npll  E  C'oropiler  of  this  selection  states  in  his  Preface,  that  the 
‘  regidar  reading  of  the  IVihle  in  our  schools  and  Heminariea 
‘  of  learning,'  which  was  once  in  universal  practice',  has  grown 
into  disuse ;  and  the  principal  reason  it,  as  he  imagines,  *  the 
‘  want  of  a  practical  selection  keeping  pace  with  the  Improved 
‘  plans  on  which  motlem  school  hooks  have  l>een  compiled,  and 
‘  wing,  like  the  jtresent,  adaj>fed  universally  to  Christian  youtli, 

*  of  all  classes  and  denommations.'  He  has  afbxed  to  the  title- 
page  a  quotation,  purporting  to  he  from  Dr.W  atts,  and  expressing 
the  wwh  that  ‘  select  portions  of  Scripture  were  chosen  out,  and 

*  printed  by  themselves,  for  children,  that  their  time  might  not' 

*  he  spent  in  such  parts  of  the  Bible  ss  are  of  very  little  use  to 
‘  them.* 
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NoiwitbiUnciinfc  this  hif^  authorityy  and  the  apparent 
ffocai  istention  of  the  Coropiler,  the  objectionM  to  the  adoption 
fd  auch  a  aubatitutc  for  the  aacretl  8cripturea  in  schools,  ap> 
|Mr  to  counterbalance,  and  more  than  counterhaliince  the  ad- 
aantaic*^. 

In  the  (irat  place,  this  profea«ifKl  adaptation  of  the  Bible,  upon 
the  principle  ot  aelf  ction,  to  Christian  youth  of  all  clanses  and 
denominations,  seems  to  imply  that  there  are  some  denomina¬ 
tions  of  Christiana  to  Hfhom  certain  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  not  adapted,  or  at  least  not  acceptable  ;  and  that  in  order 
to  obtain  for  a  selection  the  character  ot  universal  adaptation, 
those  parts  must  of  course  be  sacrihcetl.  What  those  objection* 
able  parts  of  Divine  truth  are,  we  can  gather  only  from  its  beini^ 
termed  a  practical  selection,  which  is  to  obtain  that  favour  in 
our  schools  and  seminaries  of  Icurnin^  which  is  denitnl  to  the 
entire  Scriptures.  It  is  then  on  account  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  that,  ns  it  should  seem,  the  reading  of  it  has  sunk  into 
disuse.  Henlly,  if  this  be  the  fact,  vve  cannot  consider  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  introduce  an  expurgated  Bible  into  general  use,  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  compromise  unjustifiable  in  its  principle, 
and  fraught  with  infinite  mischief. 

Hut,  ill  the  second  place,  the  plan  is  extremely  dangerous  ns 
a  prrcetlent.  Allowing  that  in  the  present  selection  there  is  no 
desigiuMi  omission  of  any  of  those  nassages  which  are  strongly 
marked  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  system, — what  se¬ 
curity  have  wc  against  an  inundation  of  Bible  Class  Hooks  from 
other  anonymous  com|ulers,  in  which  the  plan  of  universal  adap¬ 
tation  shall  be  carried  to  the  utmost  perfection  that  could  be  de- 
siretl  by  that  foe  to  all  creeds,  Mr.  Robert  Owen  himself. 

In  the  next  place,  with  all  due  deference  to  Dr.  Watts,  the 
printing  of  sided  jiortlons  of  Scriplnre  by  themselves,  any  fur¬ 
ther  tiian  MS  the  separate  distrihution  of  the  New  Testament  may 
be  so  consideretl,  rikes  us  as  |)erfectly  unnecessary  even  for  the 
object  he  mentions.  It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  children  losing 
their  time  in  reading  the  parts  of  Scripture  which  are  of  little 
use  to  them  ;  since  ,wc  apprehend  there  is  no  school  or  seminary 
ot  learning,  in  which  children  are  left  to  make  their  election  as  to 
what  parts  they  shall  rend.  In  most  cases,  the  New  Testament 
alone  is  put  into  their  hands  in  the  first  instance;  and  when  Uie 
whole  Bible  is  given  them,  it  remains  to  be  determined  by  the 
discretion  of  the  master,  or  teacher,  what  parts  they  shall  read 
uicla.ss.  It  the  master  be  really  iucoin|>etent  to  direct  tlieir 
reading,  he  is  obviously  unworthy,  to  the  la.st  degree,  of  the 
oonfuleiicethat  is  re|>osiHl  in  him  ;  and  the  choice  of  class  books, 
Qoiumitted,  as  it  must  l>e,  to  such  a  |>erson,  would  be  a  circuoi- 
•tanec  exceeiliiigly  to  l>e  deprccatetl. 
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Anci  further,  the  principle  of  jielection  seemfi  (o  ui  to  be  foiinfied 
on  a  very  defective  view  of  the  character  of  the  sacrtHl'. volume, 
which  rcsta  its  claims  to  universal  acceptance,  not  Mreply,  or 
{MThaps  it  Illicit  be  said,  not  at  all,  u|H>n  the  < moral  excellence 
or  aupposcd  usefulness  of  its  contenth ;  for  of  this  the*  betnflft 
to  whom  th4*se  contents  an*  addresstHi;  cannot*  assume  id  beta 
^>riori  competent  Judi^,  hut  upon  the  Divine/ authority  from 
which  it  proceeds  ;  an  authority  extendinu^do  every  (precept,  and 
every  decl  iration,  .amt •  every '  Statement  whiob  it  ooiiiaina. 
Now,  retluce  this  Bible  to  a  more  class  liook,  and  thoii^lr.  the 
portions  selected  lie  literally  the  same  as  they  stand,  in  tne 
cnnl  records,  still  it  is  no  lont^cwtlie  Bible  ;  that  Bilde,  which, 
att  a  whole,  claims  to  be  distiiifl^nished  from  every  other  book, 
as  hut  only  entitled  to  |>eculiar  reverence,  but  as  demandinf^  an 
undiscriminatin^  acceptance  ;  wbich  oii^ii  not,  therefore,  to  bo 
famtliarizetl,  even  to  a  school  boy*  in  any  form  that  tends  to  ob¬ 
scure  its  autboritativc  character,  or  to  weaken  iti  bold  u[>on  his 
iiiitid. 

Lastly  :  we  must  deprecate  the  plan  of  selection,  becauae  we 
deny  that  any  objection  lies  to  reading  the  Bible  reKiilarly 

*  tlirouc'h  and  thrunt^li and  b<*caiise  we  deny,  that  even  witli 
rci^ard  to  children,  any  individual  baa  a  right,  by  other  means 
than  directing  their  |ierusal,  to  exclude  a  |Mirt  of  the  word  ot 
IcnI  from  universal  inspection  and  perusal.  t>n  this  account, — lo 
adopt  the  language  of  an  eloquent  writer,  in  referena*  to  the 
similar  r(*strictions  whidi,  on  a  more  extended  scale,  the  eiiccnicfl 
of  the  fri*e  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  have  advocaCetl,  on  the 
same  plea  of  adaptation  to  |>opnUr  use,'— wc  feel  insuperable  ob- 
j4*ctions  to  the  jealous  policy  of  the  system  ;  *  nor  are  we  dla- 
^  |M)sed  to  ascribe  to  any  dc^st  ription  of  men  whatever,  that  con- 

*  trol  over  Divine  cximmiinications,  which  such  a  measure  im« 
plies.  VN‘e  are  persuaded  tUat  no  man  |H)ssrsses  a  right  to 

^  curtail  the  gifts  of  (vod,<  or  to  deal  out,  with  a  sparing  hand, 

*  wliat  was  intended  for  universal  patrimony.  If  tlie  manner  in 

*  which  Uevelation  was  im)mrted  is  such  as  mikisi  it  tnatiiftai 

*  that  it  was  originally  designed  for  Uic  hciietit  of  all,  wc  are  at 
*'  H  loss  to  conceive  how  any  man  can  have  a  right,  by  hia  in* 
‘  terfereiice,  to  render  it  inaccessible.  From  Uic  word  of  Ood 

*  there  c/an  be  nb  appeal  }.  it  must*  divride  its  own  character,  and 
^  determine  its  own  pretensions.  Thus  much  we  must  be  al- 
‘  1uw(h1  to  assume,  tliat  if  it  was  originally  given  to  mankind 

*  iiidiscriiiiiiiately,  no  power  upon  earth  is  ciititliKl  to  restrict  it ; 

*  because,  on  the  snp|K>sitioii  which  we  are  now  making,  since 

*  every  man's  original  riglit  in  it  was  equal,  that  right  can  be 

*  cancelled  by  no  authority  but  that  wliicli  bestoweil  it.  Every 

*  attempt  to  alter  it,  is  an  act  of  extreme  preauroption  and 


Tk€  tiMe  CUiBM  Book. 


*  impietT :  it  ii  to  asHumc  a  Rupenority  over  Rcfclatioii 

*  itaelf^/  » 

But  the  introduction  of  a  Bible  Class  Book,  is  not,  it  may  be 
aaid,  iiHendetl  to  preclude  or  to  interfere  with  the  private 
reading  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  even  iir  schools.  We  reply, 
that  it  would  at  any  rate  tend  to  superiietle  the  Bible  itself, 
inaaiDuch  as  it  would  take  away  one  constantly  recurrini'  occa¬ 
sion  for  the  usintf  of  it.  We  cannot  persu  itk*  tairselves  that  the 
disuse  of  the  Beripturea  is  so  lamentably  i^oeral  as  the  Com¬ 
piler  of  Um*  ttreseni  selection  insinuates. .  Tliere  are  certainly 
days  on  whicii  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  still  kept  up  in  those 
aetninaries  in  which  Uie  practice  of  constant  readinir  may  have 
lost  itround.  We  should  apprehend  that  a  Bible  Class  Book 
would  have  jimt  the  effect  of  banishiiif^  the  Bible  itself  altoc^e- 
thcr.  This  the  Prayer  Book  in  former  times  succeeded  in 
aivoiaidishini^  to  a  ^eat  extent,  when  it  enjoyed  an  undisturbed 
prf'frrem'c  of  the.  saen  d  volume ;  and  the  advocates  of  the 
Prayer  Book  st'em,  from  their  dread  of  the  consequences  of  cir-» 
culatinj^  Uie  Bible  amonf^  the  poorer  classes,  to  attribute  to  the 
latter  a  sort  of  (Miwer  of  retaliation.  W  hatever  makes  the 
Bible,  for  any  pnictical  purposes,  less  necessary  to  be  had,  and 
kept  at  hand,  and  reciirr^  to,  most  assuredly  lends  to  int(*rfere 
with  its  circulation.  It  has  always  been  deemed  a  eircumstanco 
of  the  most  iiiqHirtanf  sntl  beneficial  nature,  that  children  were 
at  least  at  school  acenstoroeii  to  read,  and  therefore  necessarily 
pul  in  possrHsion  of  the  Bible.  Hut  ^ive  them  a  Bible  Class 
Bonk  at  school,  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  at  church, 
and  die  Bible  itself  will  soon  be  considered  by  the  ccronomi- 
cal  pannit,  as  a  needless  ex|>enhe,  and  by  Uie  boy  iiiinstdf  p<T- 
baps  as  a  useless  incumbraiwe.  It  should  hi*  mentioned  that  the 
pric<'  of  this  Class  Book  is  the  same  as  the  Nonpareil  Bibb*. 

We  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  our  objections  do  not 
relate  to  the  execution  of  the  present  work  :  that  does  not 
apimr  to  us,  on  a  siqicrhcial  ins|M*ctiou,  to  lie  in  itself  repre¬ 
hensible.  We  only  rc^n^t  that  the  pains  bestowed  on  the  com¬ 
pilation,  have  at  least  in  our  opinioo,  completely  thrown 
away. 

•  See  “  Speech  delivered  at  the  Seventh  Anniversary  of  the 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society  at  Leicester,  July  IS,  1817.  By  the  Rev. 
Uobert  Hall,  A.  M.**  'bvo.  LondoD,  4d. 
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Art.  — A  Citiechetkal  Dreatui  on  the  Patriarckalt^  JetoUkt  and 

ChrUtioH  ^alfhatk :  with  t  View  to  eoforoe  from  Scripture  Autho¬ 
rity,  the  mure  caretiil  Obterrance  of  the  Lord’s  Day.  By  Thomas 
WeoiYM.  Author  of  Biblical  Gleaninsis  Ac.  pp.  106.  Price 

Is,  UL  Ediuburgh,  Hobertson  ;  Ogle  aiul  Co.  Loodon*  1816* 

E  coniially  approve  of  tlic  of  this  little  mihlication, 

^  ^  At  a  time  that  the  religious  bbservance  of  the  LordN  I>ay 
i^  openly  violated  by  the  highest  anthorities  in  the  land,  and  the 
infoetion  of  evil  example  has  reached  every  class  in  society,  it  is 
of  peculiar  importance  that  the  Cliristian  world  should  be  forti¬ 
fied  by  every  legitimate  argument  in  those  principles  upon  which 
the  obligation  and  importance  of  a  sabbath  rest.  Even  those 
persons  to  whom  Mr.  Wemyss  alludbs'  as  entertaining  doubts 

•  whether  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  bo  obliga- 

‘  tory  on  tlicm,  or  can  be  proved  to  be  So  from  Scripture,*  would 
we  imagine,  very  gladly  be  relieved  from  those  doubts  by  hav* 
ing  the  point  clear^  up  on  sufficient  evidence.  It  is  not,  as  we 
presume,  from  any  wish  to  get  riil  of  its  observance,  which  upon 
moral  grounds  tlicy  may  deem  highly  expedient  and  beneficial,  >| 

that  they  feel  this  dissatisfaction  with  the  arguments  usually 
adduced  in  support  of  its  authority,  hut  from  a  jealousy  of  any 
other  evidence  in  matters  of  religion  than  clear  Scriptural  pre¬ 
cept,  and  frmn  a  fear  of  conc«'ding  the  Romish  principle  of  tra¬ 
ditional  authority  in  a  point  of  faith. 

Mr.*  Wemyss  has  prefixed  to  his  Treatise  a  *  I/ist  of  Scrip- 
i  tnre  passages,  which  have  more  or  less  reference  to  a  dyr  of 

*  rest,’  in  which  the  words  Habbath,  Sabbath  Day,  Seventh  Day,' 

First  day  of  the  week,  and  Lord’s  Day,  are  severally  noticcn. 

Tins  is  viTy  judicious.  To  the  catechetical  form  of  the  Trea¬ 
tise  >ome  objection  may  be  made,  as  it  does  not  allow  of  that 
close  argiunentalive  style  of  reasoning  which  is  the  most  satls- 
fmrtory  and  effective  to  an  inquiring  mind  ;  although  for  |)opular 
use  h  is  not  without  advantage.  As  every  answer  is  thus  disJ 
tinetly’ exposed  to  separate  examination,  being,  as  it  were,  ctil 
oH’frora  tUc  support  of  the  collateral  arginnents,  those  which 
appear  less  conclusive,  will  by  this  means  tend  to  weaken,  more 
than  they  otherwise’ would  do,  th*e  impression  of  the  whole  chap¬ 
ter.  Convinced,  as  Wc  are,  of.  the  intimate  and  necessary  con- 
neScibn  between'tlie  religidns  observance  of  a  scventli  day,  and^ 
the  promotion  both  of  jiefsonal  piety  and  public  morals,  we  shall 
rvjoice  tn  sec  the  question  p1aoe<l  in  the  clearest  liglit,  and 
treated  more  explicitly  io  all  its  relations,  fri  the  mean  time, 
wc  do  net  h^itate  to  recommend  tlie  penisal  of  Mr.  Wemyss’s 

-timed  and  useful  compilation. 

I 


Art.  VIII.  Sirrmon*  on  the  Lradijiig  Doetrinet^  the^  Go  pe^ 
George  More.  2  vols.  l2mo  SGO,  3^3.  Ilatcliard|‘  London. 
Oliphant  and  Co.  I'dinburgh.  1816  anA  1315. 

A  CONS IDKU ABLE  time  haa  ela{>9e<l  since  the  pubNeation 
ol  UicHe  Tohimes,  %thich  appeared,  as  we  find  by  the  titles, 
at  an  interval  ol  five  years  Iroiu  each  other.  T'liey  were  boil) 
aceicUm  tally  overlooktcl  by  us,,i^t  the  .time  of  .publication^  an 
ouiiaaion  %^hich  we  regret,  and  are.  happy  to  take  an  op|)ortumty 
now  to  rectify.  , 

It  has  Ihxm)  a  frequent  subject  of  complaint  with  fastidious  or 
aflt‘cte<i  readers,  that  published  seriiions  are  already  by  far  too 
numerous,  that  the  public  is  satiated  with  this  species  of  writini^, 
ami  that  no  room  is  left  for  more.  To  tlu^se  |>ositionH  we  must 
demur.  No  tloubt  tin*  number  of  sermous  given  to  the  world  is 
considerable  :  m)  also  is  the  number  of  books  in  almost  every  de» 

Itartnieiit  of  literature.  Still  the  ever  varying  taste  of  the  public 
las  called  for,  and  will  (continue  to  call  for  something  new  ;  new, 
if  not  in  the  ideas  (nimmiinicated,  .  at  least  in  the  manner  of 
conveying  them.  This  holds  ho  less  true  in  divinity,  than  in 
many  other  branches  of  knowledge.  It  is  readily  admitted,  that 
the  great  and  essential  truths  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  have 
b«‘en,  uml  e\er  must  Ih%  the  sume ;  but  in  the  mode  of  present¬ 
ing  them  to  notice,  investigating  their  foundation,  elucidating 
their  connexion,  adapting  them  to  the  circumstances  and  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  hearers,  ami  dislucing  the  important  and  deeply 
interesting  conclusiaiis  to  which  they  lead,  there  is  room,  and 
much  room  fur  exertion,  and  an  ample  field  for  new*  efiorts  of 
thought  and  new  exereises  of  judgement.  I 

In  eratnjt  licitl  discourses  particularly,  whetlicr  relating  tp 
doctrine,  prat  tici*,  or  Christian  exjuTience,  frequent  and  varied 
exhihitioiis  of  l)i\ine  truth  are  of  much  utdity.  DifTereut  miads 
are  din'erently  eonstitiiterl  ;  and  what  more  feebly  aifects  one, 
may  make  a  dt^ep  impression  on  another  :  by  giving  line  u}hmi 
line,  and  pm'ept  u|H>n  precept,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  that  by 
the  Divine  blessing,  the  most  heiieficiai  effects  may  be  pro- 
duceil.  , 

lender  i\n*sc  impressions,  we  have  never  been  disposed  .Ux 
echo  tlic  common  and  superficial  censure  directed  against  the 
puMicstiou  of  sermons.  Sermons,  ,like  otiier  writings,  ought 
tolH'jmlged  of  by  Uicir  intrinsic  merit.  If  Uicy  are  found  to 
contain  just  views  of  Divine  truth,  Scfipiural  rciiresenUtions  of, 
the  state  and  circumstances  of  man,  a  clear  exhibition  of  the 
doctrines  whicii  alone  make  wise  to  salvation,  and  a  full  deline¬ 
ation  of  that  holiiH*ss  in  heart,  life,  and  conversation,  which  Uio. 
<«os|Hd  enjoins,  they  can  never  bo  without  their  use.  Even 
granting  that  in  substance  they  may  contain  only  what  had 


More*8  SermoHi,  t8l 

Whui  txiufcht  before,  iitiU  iho  very  variety  in  ilie  mode  .of  leaob* 
can  hardly  fail  to  procure  attention.  What  passed. unnoticed 
In  old  authors,  naay,  in  a  new  book,  he  priaed  an  it  deserves ; 
aud  we  are  indincHl  to  believe  that  there  are  few  publications 
iudeeil,  emanatinfi:  from  a«nnud  rightly  impressiHl  witli  evaa* 
gelicai  principle,  and  acting  from  evansfolical  views,  in  wbidi  Uie 
reader  may  not  find  much  to  instruct,  to  animate,  or  to* console 
him  in  his  Christian  course.  »  «  , 

> Entertaining  such  sentiments,  we  cannot  but  receive  withtsa* 
tisfaction,  the  present  work ;  a  w.ork  tlesiitued  to  eahihii  in  a 
series  of  discourses,  tlie  leadin|^  dof^irines  of.  llie  tlospel,  as 
cootaiiieii  in, the  sacured  volume.  .Tlie  work  is  not  professedly, 
nor  is  it  completely,  systetnatic ;  but  the  doiHrines  follow. one 
anoiluT  in  a  train  suflicieiUly  connected  to  |(ive  them  the  advan* 
tai^  of  mutual  ilUisu*ution,  and  each  discourse,  while  it  contaius 
a  whole  in  itself,  constitutes  at  the  saiue;timea  material  pari  of. 
llie  entire  disquisition  to  which  it  is  meant  to  refer.  « 

The  Sermons  am  in  all  t\veuty-ei|i(ht  in  nuiiihor,  in  |>oint  of* 
Icns^h  considerably  eaceedine  Uie  common  rate  of  inoilern  dis* 
coura«»s,‘  though  in  Uiedays  ol  oar  fathers  they  would  have  been 
daemed.  ofnitii^orate  extent.  >  Each  Sermon  geiierally  discusses » 
a  separate  point, |  of  doctrine,  so  lltat  the  unnecessary  repetition* 
occasioned  by  ,the  division  of  discourses  on  tlie  same  sukiiict  aroi 
Avoided.  ■.»  ,.{  j  '.hii  *  • 

The  first  Discourse  treats  of  the  subjoi'tof**  Man's  Orif,puial 
*  Uprightness,*  the  iierfeciioii  of-  hisi  uinlorHtaiHliiig,  l/wdl, 
and  atfoctions, — tlie,  federal  relatioui  in  which  he  was;i4aoed  tOf 
his  Creator, — the  full  ability  conferred  on  him  for  the  disebarge 
of  all  his  duties,  and  the  consummate  happiness  whichiinhis 
primeval  estate  was  put  within  his  reach.  I'lie  sfoond  takes  a 
view  of  the  *  l)isohe4tience  of  Man,* — the  transgressiuiis  of 
Adam,  by  which  all  men  were  made  siniiers,**  corrupted,  it  is 
justly  remarked,  in  their  nature,  guilty  before  tivxi,/  and  tliere** 
fore  justly  liable  to  conileinnaiion,  with  all  the  awful  eiVccts  of 
the  Divine  displeasure; — a  state  into  which  maiS' has  been) 
brought  by  the  breach  of  the  original  covenant  on  the  pari  of  the 
creature,  this  disobedience  of  the  first  man  lN*iiig  iirougiil  ruin 
<Hi  tho  whole  human  race,  in  consequence  of  Adam  is^iug  at 
once  their  natural  root,  and  constituted  their  federal  head  or  co* 
venant  repreneiiuitive.  ' 

From  the  view  of  the  ilisohedience  of  man,  Mr.  More  passes  , 
in  the  third  discourse,  to  the  iiiiportaiit  subject  of  the  Kocovi-ry 
‘  of  Man  by  tlie  OlN^licnce  (»f  Christ ;  aii  obeilience  by  w  hich,  as 
the  Scripture  assures  us,  “  many  were  made  righteous#’*  To 
sccomplish  the  great  end  of  the  salvation  of  man,  it  was  nem- 
^ary  that  a  suitable  mrtliod  of  salvation  should  be  devimsl.  W  ith  » 
this  view,  ‘  a  covenant  transaction  was  cntereil  into  betwixt 


Mor^*n  Sermrmf, 

*  J«boTah  the  Father  on  the  one  port,  and  our  Ix)r(1  Je?m«i  Chriat 

•  on  Hie  other,  the  former  aa  aiwtainim^  the  disunity  of  the  Ood- 
‘  head,  the  laiter  as  repreaentinp  h»  spiritual  seed.’  Tlie 
existence  of  such  a  covenant  transaction,  Mr.  More  establishes 
from  Scripture,  and  then  remarks,  that  in  it  Jesus  Christ  en- 
j^ited  to  fierfonn  wrtain  stipulations,  for  vindicatincf  the  Itonoop 
of  the  Divine  law,  and  seiMiriiii*  the  rights  of  Divine  holiness^' 
justice,  and  faithfulnt^s  ;  that  these  engagements  were  hilftlled 
by  the  obeilieme  of  Christ,  nn  obedience  implying  holiness  of 
nature,  righteousness  of  life,' and  satisfhction  for  tin;  an  obe* 
tlienee  voluntary  on  the  part  of  our  liord,  yet  neoessary  in  the 
economy  of  redemption,  perfect  and  Divine,  bringing  gloiy  •'to 
tfod,  and  the  highest-  good  to  man;  an  obedience  by  which 
many  are  made  righteous, — partakers  both  of  imputed  and  hfihe« 
rent  righteousness,  and  acee^ded  as*  righteous  bt^ore  God.  This' 
obiHlience  of  Christ,  it  is  remarked,  *  was  |>erformed,  not  on 'his 
'  own  account,  but  on  account  of  others,  os  a  federal  head;  and' 
'  closely  eonnected  with  the  making  of  many  righteous.*  * 

In  the  fourth  J^rraon,  *  Death,  and  the  source  of  Death  in 
.\dam*B  Disobedience,  are  consider^.*  The  fifth  it  particularly 
directed  to  ‘  tlie  Delivery  of  Bclieveiw  in  their  being  made  alive 
‘  through  Christ,’ — brought  to  the  comfortable  enjoyment  bf 
natural  life,  made  partakers  of  spiritual  life,  and  possessed  of  an 
indefeasible  title  to  life  eternal. 

In  the  subsequent  discourses  contained  in  the  first  volume, 
Mr.  More  entera  into  more  particular  views  of  some  of  the 
principal  points  of  Scripture  doctrine  connected  with  the* 
noverv  ana  retlemption  of  man.  The  subjects  are  :  Imputed  Sin 


and  Imputed  HighteousiicHs — Christ’s  Mediatory  OlHce  and 
Work — The  Fre-eininence  and  Glory  of  Christ,  as  manifeste<l  in 
his  nature  and  perfections,  the  olli^  which  he  executes  in 
the  scheme  of  redemption,  hie  relations  to  liis  people,  and 
the  works  which  he  |)erfonns — Kleilion  to  eternal  Life — 
'file  Call  of  the  Gospel— it egimeration — Elfecttial  Calling — 
Rctletuplion — and  Forgiveness  of  Sins. 

In  the  Second  Volume,  published,  as  already  remarked,  at  a 
considerable  interval  from  the  first,  the  subject  is  resumed, 
lurther  illustrations  of  some  im|K>rtant  doctrines  are  given,  and 
delineations  both  of  prac  tical  truths  in  the  Christian  life  and 
the  privileges  and  ho|)es  of  believers  as  held  forth  in  the  Gospel, 
are  exhibited.  Tlic  volume  commences  with  a  discourse  on 
— *  Preaching  the  unsearchable  Riches  of  C’hrist ;’  after  which 
separate  Sermons  are  apiiropriated  to  the  following  tojiic* : 
Juatiheation — Adoption — Indwelling  Sin  as  the  Christian’s 
burthen — Purity  in  heart  -the  Ileaiific  Vision — the  Christian’s’ 
triumphant  slate — Precious  faith—tlie  Character  of  genuine 
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Miore‘9  Sermons, 

tbe  Grace  of  Hope — Lore  to  Jestie— RfliltKeKcal 
K(*|H>ntafice — New  Obeilieiice— the  Final  Pei^Tenoce  of  the 
Saints— Practice  aa  the  beat  criterion  of  Principle.  *  ,  ‘  ‘  ’ 

Such  arc  the  important  and  intereatio);  auhjecU  discuwied  in 
tlieao  volumes.  In  allof  them  the  Reacler  will  find  much  tiolid 
and  useful  truths  eran^elical  doctrine  perapicuoualy  aUtod  and 
illustrated  in  its  various  bearing  while  practical  exhortation 
is  never  loat  bi(;ht  of|  and  Cliriatiau  ex|>orienoe  b  plaoed  III 
a  just  and  acripUiral  point  of  vbw.  i  The  style  b  fierhape 
not  polished  up  to  the  pitch  of  modem  •  rtfineroent,  nor  doee 
Uie  Author  attempt  any  of  the  aulendfd'  Mashes  of  oratory 
ahich  we  now  frequently  meet  with  in  the 'pulpit,  and  whicn 
iiiiy  perha|>a  *  tend  more  to  bewilder  than*  mirtrtict ;  but  the 
Un^ua:;e  is  throii^iout  perapicuoua ;  the  reasoning  just,  iho 
illustrations  scriptural,  and  the  whole  well  calculated  for  prac¬ 
tical  usefulness.  ^  . 

Tpon  eacli  of  the  subjects  dbciused  we  find  much  that  we 
couM  <|iiote  with  pleasure.  The  following,  taken  without  any 
par  icnlar  aim  at  selection,  may  serve  to  convey  to  our  readers 
some  idea  of  tlic  style  and  manner  of  the  work. 

Speaking  of  the  disobedience  of  the  first  man,  Mr.  More 
nMiurks, 

<  The  expression  made  sinneri  points  out  that  the  whole  of 
mankitul  are  universally  corrupted  in  their  nature.  The  fact  b 
undoubted. — it  is  onlv  necessary  to  recollect  the  import  of  tho 
cluracter.  sinners.  This  always  conveys  two  leading  ideai^  iba 
C4)rruption  of  the  nature  and  conduct,  with  that  guilt  and  condeshi 
nation  which  in  coObi  qucnce  is  incurred.  The  coaduct  of  mankind 
could  not  be  so  universulJy  depraved,  unless  it  had  proceeded  from  a 
corrupted  nature  ;  a  good  tree  must  bear  good  fruit,  a  pure  fountain 
must  send  fortli  pure  streams ;  it  is  only  an  evil  tree  that  produces 
had  fruit,  and  an  impure  fountain  that  sends  forth  polluted  streniiui. 
Man  in  his  great  oiiginal  was  a  noble  vine,  wholly  of  a  right  seed  ; 
the  fruit  ])’^oceeding  tJioiKC  would  have  been  corresponding,  had  be 
continued  in  this  condition.  Hut  alas  I  a  truly  humbling i  rertrse. 
has  taken  place ;  that  which  was  originally  a  noble  tree,  b  the 
language  of  scripture,  became  a  strange  vine;  we  have  become 
degenerate  plants  or.  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  Apostle,  sinners,  that, 
is,  p  M^uns  depraved  iu  their  natures,  and  being  depraved  b  tbeb 
natures,  they  mu)»t  be  so  also  iu  their  conduct*’  Vol.  1.  pp.  Si, 

In  the  Sermon,  on  the  *  Pre-ciiiiomice  of  Christ,’  it  b 
reiiiarktMl  :  » 

*  It  we  consider  .lesus  in  hit  glorious  person,  his  pre-embence  will 
untpH'Hiittnuhly  appear,  Jesus  is  not  only  truly  Gou,  and  truly  man, 
1  Jm)  hr  i«>  the  Cod  man  in  one  divine  person;  and  certainly, his 
h-^og  such,  tornis  u  distinction  of  the  highest  eminence  ana  im* 
poruince,  a  distinction  in  which  he  stands  altogether  unparalleled* 
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Thai  be  k  thus  dutinguiahed  ii  incontrovertible.  Hence,  imiiiodktety 
before  hl«  incarnation  it  waa  declared,  ^  Behold  a  virgin  ehall  be 
•*  with  child,  and  thall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  Jt^l  call  his 
^  name  Immanuel,'*  which  being  interpreted  is  God  with  us.  God 
in  our  nature,  God  and  man  in  one  divine  person. 

•  Hiif,*  indecil,  as  the  Apostle  intimates,  is  a  great  mystery,  God 
madr  manifest  in  the JUsh,  That  the  divine  nature  should  stoop  so 
low  as  to  have  a  personal  subsistence  with  the  human,  while  by 
thus  stooping  it  does  not  sustain,  the  smallest  diminution  in  its 
essential  glory  ;  that  the  human  nature  should  be  dignified  so  high, 
as  to  be  taken  into  a  personal  subsistence  with  tlie  divine,  and  yet  at 
Uie  sanu*  time  preserved  in  that  sphere,  and  in  that  capacity  which 
is  natural  and  essential  to  it ;  that  both  these  natures  sWiuld  by  an 
hyposutical  union  constitute  the  wonderful  jperson  of  our^Kedeen^er ; 
and  that  these  natures  should  notwithstanding  remain  so  distinct  as 
that  they  are  not  by  this  union  in  the  smallest  degree  blended 
together,  is  indeed  most  amazing ;  but  however  astonishing  it  may 
appi'ar,  it  is  not  more  amazing  than  it  is  necessary,  necessary  to 
render  Jesus  a  suitable,  a  sufficient  mediator  betwixt  God  and  man.' 
Vol.  I.pp.  2n,*l2.* 

V|>on  the  Hiihjert  of  Indwelling  Sin  as  the  Christianas 
burthen,  from  Rom.  vii.  *21,  Mr.  More  remarks, 

*  The  Aiiostle  was  deeply  distressed  on  account  of  prevailing  ini* 
quity.  'I'nis  he  explicitly  expresses  in  terms  truly  utfecting. 

Wretched  man  that  I  am.'*  He  does  not  simply  point  out  his  con¬ 
dition  as  to  what  he  was,  but  he  also  at  the  same  time  in  effect  inti- 
mntef  his  feeling  in  terms  the  most  striking.  His  conduct,  as  re¬ 
viewed  by  him,  in  phee  of  yielding  pleasure,  produce<l  a  distress  of 
mind  »o  enlarged  and  so  exquisite,  that  under  his  pressure  he  groaned 
out  a  bitter  complaint  against  hhmself.  So  far  from  its  being  agree¬ 
able  to,  or  approved  of  by  him,  he,  as  highly  dissatisfied,  with  abhor¬ 
rence  recoiled  from  and  moumfuliy  revetted  it.  Thus  in  like  man- 
oer  will  it  be  with  every  Christian  when,  in  similar  circumstances, 
and  when  suitably  exercised  in  reference  to  them.  He  will  neither 
have  pleasure  in  this  his  condition,  nor  in  what  has  produced  it; 
but  will  be  highly  dissatisfied  with,  and  will  feelingly  lament  over 
both.  This,  you  will  observe,  is  no  small  attainment.  It  is  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  genuine  Christian.  For  os  it  is  only  persons  of 
this  description  who  can  be  feelingly  alive  to  such  a  condition,  so  it  is 
peculiar  to  them  to  be  dissatisfied  with  themselves,  and  distressed 
on  account  of  it.  You  will  here  recollect,  that  the  whole  is  owing  to 
the  agen<^  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  them.  It  is  specially  through  his 

Sraciout  influences  and  powerful  operations  that  the  understanding  of 
1C  Christian  is  spiritually  enlightened,  that  his  feelings  and  sensi¬ 
bility,  in  reference  to  his  conduct,  are  awakened,  and  his  exercise  to 
this  extent  produced.  Though  misery  as  such,  when  arising  from 
sin,  is  what  no  one  can  take  pleasure  in,  yet  those  only  are  correctly 
acc^uainted  with  its  bitter  nature,  or  ore  suitably  affected  on  account 
of  It,  whose  hearts  the  I^rd  hath  touched.  Thus  though  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  of  Peter's  audience  was  precisely  the  same,  yet  all 
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were  not  corirctfy  acquainted  with  it,  or  suitably  arteclcd  on  account 
of  it.  It'«ra5  neeiilbir  Otdy  to  some  that  they  were  pricked  in  their 
hearts,  througii  the  imtrumentality  of  Peter’s  sermon:  nccompanied  i 
with  the  demonstrutlon  of  the  Holy  (fhost  and  with  power,*  Vol.  II. 
pp.  P2S  V>^), 

In  the  SiTinou  on  Purity  of  Heart,  the  principles  of  genuine 
htiliiu  ss  op(M  ]ttitii>:  in  the  lieurf,  lile,  uinl  convers.rtioti,  are  c  lear¬ 
ly  illu«tr.iU4l.  Among  ii.aiiy  other  jti^t  reinurlcK,  we  find  the 
rolloniiig  :• 

*  Purity  of  heart  operates  in  nn-  unfeigned  hatred  of  sin,  and  in  a 
geimine  love  to  holiness  As  the  heart,  when  it  is  impure,  hus  a  fond, 

II  violent  nttnehment  to  sin,  and  is  a  decided  cmeiny  to  holiness,  so, 
w'hen  purified,  it  is  distinguished  by  dispositions  ifuite  the  reverse* 
(tospel  purity  exhibits  itself  by  an  unfeigned  hatred  of  sin,— 4i 
hatred  of  sin  us  sin,  Ireing  in  its  nature  ho  evil  in  direct  contrariety  to 
the  holiness  and  to  the  law  of  God  ;  l>eing  that  evil,  that  bitter,  that 
abominable  thing  which  God  hates,  in  like  manner,  that  love  to 
holiness  by  which  this  purity  operates,  is  not  only  decisively  genuine, 
but  it  is  also  a  love  to  holiness  for  itself,  and  specially  to  that  perfex:- 
lion  of  its  beauty,  which  is  so  illustriously  displayed  in  God  himself, 
in  his  law',  in  all  his  words,  and  in  all  his  works.  It  is,  further,  in  tome 
ineasuie,  an  unreserved,  uniform,  and  perfect  love.  It  in  one  word  is 
such  a  love  for  holiness,  ns  has  infallibly  connected  with  it  great  peace 
and  lire  most  refined  pleasure.  It  is  thus  that  Gospel  purity  ope¬ 
rates.*  Vol.  il.  pp.  151,  Ij2. 

The  Sermon,  in  (he  second  volume,  on  *  Precious  Faith,*  it 
distiuguisheil  hy  a  number  of  acute  remarks  on  the  nature  of  fai ill 
in  general,  tlie  peculiar  character  of  saving  faith,  and  flu*  excrl- 
Icncv  of  that  faith,  as  at  once  an  appointed  means  and  a  crapital 
article  of  salvation.  Tlit*  following  tlionglits  are  important. 

*  The  peculiarity  of  precious  fuitli  especially  consists  in  a  spiritual 
application  and  appropriation  to  the  person's  self,  of  general  and  par¬ 
ticular  precious  promises  and  gracious  declarations,  contained  in  the 
-acred  Volume.  Hut  this  improvement  is  incompetent  to  the  natu¬ 
ral  or  moral  powers  of  any  individual,  and  must  in  every  instance  be 
the  gift  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  who  in  truth  attain  to 
it '  Vol.  11.  p 

The  cxti acts  w'e  have  already  given,  will  enable  otir  readers 
to  appreciate  the  doctrines  und  sentiments,  ns  welt  as  the  mode 
of  exhibiting  them,  adopted  hy  the  Author  of  the  present  Work. 
’I'lie  SermoiiH  we  have  no  lK*sitatioii  in  recuimmending  ns  eon* 
taining  a  valuable  exiMisttiun  of  evangelical  doctrine,  and*  a  just 
dolinioition  of  (3hri^tian  practice. 
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Art.  Mil.  Skfichet  Human  Saturr ;  or  Hints  chiefly  relating*  to 
the  Duties  and  Difficulties  that  occur  in  the  Intercourse  ot'Chn*- 
cinni  wiiii  one  anotlu  r*  and  with  the  World.  By  William  Inne«, 
Minister  of  thetiospel.  Second  Kdition,  considerably  enlur^ed. 
F.dinhurgh ;  Oliphant,  Waugh  and  Innes.  London;  Seeley; 
Hatchard  :  and  Hamilton.  I^ino.  pp.  275.  Price  4s  6d. 

A  MONCi  the  various  rea!k>na  assig^iied  as  oltjeclioiH 
•  adoptiu:;  I  he  principle.'^  of  Dissent,  one  of  the  must  coinnioii, 
and  which,  in  the  estintaiioii  ol*  luaiiy,  has  threat  vveit'lit,  is  stated 
to  he  the  iriaU  aiui  vexations  which  ut  times  ocx'iir  in  Dissent> 
inq:  ehuivhe».  It  is  as^ertod,  tliut  the  constitution  of  these  so* 
cieiies  nattiraiW  genders  strife  ami  debate;  that  they  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  inressiiu  interference  and  annoyance  ;  that  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  tor  un  individual  to  enjoy  peace  in  them;  that  they  art* 
constantly  exposed  to  hickeiinip*  and  divisions ;  that  havini;;  lie 
fixed  standard  of  belief,  they  are  perpetually  vacillatiiii:^  be¬ 
tween  truth  and  error;  that  these  thim^s  corrupt  the  life  of 
Cimlliness,  retard  the  progress  of  the  Christian,  lead  many  to 
wander  in  the  deserts  of  unprofitable  sjiecnlation,  and  drive 
others  to  the  wilds  of  infidelity. 

It  is  to  little  piir|M>se  to  allege  in  answer  to  all  this,  that  the 
picture  is  vastly  oven  liarged  ;  that  these  (*vils,  ailmitling  them 
to  exist,  i.re  not  the  genuine  oflects  of  the  ladicul  principles  of 
tlioe  churches,  hut  of  human  depravity  abusing  the  liberty  of 
the  (lospel;  that  their  constitution  may  he  Divine,  while  the 
Iminati  m.inagement  of  it  may  occasionally  lead  to  evil;  (hut 
trials  of  a  similar  description  occnrretl  in  the  primitive  churches 
iintlcr  the  eye  of  the  Apostles  themselves  ;  that  no  rational  man 
wouhl  forego  the  atlvuntages  of  a  free  government  with  all 
its  attending  burdens  and  ehiiHitions,  for  the  imagined  unity, 
and  decision,  and  tpiiet  of  a  de.spotic  monarchy.  These  and  v.^- 
rious  olhor  replies  are  deemetl  quite  unsatisfactory  w  hen  opposcil 
to  the  s«*iMilar  imlependenee  and  influence  conferred  by  an  es¬ 
tablishment. 

Without  meaning  to  intimate  that  nothing  hut  evil  attaclio 
to  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  incorporations,  or  that  (he  motley 
aggreg  ites  of  its  adherents  are  to  be  indiscriminately  confounded 
in  om*  class  of  nominal  Christians,  wc  contend  that  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  enjoyed,  or  supposed  to  be  enjoyed,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  it,  are  not  strictly  Christian  in  thtir  nature,  but 
the  result  of  something  very  different  from  Uic  o|H*ration  of 
Gospel  principles.  In  by  far  the  greater  miniber  of  its  pro 
fesKMl  memb«»rs,  (is  it  possible  to  he  ignorant  of  the  melancholy 
fact,  or  to  deny  it  ?)  this  |>eare  is  the  combiiuMl  effect  of  ignorance, 
indiflcrence,  and  superstition.  In  regard  to  their  characters 
as  sinners  they  arc  awfully  unconcerned.  To  all  the  enjoy- 
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mrnt,  and  all  tlic  ^lory,  and  all  tht*  tUnst^r  ot  ChriMian  privi- 
they  are  <leplorahly  indirtrreiil.  'I'he  hand  of  death  in 
spread  oTer  them.  Their  (i>nsrten<'eH  ore  IoIIlmI  aalt  ep  hy  the 
I  nis^iuiife  of  a  corrupteil  (hHjH*!,  or  hy  the  prustitutiNl  «*njny- 
meat  of  ordininct'H  \fhirh  Iw'lonj^  e\\*lo*>ive|y  to  the  ohil.lren  of 
(tod.  Ily  another  r’a^s  of  this  e\t<MohM  nod  iiitiltifai'ioti^  Ciwn- 
inuMitv,  peaet*  is  A*eyi/,  not  enjoyed,  io  con ii'ijoeiiee  of  (h* 
siroo:;’  arm  of  the  law  hei?>5;  Suspeodetl  over  them  la  /o#rore#»i 
.M;tiiy  are  tin  ir  uotipnthies,  nod  i^riidirioo^,  ntid  eiivvii)0>4  in 
private,  at  its  eoaetmeiils,  and  severities,  and  tiistrihotioos ; 
hut  as  it  is  the  '  kiiii^'s  eliapel  nod  tin*  Kioto's  court,*  mMhioi^ 
uiiist  he  iitteivtl  ])uhlic)y,  hut  what  kiof^s  and  court iera 
delii^lit  to  hear.  On  the  part  of  a  small  res|H*ctahle  cla4!i, 
pe.iee  is  cxttTualiy  inaiutniued,  heeaose  compl.dut  has  loiii^  been 
uiiaYailiniTi  «nd  refortiiatioii  ho|'<*less  Many,  tloidulcss,  are 
tix’ir  stalls  ill  private,  tuany  their  secret  laiueiitatluim,  many 
the  wouikIs  of  cous(‘ience  for  their  suhmissious,  and  the  evils 
into  which  their  circumstances  nnavoidahly  lead  tluMii.  But 
lln*y  retHincile  themselves  to  their  lot,  because  evil  is  to  be 
bMiud  ev<*rY  whereon  earth.  Notwithslatidingf  this  slraiii^e  <lis- 
eordance  of  principle  and  feeliuu:,  all  these  partus  unite  in  ex¬ 
claiming —  Behold  our  peace!  'Mie  ('hurcli,  the  object  *oi  their 
idolatry,  is  undeniably  u  hetcruipmeous  mass  of  i^uld  and  silver, 
of  brass,  and  iron,  and  clay,  which  are  indeed  joined  to^tiier, 
but  which  cannot  amal<^amate :  and  yet  all  the  world  is  in¬ 
cited  to  fall  down  and  worsliip  it  1  But  as  we  iieitiier  love  its 
materials  nor  admire  its  form,  as  we  are  not  over-awinl  hy  hi 
liutfe  hulk,  nor  charmed  with  the  music  that  celehrntea  its  praises, 
We  must  be  excused  from  joiiiinj^  in  its  adoration. 

\Vc  admit  that  it  has  its  advantages.  It  is  admirahly  ad;i^>tcd 
for  this  world.  It  reconciles  as  far  as  may  he,  the  iucompatihle 
vorviccS  of  (lod  and  Mammon.  It  does  away  the  ofTeiice  of 
die  Cross.  It  conceals  the  iinsi^litliness  of  the  kingdom  of 
('lirist.  It  makes  the  r^  lii^ioti  of  Jesus,  or  that  which  is  taken  fur 
it,  ucccptahle  to  men  of  taste,  and  rank,  and  fasliioii ;  and  by 
l!ie  perversion  of  doctrine  .which  it  siipporls,  slid  the  abuse  of 
Divine  iiistitiitioiis  which  It  enforces  aim  eiicoura^fes,  renders  it 
(he  easiest  thiiij;  possible  for  all  manner  of  persons  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

But  it  has  its  disadvantat^ex  also.  5*onie  of  these  are 
implied  in  what  we  have  now  stated,  and  have  often  broiii^ht 
forwanl.  The  work  on  our  table  has  suiri^esleil  others.  It  is 
the  production  of  an  .\ullior  who  knows  from  e\|M’rii!nce  both 
.allies  of  tlie  question.  He  has  tasted  (he  honours  and  trauqud- 
lity  of  an  Establishment,  and  ex^rienced  the  (rials  and  vexa- 
turns  of  a  DLssiMitiug  Church.  The  tc*s(itnony  of  such  a  man 
is  certainly  deservin^^  of  attention.  So  far  then  trom  repentiof 
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of  his  sbaiiilonmpiit  of  the  respectability^  and  usefulness,  and 
etnolumenta  of  his  former  situation,  and  now  Rp)>eariii£f  bid'iirr 
the  world  to  sinct  b***  paliiHMle, — at  the  distance  of  nearly  twenty 
years  from  his  cliaiiKe  of  sentiment,  after  all  that  ho  now  knows 
of  the  etils  of  the  Dissentinj^  Ministry,  he  is  more  than  ever 
convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the  step  ho  took,  and  remains 
fully  satisGed  with  the  exdiaii^e  ho  has  made. 

Mr.  1  nnes  has  been  a  diligent  observer  of  men  and  thini^ 
Kis  work  discovers  no  small  acquaintance  with  the  working  of 
the  heart,  and  the  influence  of  principles  and  circumstances  on. 
the  human  character.  It  contains  the  fruits  of  his  observation 
and  experience  in  the  %vork  of  the  ministry,  and  of  his  intercourse 
with  Christians  and  the  world  during  a  considerable  )>ortion  of 
his  life.  To  <‘very  Cbrislian,  to  every  Dissenter,  and  es|M*cially 
to  every  Dissentin:^ 'IVaclier,  we  consider  it  as  a  valuable  a<H|ui- 
sitiou.  And  if  every  student  who  leaves  our  Dissenting  academies, 
were  to  furnish  himself  with  a  copy  of  it,  he  mi^hl  find  the 
ftoc'k  of  experience  which  it  contains,  of  nearly  as  much  iiu- 
porUiice  to  him  as  a  body  of  divinity.  An  acenrate  idea  of 
Its  valuable  contents  can  scarcely  be  formed  from  the  title,  and 
so  miscellaneous  are  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  that  we  can 
attempt  no  abridgement  or  analysis  of  them.  As  a  specimen 
however,  we  quote  the  Contents  of  Section  11. 

•  Of  the  pernicious  effects  of  Tale-bearing,  of  judging  and  speaking 
rashly,  5c c. — The  effects  of  a  tattling  disposition.  Professedly 
lamenting  over  the  iinnerfcctions  of  others,  one  way  of  indulging 
a  tattling  disposition,  'i'ne  extent  of  the  Christian  precepts  respecting 
evil  speaking.  Be  slow  to  speak.  Imprudent  ciiuracters  in  a  church 
tend  much  to  perplex  it,  and  disturb  its  comforts.  Of  speaking 
unguardedly  of  other  sects.  On  the  unqualifiod  abuse  of  writers 
whose  sentiments  are  partially  incorrect,  ^vil-speaking  compatiblct 
in  a  certain  degree,  with  speaking  the  truth.  Some  cases  in  which 
men  are  apt  to  judge  ra'^ldy  and  inaccurately  of  others.  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  caution  in  receiving  information  ros|>ecting  other  Sects, 
especially  when  it  comes  from  their  opponents.* 

In  this  Section  arc  many  important  remarks,  higlilv  worfliy  of 
the  attention  especially  of  our  clerical  readers.  From  Nmii- 
ber  XXXIV.  we  select  the  following  judicious  remarks  on  a 
character  by  much  too  common  in  this  country. 

•  But  there  is  a Jowrth  way  of  disseminating  error,  on  the  part  of 
public  teachers,  which  is,  I  believe,  more  dangerous  than  even  open 
immorality.  1  allude  to  those  cases  where  external  decency  and 
propi  icty  of  conduct  arc  associated  with  a  general  carelessness  and 
a  conformity  to  the  maxims  and  manners  of  the  world.  This  has  a 
most  extensively  pernicious  influence  When  a  man  is  grossly  im¬ 
moral,  others  caa  sdrcely  be  supposed  to  be  deceived  by  him.  His 
character  is  too  manitest.  Every  one  must  see,  that  if  there  is  any 
thing  in  Christianity  at  all,  aucti  a  man  is  confessedly  wrong.  Nay, 
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that  he  is  ckarscable  with  the  vilest  hypocrisy,  in  assuminfi^  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  public  teacher,  48  he  can  be  intiuenced  by  no  other  motive 
than  the  worldly  emolument  of  the  office  with  which  he  is  invested* 
Dot  suppose  a  man,  amiable  in  his  temper,  gentle  in  his  habits,  de¬ 
corous  in  hfs  manners,  with  a  mixture,  of  truth  in  his  discourses, 
while  at  tlie  same  time  he  is  a  stranger  to  vital  goiKiness,  having 
never  seen  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  salvation  of  the  gospel,  uur 
experienced  that  radical  change  of  principle,  which  the  belief  of  it 
produces  :  it  is  impossible  to  say,  how  much  such  a  character  is  cal* 
culated  to  mislead  and  ruin  souls.  His  conduct  tends  to  make  men 
substitute  something  in  the  room  of  Christianity,  which  is  esKentially 
different  from  it.  But  it  is  an  imitation  of  it,  and  the  closer  die  imi* 
Uition  of  it,  if  it  really  be  a  counterfeit,  the  better  it  is  fittetl  to  mis¬ 
lead  and  deceive.  The  influence  arising  from  the  private  intercourse, 
as  well  as  public  teaching,  of  such  characters,  is  calculated  to  give 
q  nte  false  views  of  the  radical  difference  between  the  ’»pirit  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  spirit  even  of  the  decent  and  sober  part  or  the  world. 
It  tends  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  not  only  to  obscure  their  glory,  but  to  exclude  from  the  mind 
every  impression  that  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  them  is  essentiully 
necessary  to  our  acceptance  in  tlie  sight  of  God.  It  tends  to  diffuse 
a  prejudice  against  the  scriptural  standard  of  Christ  an  obedience  ;  to 
annihilate  that  invariable  regard  to  Christian  principle,  in  all  that  we 
do,  which  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  so  uniformly  inculcate  ;  and  tfius 
to  fritter  down  those  distinctions  which  they  so  constantly  maintain. 
It  has  the  awful  tendency  to  make  men  imagine,  that  if  they  have  a 
tolerably  correct  deportment  in  passing  through  life,  it  is  enough,  and 
that  in  this  way  all  is  safe  for  eternity,— one  of  the  most  dangerous 
errors  that  can  possibly  occupy  the  human  mind. 

*  Many  examples  are  to  met  with,  of  the  melancholy  inBuence 
of  such  public  teachers,  where  the  inhabitants  of  whole  districts  are 
laid  asleep  under  the  most  fatal  delusion,  and  are  steeled  against  every 
attempt  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  Christianity  of  the  word  of 
(lod.  Surely  the  thought  of  this,  in  connection  with  the  awful  res¬ 
ponsibility  of  such  as  contribute  to  make  men  rest  their  future  hopes 
on  n  faLe  foundation,  it  calculated  to  excite,  in  those  who  profess  to 
teach  others,  much  watchfulness  and  prayer,  and  to  lead  them  care¬ 
fully  to  draw*  their  instructions  from  the  pure  fountain  of  divine  truth. 
Let  them  examine,  with  minute  attention,  the  light  in  which  thinn 
are  represented  in  the  scriptures,  and  let  their  discourses  be  a  faithful 
copy  of  what  is  there  contained.  Rut  it  may  he  useful  also  to  remind 
others,  that  whatever  guilt  is  contracted  by  public  teachers,  it  will  not 
remove  that  of  their  hearers,  if  they  should  he  misled  by  them,  while 
tfiey  have  the  inspired  standard  in  their  hands,  to  wdiicn  they  should 
ever  appeal.’  pp.  14-9— 151. 

VVe  have  remarked  that  thin  work  has  aiiggewted  to  us  some 
of  (he  disadvantages  of  li]stablisli(Hl,  and  of  the  advantages  of 
DisscMiling  Cluirclies.  We  shall  take  the  lilierty  of  adverting  to 
one  or  two  of  (hese.  A  voluntary' society  of  Christians  affords 
superior  opportunities  of  understanding  many  parts  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  revelation.  We  do  not  wonder  nt  the  Epiatoinnf  part  of  the 
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Nevi  TesUmeiit  beini^  very  iimiiteili^ble  aiul  uninteresliai;’  in 
many  members  ot'the  KstabliMliineiit.  The  Gospels  they  tinder- 
stand  and  venerate,  but  the  Epistle'*  are  impenetrably  obscure. 
To  us  the  reason  seems  quite  obvious.  The  letters  of  the  Apos- 
tlea  to  primitive  lielievers,  have  no  application  to  the  characters 
or  circumstances  of  the  vast  majority  composing  a  worldly 
church.  W  hen  a  Churchman  hears  from  the  desk  or  the  pulpit, 
an  Apostle  address  The  Church  of  God,  which  is  at  Corintli, 
**  to  them  that  are  sunctiiied  in  (Mnist  Jesus,  called  to  be  saints,'' 
he  looks  around  him  and  says,  *  'rhis  is  uut  tiie  description  of 
'  persons  with  whom  1  am  associated,  and  who  assemble  for 

*  religious  worship  in  this  place.  1  cannot  recognise  the  body 

*  of  them  as  faithful  or  holy  persons.*  When  a  inemher  of  a 
Christian  church  hears  the  same  address,  he  perceives  at  once 
its  application  to  the  society  with  which  he  is  connected.  The 
society  consists,  not  of  tliose  who  occupy  the  same  spot  of 
l^rouiid  called  a  parish,  and  who  meet  once  a  week  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  house,  ill  many  instanc(*s  for  no  better  reason  than  because  it 
is  the  place  proviiled  by  the  State  ;  but  of  persons  collected  from 
various  quarters  by  the  preaching  of  the  ^:lorions  Gospel,  who 
appear  to  have  found  that  Gos^Kd  the  power  of  God  to  their 
salvation,  and  who  voluntarily  associate  tii^eilier  for  the  purpose 
of  obeying  the  commuiuliiients  of  Christ,  and  U^stifyiiii;  their  love 
to  one  another.  A  member  of  such  a  society  is  furnished  with 
a  key  to  the  Epistles,  more  valuable  than  all  the  commentaries 
that  were  ever  written  on  them.  Whatever  an  Apostle  said  to 
a  primitive  cliuivli,  he  considers  as  addressed  to  himself  and  his 
Christian  friends,  lie  finds  Apostolical  letters  as  intelligible  as 
.\postolical  narratives ;  limited  neitlier  to  place  nor  time,  but 
constituting  a  part  of  the  standini^  revelation  of  heaven,  and 
embracing  the  circumstances  of  the  children  of  God  wherever 
they  are  scaiteretl  abroad. 

A  Dissenter  has  opportunities  of  obeyintj^,  as  well  as  of  under- 
Htaudin^,  the  will  of  Christ,  which  cannot  he  found  in  connexion 
witli  an  Establisheil  Church.  We  hesitate  not  to  atlirm,  that 
not  a  few  im|>ortaiit  precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  are  abso¬ 
lutely  iiiipractieable  in  the.  Estahlishinent.  Is  it  possible,  for 
instance,  in  i^eiieral,  to  follow  our  Lord's  rule  with  regaril  to 
ofTences  :  Matth.  xviii.  15,  87 }  Would  not  the  very  attempt  to 
do  so  be  lang^hed  at  ?  In  the  majority  of  instances,  the  person 
who  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  try  it,  would  either  be  turned  to 
the  door  of  the  olTender,  or  threatened  with  a  civil  prosecution, 
unless  he  desisted.  'I'he  precept  of  Paul,  “  Piirj^e  out  the  old 
leaven,"  the  C'linrcliof  Ens^landevery  year  confesses  her  inabi¬ 
lity  to  obey  for  want  of  *  a  Godly  discipline.' — “  Let  him  that  ii 
taiiji^ht  in  the  word,  communicate  to  him  that  tcachetli  in  all 
“  good  things/*  is  sot  aside  by  the  legal  provision  which  is  made 
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ior  the  clergy.  Tlie  choice  ol‘  approved  luen  for  ol!ice- bearers, 
the  coididetitiul  and  endearing,  beeauae  voluntary  relation  of 
pastor  and  Hock,  are  Uungs  utterly  unknown  to  the  body  of  peo¬ 
ple  composing  a  parish  cure.  They  are  advantages  of  which 
the  members  of  aciiartered  religious  cor|K>ratiou  are  entirely  de- 
pri^etl,  hut  which  consiilute  only  a  part  of  the  privileges  of 
that  feitowship  which  springs  from  principle  and  choice. 

The  very  evils  which  sometinn's  occur  in  such  cominuniiieti, 
are  ilesigneii  to  promote  the  advantage  of  those  who  are  connected 
with  them,  and  tend  to  confirm  their  confidence  in  the  general 
principles  by  which  they  arc  regulatcnl.  In  the  church  as  planted 
hy  the  Apostles  themselves,  there  were  occasionally  i>ebates, 

**  envyiiigs,  wraths,  strifes,  backbitings,  whis|i<Tings,  revellings, 
tumults.*'  These  tried  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints,  and 
discovereil  the  ungodly  and  the  hypocrite.  When  at  any  time 
tiiey  occur  again,  it  is  only  an  evidence  that  our  circumstanceti 
are  similar  to  theii*s.  They  remind  us  Utat  we  belong  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  on  eiarih.  They  bring  to  light  the  latent 
corruption  of  the  heart,  the  suitableness  of  the  laws  of  Christ  to 
curb  and  destroy  that  corruption,  and  furnish  the  man  of  Qod 
with  those  practical  views  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature, 
which  enable  him  to  address  himself  to  every  man's  business 
and  every  man's  bosom.  On  all  these  subjects,  and  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  attending  to  them,  these  Sketches  of  Human  Nature 
furnish  much  valuable  instruction. 

Onr  readers  are  not  to  infer,  from  the  preceding  reasonings, 
that  this  little  work  can  be  useful  only  to  Dissenters.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  he  iitti'd  for  general  usefulness.  It  is  written  in  the 
very  op|K)site  of  a  spirit  of  pirty.  It  breathes  the  spirit  of 
Christian  candour  and  meekness  tliioughout.  While  it  instructs 
(he  Christian,  when  he  is  bound  to  argue,  and  wbeu  be  is  called 
to  diller, — when  it  is  his  duty  to  contend  for  his  rights  and  pri¬ 
vileges,  and  when  he  may  lawfully  make  a  sacrifice  to  peace  and 
(charity  ; — it  uniformly  inculcates,  both  hy  its  language  and  its 
example,  mutual  iorhearance,  brotherly  kindness,  and  Cyhristiaii 
uHection,  on  all  the  people  of  God.  We  cannot  therefore  better 
cuuclnde  onr  discussion,  and  take  leave  of  JVIr.  Innet,  than  by 
recommending  Number  LVI.  to  the  consideration  both  of 
Churchmen  and  Diosontem. 


Art.  IX.  The  Lament  of  Taeso.  By  Lord  Byron.  Svo.  pp.  19. 

Is.  6d.  Murray.  1817. 


Fi  really  think  this  eighteen-penny  worth  might  have  been 
given  ill  with  Manfred. 

L(^  Byrou,  when  at  Ferrara,  visited  the  cell  wliere  Tasso 
was  confinetl  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna,  as  a  lunatic,  by  order 
of  Duke  Alpbonso.  An  inscription  over  the  cell,  invites, 
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*  iinnrcesi*arily,’  nays  his  lordship,  *  the  wonder  and  indignation 

*  of  the  8|H*<‘tuiur  uniiiHeasurily,  indeed,  since  there  is  no 
reason  to  bclie%c  that  his  patron  had  any  motive  for  confining 
the  unhappy  ]M»et,  hut  to  provide  for  his  safety  and  cure  ;  a 
measure  wkiich  tinei{iiivocal  symptoms  of  mental  derangement 
rendered  not  only  jusUHalde  hut  htimanc.  Lord  Byron  has 
htHMi  pleased,  however,  on  the  authority  of  the  npoeryphal 
memoirs  of  'I  asso,  to  n  nrt^ent  the  poet  as  the  \ii'tim  of  intiiiinan 
oppression,  o(x*casione4(  by  his  too  ambitions  passion  for  the 
priiicf^s  Iji'onora  of  Este,  a  story  which'  ap|>eai's  to  rest  iijmn 
no  rational  foiimiation.  'I'his  **  l^^iment  of  Tasso,”  has  no 
pretensions  therefore  to  be  received  as  any  thing  better  than 
an  idle  fable.  C^f  the  condition  of  the  fictitious  Tasso  under 
these  circumstiinces,  Ijord  Byron  has  been  able  to  form  a  vigorous 
conception  :  the  trutli  of  character  is,  of  course,  altogether 
aacrificed. 

Our  readers  will  expect  us  to  give  an  extract. 

*  Above  me,  hark  !  the  long  and  maniac  cry 
Of  minds  and  bodies  in  captivity. 

And  hark  !  the  lash  and  the  increasing  howl, 

And  the  half-inarticulate  blasphemy! 

There  l>e  some  here  with  worse  than  frenzy  foul. 

Some  who  do  still  goad  on  the  o*er  laboured  mind, 

And  dim  the  little  light  that’s  left  behind 
With  needless  torture  as  their  tyrant  will 
Is  wound  up  to  the  lust  of  doing  ill : 

With  these  and  with  tht  ir  victims  am  1  classed, 

’Mid  sounds  and  sights  like  these  long  years  have  passed  ;  . 
’Mid  sights  and  sounds  like  these  my  life  may  close: 

So  let  it  be — for  then  I  shall  repose, 

•  I  have  been  patient,  let  me  be  so  yet ; 

1  had  forgotten  half  1  would  forget. 

But  it  revives — oh  I  would  it  were  my  lot 
To  be  forgetful  as  1  am  forgot  I— 

Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  bad  me  dwell  ’ 

In  this  vast  lazar-house  of  many  woes  ? 

Where  laughter  is  not  mirth,  nor  thought  the  mind, 

N#r  Words  a  language,  nor  ev’n  men  mankind  ; 

Where  criee  reply  to  curses,  shrieks  tu  blows, 

And  each  is  tortured  in  his  separate  hell-^ 

For  we  are  crowded  in  our  solitudes— 

Many,  but  each  divided  by  the  wall, 

Which  echoes  Madness  in  her  babbling  moods 
While  all  can  hear,  none  heed  his  neighbour’s  call— 

None  !  s;ive  that  One,  the  veriest  wretch  of  all, 

Wlio  was  not  made  to  be  the  mate  of  these, 

Nor  bound  between  Distraction  and  Disease/  pp*  K^lt.  *  \ 
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Art,  ‘XI/  TAe  Hittory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland^  from  the  Fstab- 
lighment  of  the  Keformation  to  tlie  Hetolution  : 'illustrating  a  most 
interettinff  Period  of  the  Political  History  of  Britain.  By  George 
Cook,  D.I).  Minister  of  Laurencekirk.  3  Vols.  Sro.  pp.  14^. 
Longman  and  Co.  1815. 

(Concluded  from  p,  189.^ 

project  of  introducing  an  entire  uniforiiuty  of  religious 
^  worship  into  the  British  dominions,  was  tninsmitted  hy  James, 
as  a  dangerous  and  unfortunate  legacy,  to  his  son  Charles. 
This  prince,  tiiough  he  expressed  his  intention  to  enforce  the 
articles  of  Perth,  as  well  as  his  approbation  of  the  innoTations 
made  by  his  father,  and  established  some  important  regulations 
respecting  the  temporal  condition  of  the  clergV)  was,  for  some 
time,  too  much  occupied  witli  Englisli  and  foreign  affairs,  to 
interfere  with  the  religious  opinions  of  his  8cuttisli  subjects.  The 
tithes  haying  been  annexed  to  tlie  Crown,  James  gave  them 
as  grants  to  his  favourites,  whicli  occasioned  great  hardships 
to  tlie  proprietors  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  to  the  dergy.  To  re¬ 
medy  those  evils,  the  owners  of  the  tithes  were  inmiced  to  sur* 
render  them  ;  the  landholders  .were  authorized  to  purchase  tliem 
at  a  fixed  value,  and  salaries  were  appointed  to  the  ministers 
from  the  parish  tithes.  The  favourable  tendency  of  this  equt« 
table  adjustment,  was  counteracted  by  many  causes.  Those  who 
had  relinquished  the  tithes,  as  they  had  lost  their  influence,  were 
disposed  to  recover  it  by  forming  a  union  with  the  querulous  and 
discontented.  It  was  apprehend^  that  the  King  would  restore 
the  estatM  that  had  been  originally  wrested  from  the  Church.  The 
conduct  of  the  prelates,  intem|>erajlely  'zealous  for  tlic  fnnoy^- 
tions,  haughty  toward  all  ranks,  and  eager  to  ingratiate  them* 
selves  witli  Laud,  aggravated  the  popular  discouteut.  The  Pres¬ 
byterians,  supported  by  tbe  nobles,  aud  jealous  of  the  power  aiid 
wealth  of  the  prelates,  increased  their  influence  among  the  peo¬ 
ple.  In  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  Charles  had  determined 
to  prosecute  his  father's  design  of  regulating  public  worship 
among  the  Scotch,  by  the  forms.of  the  English  Church ;  but  from 
some  causes  he  suspendHi  his  rt'soliition  till  he  visited  his  native 
kingdom  in  163S.  Having  been  crowned  in  Edinburgh,  he  held 
a  parliament. 

*  Soon  after  his  fiuher  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  an  act  had 
past^  in  Scotia^,  declaratory  of  the  extent  of  the  royal  pre« 
rbgative ;  snd^  in  tlfrtw  years  after,  another  act  was  sanctlpned  re¬ 
specting  the  habits  of  churdimen,  concluding  with  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  concessioD,  that  whatever  in  this  matter  should  be  ordained  by 
his  shonkl,  without  the  intenrention  of  the  .Mtates,  hhve  th# 

Ibroe  or  d  mw.  The  concession,  as  it  evident  from  the  statute,  wai 
mtmded  as  m  compliinent  to  the  wisdom  of  James,  but  was  not  de» 
VoL.  Vlll.N.  s:  2  A 
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signed  to  confer  a  general  power  upon  his  successors*  Full  of  iht 
d^ffof  of  Laud  to  introduce  into  toe  church  tlie  utmost  splendour 
of  dress,  and  to  burden  divine  worship  witli  ceremonies  little  conso¬ 
nant  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christianity,  Charles  was  anxious  that 
the  privilege  which  has  been  mentioned,  and  which  his  father  wisely 
never  exercised,  should  be  given  to  him.  To  gratify  him,  the  lorcfs 
of  the  articles  combined,  in  one  net,  the  two  statutes  to  which'  I  have 
alluded;  but  when  the  new'  law  was  read  in  parliament,  it  was  en¬ 
countered  by  a  determined  spirit  of  resistance.  The  Earl  of  Rothes 
conducted  the  opposition.  He  expressed  his  perfect  acquiescence  in 
the  renewal  oftne  act  relating  to  the  prerogative,  but  he  insisted  that 
it  should  not  be  combined  with  the  other  which  had  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  it;  urging,  that  the  part  of  the  law  regulating  the  habits  of 
churchmen,  was  inconsistent  with  the  liberties  of  the  church,  and 
ought  not,  without  its  concurrence,  to  be  enacted.  The  king  was 
much  offended  with  this  conduct  of  Rothes,  which  he  probably  sup- 
poscil  that  his  own  presence  would  have  prevented ;  ne  refused  to 
accede  to  the  reasonable  proposal  which  tnat  nobleman  had  made, 
and  commanded  him  to  desist  from  reasoning,  and  simply  to  give  his 
vote.  Having  repeated  this  injunction  to  the  other  lords  who  sup¬ 
ported  Rothes,  he  took  into  his  own  hand  a  list  of  the  members,  and 
marked  their  votes.  The  majority  was  hostile  to  the  court,  and 
Charles  could  not  fail  to  know,  from  the  paper  which  he  held,  that 
this  was  the  case.  The  clerk  of  parliament,  however,  whose  office  it 
was  to  announce  the  decision,  scandalously  affirmed,  that  the  act,  as 
presented,  w'os  approved ;  and  when  Rothes  denied  this,  the,  king, 
instead  of  acting  with  the  dignity  and  honour  which  might  have  been 
expected  even  from  the  humblest  individual,  gave  his  sanction  to  the 
fal^hood  of  tlie  clerk  t  and  maintained,  that  as  it  was  a  capital  crime 
to  corrupt  the  records  of  parliament,  they  who  accused  another  of 
doing  so,  roust,  if  thew  failed  in  establishing  the  charge,  be  subjected 
to  the  punishment  of  death.  It  was  too  hazardous  for  the  lords  to 
support  an  accusation  w'hich  the  whole  royal  influence  would  be  ex- 
ertra  to  suppress  ;  and  the  act,  which  had  been  really  rdected,  was 
held  to  be  confirmed  by  the  estates.*  p.  839—541,  Vol.  II. 

While  many  of  the  nobles  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Kipg^s 
unconstitutional  measures,  the  ministers  presented  a  petition  ye- 
•peeling  the  state  of  the  Church.  As  his  Majcnity  treated  it  with 
neglect,  and  appeared  deterinine<l  to  introduce  ceremonies 
which  they  abhorred,  they  were  quite  alienated  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  iniquitous  condemnation  of  Lord  Balmeriito,  to- 
getlier  with  the  elevation  of  tlie  clergy  to  tlie  principal  ofiic^  of 
the  Stale,  inflamed  minds  already  in  a  state  of  irritation. 

The  extreme  discontent  which  prevailed  under  Uie  appear¬ 
ance  of  tranquiUity,  broke  out,  when  the  canons,  which  it  had 
beer  resolved  to  compile  while  the  King  was  in  Scotland, .  were 
published  by  royal  authority.  This  step  was  considered  as  a  most 
arbitrary  exertion  of  the  prerogative :  many  of  the  ceremonies 
oqjoined  were  thought  favourable  to  Popery,  as  well  as  a  gross 
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vioUtion  of  the  principles  cberislied  by  the  Scots.  The  canons  en¬ 
forced  Uie  observance  of  the  liturgy  ^  wbich^  as  i\\e  Utnrgy  was  not 
even  composed,  np)>eared  not  less  absurd  than  vexatious.  It  was 
pretended  that  no  innovation  was  introduced  by  the  canons, 
which,  being  notoriously  false,  brought  the  King  into  discredit, 
and  prevenUnl  conddence  being  placetl  in  his  subsequent  con¬ 
cessions.  The  fermentation  excil(Ml  by  the  canons,  had  begun 
t(»  subside,  when  the  publication  of  the  liturgy  produced  a  tumult 
This  measure,  which  occasioned  the  following  convulsions,  was 
owing  to  Spottiswoode,  a  memorable  example  of  the  slight 
causes  oil  which  important  events  depend. 

*  In  execution  of  the  powers  given  to  the  commission  for  tithes, 
Spottiswoode  was  preparing  to  nx  the  emoluments  of  the  clergy 
within  his  diocese,  a  step  which  deeply  adecte<l  the  interest  of  tlioee 
to  whom  the  teinds  had  been  given  in  lease,  whilst  it  materially  pro¬ 
moted  his  own.  Traquair,  eager  to  thwart  the  primate  in  this  plan, 
procured  a  suspension  of  the  commission ;  and  the  archbishop,  irritated 
at  the  interference,  determined  to  repair  to  court,  to  exert  his  in* 
duence  that  the  commission  might  be  renewed.  To  render  himself 
acceptable  to  the  king,  and  to  Laud,  he  saw  the  importance  of  gra* 
tifying  both,  by  being  able  to  convey  information  that  the  liturgy 
had  been  renewed,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  the  letters  for  that  purpose, 
he  caused  an  intimation  to  be  made  from  the  pulpits,  that,  on  the  sue- 
'cceding  Sunday,  the  book  of  prayer  should  be  read*'  p.  374*5,  Vol.  II. 

*  Upon  the  day  which  had  been  specliied,  immense  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  went  to  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  in  which 
the  chancellor,  some  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  and%6everal  of  the 
bishops,  had  taken  their  seats.  1  he  utmost  quietness  prevailed,  till 
the  dean,  having  opened  the  liturgy,  began  to  read,  when  the  multi¬ 
tude,  losing  all  respect  for  the  place  in  which  they  were,  and  the 
solemn  work  in  which  they  were  engaged,  raised  such  a  clamour,  that 
tlie  prayers  could  not  be  heard.  I'lie  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  hoping 
to  appease  it,  went  into  the  uulpit,  and  entreated  the  people  to  re¬ 
flect  upon  the  sacredness  of  tW  house  of  God,  and  upon  the  duty 
which  they  owed  to  God  and  to  thcii*  sovereign.  This  address  ren¬ 
dered  them  more  outrageous :  stones,  and  whatever  they  could  use 
for  the  purpose,  were  thrown  at  the  dean,  and  the  bishop  himself 
narrowly  escaped  being  wounded  or  killed  by  a  stool,  which  was 
furiously  aimed  at  him.  llie  primate  then  called  upon  the  magis¬ 
trates  to  interfere,  who,  with  much  difficulty,  by  entreaties  and  by 
force,  succeeded  in  restoring  momentary  order.  The  dean  resumed 
his  ungracious  office  ;  but  the  women,  or  men  in  the  dress  of  women, 
tliough  they  had  been  thrust  from  the  church,  renewed  their  activity  t 
they  exclaimed,  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  **  A  pope,  a  pope :  An¬ 
tichrist,  pull  him  down  ;  stone  him."  They  knocked  at  the  doom, 
broke  the  windows,  and  seemed  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  moat 
'dreadful  excesses.  Amidst  this  noise  and  consternation,  the  service 
terminated.  When  the  bishops  lefl  the  church,  they  were  followed 
by  the  multitudes,  who,  in  the  most  opprobrious  language,  charged 
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them  with  hrinj^nc  into  the  kingdom  Popery  and  ilarety?'  THh 
biihop  of  Edinbur^hi  who  was  regarded  with  peculiar  antipathy^  wit 
gknoit  dragged  from  a  staircase  which  he  had  ascendedt  and  was*  at 
length,  rescued  by  the  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss.  A  meeting 
of  council  was  held  between  sermons,  at  the  house  of  the  chancellor. 
The  provost  and  magistrates  attended ;  and  such  precautions  were 
taken,  tliat  divine  worship  was.  in  the  aflcrnoon,  much  more  quietly 
performed.  No  sooner,  however,  was  it  concluded,  tliaii  the  people 
recommenced  their  outrages ;  and  having  discovered  that  the  Earl  of 
Roxburgh  had  taken  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh  into  his  carriage,  they 
attacked  it,  endeavoured  to  tear  it  in  pieces,  and  would  probably  have 
injured  or  sacrificed  those  who  were  in  it.  had  not  the  attendants  of 
Roxburgh,  with  their  swords,  compelled  them  to  retire. 

.  *  Similar  scenes  were  exhibited  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
Wherever  the  liturgy  was  attempted  to  be  read,  commotion  immedi¬ 
ately  ensued;  and  the  clergymen  who  officiated  were  forced  to  de¬ 
sist.*  pp  S76— 378,  Vol.  II. 

Though  the  populace  alone  appeared  in  the  tuir.ult,  their  * 
cause  was  so  generally  supported,  that  all  attempts  to  press  the 
lifiirgy  were  suspended,  till  positive  orilers  should  be  received 
from  Court.  The  Pieshylerlun  clergy  applauded  the  opposition, 
which  spread  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  prelates  trcinblerl  for 
their  safety.  A  petition  was  presented  to  the  council  by  some 
of  the  ministers,  praying  that  they  might  not  be  compelled  to  re¬ 
nounce  their  principles.  The  council  were  disposed  to  attend  to 
the  petitioners  ;  hut  the  King  sent  a  harsh  and  peremptory  or¬ 
der  to  enforce  the  liturgy.  Not  intimidated,  the  malecontenfs 
presented,  in  the  name  of  the  nobles,  barons,  ministers,  and  re¬ 
presentatives  of  boroughs,  a  common  supplication,  entreating  tliat 
the  matter  might  be  laid  before  the  King.  The  minds  of  men  be¬ 
came  increasingly  hostile  to  the  innovations.  Proclamations  is¬ 
sued  fur  dispersing  the  vast  concourse  of4)eople  that  had  collected 
at  Edinburgh,  It'd  the  Presbyterians  to  adopt  decided  measures. 
Nobles,  geiitr),  and  ministers,  framed  a  declaration,  condemn¬ 
ing  the  cifleiishe  hooks,  und  sent  it  through  the  kingdom  to  be 
signed  by  all  that  were  averse  to  innovation.  Meanwhile,  insub¬ 
ordination  and  vii  lcnce  prevailed  in  the  metropolis,  and  spread 
Into  all  quarters.  So  great  was  the  weakness  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  tliat  they  were  obliged  to  implore  the  protection  of  the 
facUous  leaders  ngainsl  the  insults  of  the  mob.  \Vhile,  from 
the  Ceehleuess  uf  admiiiistiatioii,  the  maleconteuts  had  reason  to 
anticipate  success,  they  tlrew  the  attention  of  the  council  to  a 
strong  fictiiion  which  they  Inui  formed  against  the  liturgy  and 
canons.  This  w'as  necoinpamed  with  another,  in  the  tianae  of 
all  the  men,  women,  children,  and  servants  of  the  capital.  ChaHea 
however  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  real  state  of  aiTaira  ; 
hot  confiding  in  the  vigour  of  his  prerogative,  he  issued  procla- 
maUons,  which,  as  (hey  granted  nothing,  only  induced  ihcPrcsbj- 
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ffHant  to  pH^tore  in  tiieir  efforts.  They  appointed  a  deputation 
to  attend  the  council,  from  whidi  the  prelates,  as  their  elaitiis  and 
pririlei^eS  were  disregarded,  had  withdrawn,  and  the  tnembara  of 
which  fa  toured  the  )>etitioners.  The  Karl  of  Traouair  wasmiin- 
inoned  to  inform  the  Kin^  of  the  state  of  attaim ;  but  to  represen  ted 
in  t.iiti,  tliat  if  the  hateful  books  were  not  laid  aside,  notliin^ 
would  rej^ain  the  nffection  of  the  people.  On  his  return,  Tra- 
(priir  issued  a  proclamation,  offeriin^  pardon  for  the  late  aots  of 
violence,  tindicatinf^  the  innotations,  prohibitiiii^  tumultuous  as* 
seni lilies,  and  promising  Hiat  the  King  would  listen  to  respaetful 
supplications  from  his  subjects.  Against  this  impolitic  proclama¬ 
tion,  the  Presbyterians,  resolved  to  obtain  by  force  wbat  they 
could  not  procure  by  entreaty,  published  a  vigorous  protest,  and 
having  abjured  the  King's  authority,  established  a  new  form  of 
government,  tinder  the  name  of  Tables,  (^insisting  of  ^persons 
chosen  from  the  four  classes  of  nobles,  gentry,  ministers,  and 
burgesses.  A  general  Table,  com|>oseil  of  representatives  from 
the  siihordinate  Tables,  decided  on  what  was  necessary  to  be 
ex<KJnted.  To  preserve  the  enthusiasm  of  the  peofile,  they 
framed  the  famous  CovcMinut,  in  which  they  avow^  their  pur- 
|H)se  of  resistance  'rids  expedient  succt'cded  marvellously. 

*  It  was  at  length  submitted  for  the  approbation  or  subscription  of 
the  people,  and  the  first  trial  was  made  in  the  metropolis.  In  the 
church  of  the  Grey  Friars  an  immense  multitude  assembled  The 
confession  or  covenant  having  been  read,  the  P^arl  of  Loudon,  in  an 
impressive  oration,  dwelt  u|Mm  its  vast  importance  as  a  bond  of  union, 
whilst  Henderson,  with  nil  the  fervour  of  zeal,  and  all  the  effect  of 
popular  eto()uence,  prayed  to  heaven  for  a  blessing.  The  feelings  of 
the  people  were  excited — they  looked  on  the  Covenant  as  the  instru¬ 
ment  ot  their  deliverance, — with  joyful  exclamations  they  hastened 
to  share  in  the  honour  of  attaching  to  it  their  names.*  pp.  4>16,  417« 
Vol.  11. 

When  Rpotti!<  voo  to  heard  of  this  ehuHition  of  enthualtsm, 
he  exclaimed  :  ‘  Now  alt  that  have  been  doing  the?ie  thirty 
‘  yeaN  past  is  at  once  thrown  down.*  Tlie  cxiuiiple  of  the  (ni|ntal 
w,is  generally  followed,  and  tliose  who  offered  resistance  were 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  torrent. 

As  the  council  were  in  part  favourable  (o  tlie  Covenanters, 
instead  of  taking  measures  to  oppose  them,  they  dejtpatched  Sir 
John  Hamilton  to  inform  the  King  of  the  posture  of  things,  and 
to  rcooiiimend  concessions.  Ilia  Majesty,  being  prevented  by  the 
necessity  of  liis  affairs  from  enfomng  his  own  acts,  and  by  tlie 
bigotry  of  his  mind  from  restoring  the  i*reshyterian  p^ity^ 
ado{Ued  a  mhidle  course,  and  resol  veil  to  concede  a  little  in 
hopes  of  dividing  his  enemies.  He  ap|K>inted  the  Marquis  of 
llamiltoo  his  cofifmissioncr,  with  instniclioiis  of  such  a  nature, 
as  neceaMrily  rendered  his  mission  useless.  When  the  Cove¬ 
nanters  heard  of  his  appointment,  they  took  measures  to  conn- 
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ienct  the  influence  which  he  niii^ht  have  on  their  cause.  Haroil* 
too,  who  was  extremely  mortificHl  on  finding  that  in  his  progress 
he  was  as  liUie  noticed  as  a  private  individual ^  that  he  was  neg¬ 
lected  by  the  people,  and  feebly  supporte<i  or  opposed  by  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  Crown,  perceived  tliat  to  execute  his  conamission 
would  excite  rebellion.  Having  stated  his  conviction  to  Charles, 
his  Mi^esty,  though  inclineil  to  war,  ordered  the  Marquis  not  to 
denounce  the  Covenanters  as  traitors,  till  he  should  be  supported 
hy  sulhcieiit  forces.  In  his  conferences  with  the  factious  leaders, 
the  limited  nature  of  the  Commissioner's  concessions,  effaced  the 
impressions  that  were  made  by  his  mild  and  patriotic  profes¬ 
sions  ;  and  when  he  learned  their  demand  of  a  general  assembly 
to  determine  questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  with  a  parliament 
to  ratify  its  proceedings,  and  their  resolution  as  soon  to  re¬ 
nounce  their  baptism  as  the  covenant,  he  saw  that  recoui*se 
must  be  had  to  arms.  Having  endeavoured  to  mollify  op|K)- 
Mtion,  by  restoring  the  Court  of  Session  to  Edinburgh,  the 
Commissioner  ordercil  the  King's  proclamation  to  be  read,  and, 
although  it  did  not  allude  to  the  most  objectionable  topics,  a 
protest  was  entcreil  against  it  by  deputies  from  the  Tables. 

The  Marquis  returned  to  London,  and,  as  the  result  of  his  in¬ 
terview  witli  the  King,  was  authorized  to  make  fresh  concessions. 
Meanwhile,  the  Covenanters  were  indefatigable  in  stimulating 
op}K)sition,  and  when  Hamilton  returned  from  Court,  they 
had  risen  in  their  demands.  They  insisted  on  a  free  assembly. 

*  In  the  discussions,  however,  to  which  this  subject  gave  rise,  a 
point  was  agitated  which  nearly  dissolved  the  harmony  by  which  the 
covenanters  had  liithcrto  been  distinguished.  One  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  King  insisted  was,  that  the  commissioners  from 
presbyteries  should  he  chosen  by  the  ministers  of  the  respective 
presbyteries  only,  and  that  no  lay- person  whatever  should  interfere 
in  the  choice.  The  committee  appointed  By  the  tables  to  give  an 
answer,  replied,  that  none  should  meddle  with  the  election  of  com¬ 
missioners  from  presbyteries  but  ministers  and  elders.  When  this 
was  communicated  to  the  clergy,  many  of  them  hesitated  about  per¬ 
mitting  ciders  to  sit,  not  merely  in  sessions,  but  in  presbyteries,  per- 
ceivioK  that  this  would  transfer  to  the  laity  the  power  of  determining 
who  should  be  elected  to  the  Assembly.  They  therefore  required 
that  the  mode  of  expression  should  be  altered,  and  that  it  should  be 
stated,  in  general,  that  the  right  of  election  was  to  be  vested  in  those 
in  whom,  by  law  or  custom,  it  had  previously  resided,  'rhis  left  the 
privileges  of  lay-elders  open  for  future  consideration  ;  but  the  tables 
of  nobility,  barons,  anct  burgesses,  were  highly  offended  by  the 
alteration,  and  threatened  to  desert  the  cause  if  the  original  resolution 
was  not  sanctioned.  The  ministers  were  naturally  reluctant  to  sur¬ 
render  their  independence,  but  the  dread  of  laying  themaelves  open 
to  the  intrigues  or  the  power  of  the  bishops,  led  them  to  yield,  and 
the  vote  of  ciders  in  presbyteries  was  tlius  finally  establi^ied.* 
pp.  412-443.  Vol.  II. 
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With  a  view  of  foincntiug^  division,  llamiltoii  apiiii  went  to 
Court,  and  advised  to  grant  all  that  had  keen  originally  de¬ 
manded;  but  though  Uie  King  reluctantly  yielded  to  his 
advice,  he  could  not  satisfy  tlie  Covenanters. 

*  The  various  acts  of  concession  were,  afVer  the  breaking  up  of  the 
coanci),  regularly  proclaimed;  and  it  was  with  much  reason  hoped 
that  moderate  men  would  he  contented,  and  would  resist  any  enoea- 
vours  to  thwart*  the  intentions  of  the  King.  A  protestation,  however, 
replete  with  the  most  ^disingenuous  reasoning,  and  evincing  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  leading  covenanters  to  resist  all  terms,  was  read.* 
pp.  45()*~45l.  Vol.  II. 

While  many,  satished  with  the  concessions  made  by  the 
King,  subscribed  his  covenant,  the  Covenanters  pretended  that 
his  Majesty  was  insincere,  and  employed  various  artifices,  and 
some  of  the  basest  description,  to  inflame  the  multitude. 

*  A  woman,  warmly  attached  to  the  covenant,  happened  to  be 
:  '  d  with  insanity,  or  with  an  aberration  of  intellect  and  perver¬ 
sion  of  imagination  nearly  approaching  to  it;  and  in  this  state  she 
inveighed,  with  much  vehemence,  against  signing  the  King’s  confes¬ 
sion,  talking  of  the  covenant  as  the  work  of  God.  Advantage  was 
taken  of  her  melancholy  situation  ;  many  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  she  was  inspired  ;  and  that  the  warnings  which  she  uttered  should 
be  revered  as  the  dictates  of  heaven.’  pp.  453—454.  Vol.  11. 

The  Covenanters  procured  the  election  of  such  members  to  the 
General  Assembly,  as  were, determined  to  support  their  designs, 
and  the  Assembly  proceeded  with  the  most  unjustifiable  violence 
against  the  prelates.  Embarrassed  by  the  opposition  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  council,  the  commissioner  found  that  a  union  of  parties 
.was  impossible,  the  bishops  having  declined  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Assembly  ;  and  perceiving  that  the  Covenanters  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  carry  their  measures  in  defiance  of  royal  authority,  he 
dissolved  the  meeting.  Though  further  proceedings  were  pro¬ 
hibited  under  pain  of  treason,  the  faction  informed  the  Marouis, 
that  they  would  continue  to  sit  as  a  free  and  legal  Assembly ; 
and,  accordingly,  by  a  number  of  acts  they  restored  the  Church  to 
the  state  in  which  it  was  before  the  Presbyterian  polity  was  sub¬ 
verted.  Thus  was  tlirown  down  in  an  instant,  what  James  and 
his  son  had  for  so  many  years  been  erecting  with  so  much  pains 
and  so  little  wisdom.  Hamilton’s  proclamation  denouncing  as 
traitors  all  who  continued  to  attend  the  meeting  at  Glasgow, 
was  entirely  disregarded  ;  while  with  the  acts  of  the  Assembly* 
there  was  a  general  compliance.  ^  ' 

A  civil  war  was  now  unavoidable,  and  the  advantage  soon 
appeared  on  the  side  of  the  Covenanters,  who,  at  once  prudent 
and  vigorous,  softened,  by  professions  of  moderation,  the  natunfl. 
hostility  of  the  English,  while  they  were  supported  by  the  Irre¬ 
sistible  enthusiasm  of  the  nation.  Charles,  with  an  empty  ex- 
'chequer,  with  tubjecti  more  disposed  to  improve  the  comrootlotis 
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for  the  roilres®  of  their  {grievances,  ihtin  to  enable  him  to  re¬ 
cover  liis  Bulhorily,  and  with  troo|>s  lukewarm  and  imdiscmlined, 
was  soon  oidii^ed  to  treat  with  the  malecontents.  lo  the 
Kiiip  the  issue  of  the  treaty  was  very  unfortunate  ;  and  the  Co¬ 
venanters,  dreading  that  he  would  attempt  on  the  first  opportu¬ 
nity,  to  recover  what  had  l)een  wn*8te<l  from  him,  remainefl  ftdl  oi’ 
suspicion,  distrust,  and  caution  As  the  concessions  which  Tm- 
quair,  the  Kind's  Commissioner  in  the  Assembly  held  conformably 
to  the  treaty f  had  made,  were  far  from  being  satisfactory  to 
Charles,  he,  in  fact,  ileterminod  to  renew  the  contest,  when  the 
demands  of  the  faction  should  i^vidently  appear  unreasonable. 
This  opportunity  stmn  occurred  ;  hostilities  were  renewed,  and 
the  result  was,  tiiat  the  Covenantors  gained  all  that  tlicy  wished, 
the  fate  of  the  war  having  been  dieterniined  by  the  defeat  of 
part  of  the  Fliiglish  army,  and  the  taking  of  Newcastle.  Ne¬ 
gotiations  begun  at  Uipon,  were  carried  to  London,  and  pro¬ 
tracted  to  an  unusual  length,  by  the  artifices  of  the  leaders  in 
the  English  (uirliament,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  presence 
of  tlie  Scots,  to  further  their  plans  of  reformation.  At  last, 
the  Covenanters  concluded  the  treaty  on  the  most  advantageous 
terms.  While  they  were  paid  for  taking  arms  against  their 
sovereign,  they  obtained  the  full  estahlishment  of  their  religious 
polity.  The  King,  who  appeared  aoou  after  in  his  native  king- 
dmu,  ratified,  in  parliament,  all  the  acts  that  sanctioned  the  Pres- 
hyUTian  discipline  ;  and,  from  this  period  to  the  reduction  of 
Scotland  by  Cromwell,  it  remained  in  its  full  vigour,  and  was 
ditfuiu'd  in  uiany  districts  of  the  sister  kingdoms. 

The  afi’uirs  of  tlic  Covenanters,  in  themselves  extremely 
curious  and  instructive,  had,  from  the  first,  a  great  inlluence 
on  all  tlie  transuetions  of  tiuit  period — the  meeting  of  the  long 
parliament,  the  innovations  in  the  government  of  Church  and 
State,  the  ri»c,  progress,  and  termination  of  the  civil  wars,  the 
execution  of  Uie  King,*  and  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy. 
This  influence  Dr.  Cook  has  traced  with  Iauda!>Ie  diligence 
and  acuteuess.  He  has  placed  some  of  the  incidents  of  this 
|>eriod  in  a  new  light,  and  exhibited  some  of  the  agents  with 
greater  fairness  ;  as,  for  example,  the  delivery  of  Charles  to 
the  English  Parliament,  and  the  character  of  Henderson.  This 
purl  of  the  present  work  will  be  interesting  to  those  who  wish 
to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  most  cventi'ul  portion  of 
pur  hiatory. 

Alter  (Cromwell  had  defeated  the  Scotch  army  at  Dunbar, 
whde  tbe  bo<ly  of  the  nation  determined  on  fresh  measures  for 
Maerving  Uie  national  indtmendence,  a  faction,  hostile  U>» 
Varies  the  Second,  favoured  Cromwell ;  and  though  as  a  body  ' 
iimj  were  quickly  dissipated,  they  encouraged  dissentions^  fh 
Ciiiircli.  Acts  of  tbc  Assembly,  tending  to  unite  alf  pemoOs** 
Ibo  Motional  defence,  induced  them  to  protest.  (DroiQfV^' 
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ki'«r«iorto  preserve  his  ^overiiiuent  from  eiubArrassiiient,  pro- 
liihilrii  the  holding  of  Geneinl  Ahscinblies,  but  in  other  rei|>ec(0 
he  Presbyteriuns  entire  liberty.  This  season  however 

was  not  improved,  for  the  protesters  persisted  in  their  coropUiuts 
Slid  opposition. 

*  The  majority  of  the  clergy  acted  in  this  delicate  emergency 
With  the  utmost  moderation.  Aware  of  tlie  unhappy  effects  whlcn 
would  result  from  division,  and  eager  to  unite,  they  attempted  to 
conciliate  their  brethren,  and  made  every  concession  which  did  not 
imply  the  subversion  of  presbyterian  polity.  But  this  calmness  in- 
darned,  if  possible,  the  violence  of  their  adversaries.  They  paid  little 
attention  to  the  representation  of  the  calamities  which  their  obstinacy 
would  occasion  ;  they  evaded  the  argument  derived  from  their  oath 
to  submit  to  the  General  Assembly,  by  declaring,  that  they  con¬ 
sidered  the  Assemblies  of  which  they  complained,  as  shackled  and 
corrupted ;  and  they  began  to  act  in  a  manner,  which  shews  how 
fcadily  men  can  render  religious  principles  subservient  to  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  passions  wdiich  religion  restrains  or  condemns.  They 
appealed  to  the  people,  asserting  that  they  were  guided  by  the 
purest  motives,  and  with  disingenuity  and  hypocrisy  much  to  be 
lamented,  but  w'hich  are  too  frequent  in  the  history  of  the  church ; 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  appellation  of  the  godly,  insinuating  or 
affirming,  that  all  who  opposed  them  were  men  of  depraved  princi¬ 
ples,  or  not  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  They  collected 
Diimbers  of  ministers,  elders,  and  private  Christians  in  meetings  not 
recognized  by  the  church,  and  after  prayer,  by  any  disposed  to  offer 
it,  and  a  confession  of  sins,  they  discussed  topics  upon  which  the 
established  judicatories  alone  were  competent  to  decide,  and  even 
blamed  what  these  judicatories  had  sanctioned.  This  was  plainly 
schismatical,  and  displayed  a  turbulence  most  unbecoming  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  ministers  of  peace.  That  they  might,  however,  not 
appear  in  open  rebellion  to  the  constitution  which  they  had  held 
forth  as  prescribed  by  Scripture,  they  offered  to  obey  the  commUsion 
of  the  last  General  Assembly,  which  they  acknowledged;  and,  in 
name  of  this  body,  which  had  no  title  to  act,  published  their  defiance 
of  all  which  they  were  required  to  obey.  But  to  raise  their  popularity, 
they  bad  recourse  to  methods,  which,  in  a  religious  point  of  view 
were  perhaps  still  more  exceptionable.  In  celebrating  the  Lord’s 
•upper,  they  departed  from  the  decent  mode  which  had  been  pre- 
scrined,  ana  which  required  that  the  minister  of  each  parish  should 
dispense  it;  and  assembling  immense  multitudes  from  contiguous 
parishes,  they  employed  the  most  fervent  of  the  clergy  to  cimliTer 
numerous  sermons;  they  affected  a  gloominess  of  devotion,  which 
has  often  been  identified  with  the  homage  due  to  a  merciful  Creator ; 
they  inflamed  Uie  prejudices  and  the  enthusiastical  zeal  of  those  who 
listened  to  them ;  and  they  thus  rendered  an  ordinance,  graciously 
intended  to  be  the  bond  of  charity,  instrumental  in  cherishing  the 
wqitt  diapositions,  and  in  withdrawing  their  flocks  from  those  pastors 
wlp>  adhered  to  the  church,  'flie  manner  in  which  they  cpoducted 
divine^  worship,  was  adapted  to  convey  the  idea,  that  tHey  were 
^iour^  with  peculiar  communications  of  the  spirit;  tb^  evea' 
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altorod  ihf  natural  tone  of  the  human  Tuice,  that  they  mi^bt  iniplre 
relif^mus  horror ;  and  when  they  had  thus  made  themselves  to  be 
repirded  as  the  chosen  servants  of  God,  they  declaimed  aranst  the 
tad  defection  and  corruption  of  the  judicatories  of  the  church.  When 
they  had  gained  u  deciiled  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  people, 
they  bciran  to  withdraw  from  their  more  moderate  brethren,  and, 
associating  in  presbyteries,  conducted  their  nroceediugs  os  if  they 
had  been  cxclurively  vested  with  ecclesiastical  power. 

*  Such  systematic  opposition  to  the  discipline  which  they  affected  to 
revere,  could  not  have  been  continued,  had  not  the  authority  of 
government  been  relaxed,  and  had  they  not  been  supported  by  those 
commiuioners  from  the  English  parliament,  who  really  administered 
the  affairs  of  Scotland.  Violent  as  had  been  their  abhorrence  of 
sectaries,  and  strongly  as  they  had,  even  since  the  flight  of  the 
King,  expressed  that  abhorrence,  their  enmity  to  Charles  formed  a 
tie,  whicti  anited  the  protesters  with  the  commonwealth.  The 
friends  of  Cromwell  considered  them  as  more  worthy“of  confidence, 
than  the  ministers  who  still  professed  a  regard  for  the  exiled 
monarch;  and  they  readily  listened  to  their  requests  and  representa* 
tjons.  Thus  aided  by  the  commissioners,  who  were  invested  witli 
power  to  remove  or  to  eontirm  ministers  according  to  their  political 
•entiments,  the  protesters  interfered  with  the  nomination  of  pastors ; 
objected,  without  respect  to  the  w  ishes  of  the  people  or  the  piety 
of  the  person,  to  dl  who  were  not  of  their  own  party;  and  witli  the 
roost  arnitraiy  and  oppressive  ofKciousness,  often  ejected  incumbents, 
who  had  long  been  settled,  and  whose  exemplary  lives  they  did  not 
venture  to  dispute.  They  succeeded  in  procuring  from  the  English 
judges  and  sequestrators,  an  order  that  no  minister  should  be  entitled 
to  the  emoluments  of  his  benefice,  till  he  produced  a  hcrtincatc, 
subscribed  by  four  clergymen,  authorized  to  grant  it :  and  they 
thus  got  into  their  own  hands  the  patronage  of  the  greater  number 
of  livings.*  pp.  212 — 215.  Vol.  III. 

The  divisions  that  prevailed  in  the  Cliiirch  during  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate,  were  suecetMled,  oi;  the  Restoration,  by  a  series  of 
most  disgraceful  prrsei  utions.  When  it  had  bt^en  resolveti  to 
restore  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  in  order  to  avoid  opposition, 
violciu'e  was  dinvted  against  the  protesters,  while  the  moderate 
ministers  were  lulled  into  security.  These  were  not  displeased  to 
sec  the  protesters  humbled ;  hut  a  letter  which  Sharp  ;  whom  they 
had  entrusted  with  the  management  of  their  affairs, hut  who  had  be- 
trayed  them,  brought  from  the  king,  assuring  them  of  his  resolu¬ 
tion  to  preserve  the  governoicnt  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  by 
law  ostablishiMi,  gave  tluMii  entire  satisfaction.  After  this  assiir- 
anoo,all  wen  wert'  filled  with  astonishment,  when  an  act  was  pass- 
ed  in  parliament,  declaring  mill  and  void  all  Uie  acts  of  tliaC  As- 
temhly, since  1640.  'rhe  Presbyterian  polity  was  thus  at  onoeover* 
thrown,  or  the  conduct  of  government  at  this  period,  as  impolilio 
as  it  was  unprincipled,  Dr.  C^ook  expresses  a  becoming  abhor¬ 
rence.  Apprehensive  of  commotion,  the  King  was  inclined  to 
acquiesic  in  the  pp'seot  ecclesiastical  |>olity  of  Scotland  ;  but, 
ttiAli>tk^'UgaUou  of  his  luiul^lcrs,  he  authorized  the  projier  steps 
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lo  taken  for  the  establishment  of  episcopacy.  This  order  waf 
iroiuediat^dy  executed  ;  bishops  were  appouiuAl,  the  Presbyteriim 
(llscipline  was  suspended,  and  prelacy  received  once  more  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature.  In  recording  these  events,  gur 
Author  evidently  feels  regret  that  the  free  and  generous  seiitir 
ments  of  tiie  r«‘formers  ami  covenanters  should  have  degenerated 
into  such  tame  and  servile  compliance  with  the  measures  of  an 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  administration.  Episcopacy,  as  now 
established,  was  different  from  that  which  had  existed  in  the  timep 
of  James  and  his  ^ccesaor. 

*  During  the  period  through  which  bishops  were  formerly  re¬ 
cognized,  they  were  regarded  only  ns  the  constant  moderatora  of 
the  different  ecclesiastical  judicatgries  ;  these  judicatories  regularly 
v^sembled,  and  conducted  much  of  the  business  of  the  church.  The 
idea,  that  they  entirely  depended  upon  the  bishops,  was  never  intro¬ 
duced,  or  was  steadily  resisted ;  and  great  efforts  were  requisite  to 
procure  their  sanction  to  the  privileges  which  were  claimed  for  th« 
prelates.  But  Charles,  b}'  the  exertion  of  his  prerogative,  without 
the  slightest  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  church,  and  indeed  without 
preserving  even  the  appearance  of  consulting  it,  introduced  episco¬ 
pacy  in  a  form  from  which  his  ancestors  w'ould  have  slirunk ;  and 
gave  to  bishops  the  power  of  deciding  whether  presbyteries  should 
be  held  at  all,  or  of  limiting  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction.^  pp.  Si>9f 
m  Vol.  111. 

The  sequel  of  this  history,  which  details  the  Kcvere  and  tyran¬ 
nical  measures  adopted  in  supi>oi*tof  the  liierurcliy,  andthecruel- 
ties,  op|H‘essioD,  and  harhariiies  employed  to  subdue  the  constancy 
of  the  Presbyterians,  possesses  a  truly  tragic  intercfU.  Altiiougli 
our  Author  draws  his  information  txoin  the  purest  sources,  and 
preserves  his  mind  remarkably  free  from  those  hiasses  which 
scenes  of  tyranny  and  unmerited  sutfering  give  to  the  steadiest 
intellect,  a  deep  ubiiorreiice  of  the  government,  and  commisera¬ 
tion  for  its  unhappy  victims,  will  lie  the  (Mredomiiiant  sentiments 
in  the  minds  of  his  readers. 

In  ages  of  proBigacy  and  corruption,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet 
with  an  individual  of  uncommon  virtue.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Cook 
dwells  with  feelini^  of  extreme  pleasure  on  the  virtues  of  the 
venerable  prelate  Leigli ton,  who  availed  himself  of  all  his  influ¬ 
ence,  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  oppression. 

When  the  bigotry  and  tyranny  of  James  the  Second  made 
way  for  the  accession  of  ilie  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  BriUsh 
throne,  the  latter  was  inclined  to  continue  the  ejiiscopal  polity 
in  Scotland.  His  views,  however,  were  soon  diange<lby  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  chaplain  Carstalrs,  who  represented,  Uiat  while 
the  Episcopalians  were  hostile  to  the  Revedution,  it  was  uni- 
veraally  approved  by  the  Presbyterians ;  that  in  Scotland 
episcopacy  was  so  interwoven  with  the  doctrines  of  Divine  right, 
toyal  supremacy,  and  passive  obedience,  as  to  render  Tts  gx- 
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istencf*  mcompatible  with  the  object  of  his  coming ;  tn<l  tbit 
while  he  countenance  his  friends,  by  agprecincf  to  establish 
Presbytery  amon^  the  Scots,  he  would  shew  the  English  l>is» 
tenters,  that  his  conduct  to  them  arose  from  necessity  rather 
than  choice.  William  accord inj^ly  acquiesced  in  the  clause  of 
the  claim  of  ritrhts  that  abolished  episcopacy,  and  an  act  was  passed 
in  the  Assembly  of  the  States,  June,  1689,  which  accomplished 
that  object.  But  when  the  Presbyterians  were  found  not  to  observe 
in  their  treatment  of  the  episcopal  party,  the  moderate  aud  con¬ 
ciliating  princijdes  which  this  iVince  had  recommended,  he- was 
hii^hly  irritated,  and  an  incident  occurred  that  threateneil  to 
overturn  the  Presbyterian  constitution,  'rhe  enemies  of  the 
Presbyterians  havint;  procure<l  an  act  requirini' all  persons  to 
take  what  was  called  the  oath  of  allei^iancc  and  assurance,  the 
ministers  nVisted  the  innovation,  and  the  Kin^,  ii^orant  of  the 
ferment,  and  followin|j  the  advice  of  the  Scottish  council, 
ordered  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  all  the  members  of  the  ensuing 
Assembly. 

*  Lord  Carmichael  having  found  the  ministers  resolute,  had 
thought  it  his  duty  to  convey  this  intelligence  to  London  ;  but  the 
King  was  indexible,  conbnncd  in  his  determination  by  the  Earl  of 
Stair  and  Lord  Tarbct«  who  now  represented  the  obstinacy  of  the 
clergy  as  rebellion. 

•  Happily  Cnrstuirs,  who  bad  been  absent  from  court,  arrived  at 
Kensington  at  the  critical  moment  when  the  messenger,  conveying 
his  Majesty's  mandate,  was  dispatched.  He  formed  the  bold  resolu¬ 
tion,  as  the  only  method  for  preventing  the  most  disastrous  events, 
of  stopping  the  courier.  Having  done  so,  and  got  possession  of  the 
papers,  he  hastened  to  the  Kind's  bed-room,  and,  naving  awakened 
nim)  told  what  he  had  done.  W  illiam  was  at  first  violently  enraged  ; 
but  Carstairs  represented  so  powerfully  the  wisdom  of  conciliating 
the  Presbyterians,  who,  however  misled,  were  not  acting  from  dis¬ 
affection,  that  his  Majesty  was  convinced.  He  commanded  Carstairs 
to  burn  the  dispatches,  and  (o  draw  up  such  instructions  to  the 
commissioners,  as  would  secure  the  affections  of  the  people  of  Scot¬ 
land.  These  instructions  he  subscribed,  and  they  reached  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  llie  day  of  llie  sitting  of  the  Assembly.  The  joy  diffused 
by  tlic  intelligence  that  the  King  was  to  dispense  with  the  assurance, 
may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  it  can  be  described.'  pp.  456,  457. 
Vol.  HI. 

Dr.  Cook’s  style  would  gain  both  in  grace  and  energy,  if  it 
were  more  condensed.  In  the  early  parts  of  this  history,  more 
particularly,  it  ir.ust  he  deemed  a  blemish  that  so  large  a  space 
IS  allotted  to  ci\il  nlVairs.  Though  we  acquiesce  in  general 
in  the  justness,  uml  sometimes  admire  the  acuteness,  of  Dr. 
Cook’s  reflections,  yet  it  would  seem  that  they  are  more  fre¬ 
quent  and  extended  than  is  cousistent  with  the  rules  of  his^ 
torical  composition,  as  dctluced  from  the  best  models  of  ancient 
aud  modern  times. 
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Art.  XII.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

GtnlUmen  and  PubHishers  who  have  worhi  in  the  prtiSf  will  ohiige 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  hu  sending  InfbrmoHon 
(post  paid)  of  the  subject  f  extent^  and  probaUe  price  of  such  works  i 
xuhich  thetf  maif  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public f  \f 
consistent  with  tts  Plan, 


Mist  l4icy  Aikin  U  preparlajc  for  the 
prets,  **  Memoirs  of  the  Cmirt  of  Queen 
Klixal>eth,**  comprisiiig  a  minute  view 
of  her  domestic  life,  ami  notices  of  the 
manners,  amusement*,  arts,  and  liter* 
alure  of  her  reign  — The  present  work 
is  oompesed  upon  the  plan  of  uniting 
with  the  personal  history  of  a  cele- 
hiated  female  sovereign,  and  a  con- 
irei  ted  narration  of  the  domestic  events 
of  h«r  reign,  a  large  portion  of  biogra¬ 
phical  anecdote,  private  memoir,  and 
traits  illustrative  of  an  interesting  pe¬ 
riod  of  English  history.  Original  let¬ 
ters,  s^revcluw,  and  occasional  poems 
arc  largely  intersperstMl. 

Mr.  Accum  has  in  the  press.  Che¬ 
mical  Amns<.‘ments ;  comprising  a  se- 
rips  of  curious  and  instructive  experi¬ 
ments,  easily  performed,  and  unattendid 
by  d4ifiger. 

An  octavo  edition  of  Mawe’s Travels 
In  the  Brazils,  will  be  published  shortly. 

Preparing  for  publication,  the  poetical 
Remains  and  Memoirs  of  the  late 
Dr.  John  Leyden. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Personal 
Narrative  of  M.  I>e  Humboldt’s  Tra¬ 
vels  to  the  E4]uino<‘tial  Regions  of  the 
New  Continent ;  during  the  years 
1799*1804,  translated  hy  Helen  Marla 
Williams, it  nearly  ready. 

The  Knight  of  St.  John,  a  Romance. 
By  Miss  Anna  Maria  Porter,  Author  of 
the  Recluse  of  Norway,  ke,  3  volt. 
Itmo. 

Preparing  for  publication,  in  one  vo¬ 
lume,  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Savage,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Philip 
Henry,  with  interesting  extracts  from 
her  diary  and  papers.  ByJ.  B.  Wil¬ 
liams. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Brewer  is  preparing  Col- 
lections  towards  a  Biographical  Account 
of  the  lata  Hugh,  Duke  of  Northum¬ 
berland. 

The  fourth  edition  of  Mr.  Moore’s 
Poem  of  Lalla  Rookh,  is  now  on  sale. 

Mr.  R.  Soatbey  it  preparing  for  the 


press,  a  third  volume  of  the  History  of 
Brazil. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  handsomely 
printetl  in  quarto,  with  a  portrait  of 
his  I/)rdship,  Brum  an  original  by 
Romney,  the  Life  of  Richard  Watson, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Landaff,  written  by  him¬ 
self  at  different  Intervals,  and  revised 
in  1814.  Published  hy  his  Son,  Richard 
Watson,  LLiB.  Prebendary  of  Landaff 
and  Wells.  ' 

An  Essay  on  the  Chemical  History 
and  Medical  ‘I'reatment  of  Calculont 
Disonlers,  with  Plates,  by  Alexander 
Marcet,  M.D.  P.R.S.  is  in  the  press, 
and  may  be  expected  shortly. 

Miss  Renger  is  preparing  for  the 
press,  Memoirs,  with  a  Selection  from 
the  Correspondence  and  other  unpub¬ 
lished  Writings  of  the  late  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hamilton,  Author  of  Letters  on 
Education,  Agrippina,  &c.  lii  two 
volumes,  crown  octavo. 

In  October  will  appear,  a  Universal 
History,  traiisl.itid  from  the  German  of 
John  Muller,  in  3  volt.  8vo.  This  work 
it  not  a  mere  c(Mn|>endium  of  Universal 
History,  but  contains  a  philosophical 
inquiry  into  the  m<»ral,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  Apolitical,  causes,  which  have 
giseu  rise  to  the  most  important  revo¬ 
lutions  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race. 

A  new  edition,  much  enlarged,  of  a 
Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  the 
Gout  and  Rlicuroatrtm,  by  Dr.  Scuda¬ 
more,  is  just  ready. 

Dr.  John  Mayo  proposes  to  pabltsh 
some  Remarks  on  Insanity,  in.ackli- 
tinn  to  those  already  published  by  Or* 
Thomas  Mayo. 

Dr.  Uwins,  Physic'ao  to  the  City 
an<i  Caledonian  Dis|M:usaries,  will  cum- 
m«  nce  a  Course  Lectures  ou  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  at  his 
house.  No.  1,  Thavies  Inn,  HollMim,  on 
Friday,  the  3d  of  October,  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening  precisely.  And 
in  the  Spring,  Dr.  Uwins  will  oummence 
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a  G>ur«eof  Lecluiesuo  Materia  Medica 
ami  Pbarmacy. 

Umi  aourac  of  tb«  pM««Qt  nontb 
vilf  ht  publ^Hrd,  Part  I.  of  an  Edtlion 
of  the  Hebrrw  Bible,  without  Points,  to 
to  eomplrhed*  ••  Poor  ParU  ;  it  it  wai- 
foNDVith  ito  Uataraw  Bible  with  PoiiiU» 
that  wai  pUDliabt'd  in  May  lust :  either 
of  ttoae  Bibira  may  be  had  interpa^ed 
nritb  BnyllihtQrftk,  or  Latin  ;  snd  thua 
coojoioc^,  will  not,  when  bound,  exceed 
one  inch  in  thicknt'ta,  or,  at  a  He¬ 
brew  Btble  alone,  half  an  inch. 

Shortly  will  appear,  a  new  edition  of 
the  Abiidfemeot  of  A'uiawuril''a  Latin 
X>ictiooary,  reviacd  by  J.  Carey,  LLD. 

Mr.  Moir,  an  indefatigable  compiler 
of  acwaral  uaefiil  publicaiiona,  aiinouiu  ea 
another  aelectieu,  under  the  title  of 
Ceriout  and  latcrrating  Subject  a  oi  His¬ 
tory,  Antiquity,  and  Sciuoce,  containing 
the  earliest  iaformalioii  of  the  mu*>t 
remarkable  Cities  of  Antient  ami  Mo¬ 
dem  Timet,  their  Customs,  Architec¬ 
ture,  &c.  Ac. 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Mr. 
Bruce's  Juvenile  AiHcdotea,  will  be 
ready  for  publication  in  a  few  days. 

Also,  a  cheap  edition,  somewhat 
abridged,  for  the  use  of  Sumlay  Schools. 

The  Rev.  T.  Johnstone  is  printing  In 
a  duodecimo  volume,  a  History  of  Ber¬ 
wick-upon-Tweed  and  its  vicinity,  in- 
.  eluding  a  compendium  of  border  his¬ 
tory. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  Hey- 
wood,  with  an  account  of  his  life,  arc 
preparing  for  the  press,  and  will  form 
four  octavo  volumes. 

Tbc  late  Mr.  K.  L.  hAlgcworth  has 
left  some  Memoirs  id  his  Life,  which 
.  will  soon  be  given  to  the  public. 

The  Theological  Works  of  l>r.  Isaac 
Barrow  are  printing  at  Oxford,  in  six 
octavo  volume^. 

Mr.  Hogg  will  soon  publish  the 
adtlion  of  bisQue«:n*a  Wake,  illustrated 
by  the  artiMa  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Plssay  on  Public  Credit,  by  David 
Hume,  is  reprinting,  with  ohservatiiMis 


on  the  sound  and  prophetic  nature  of  its 
piiiKipIcs. 

Mr.  Pope  will  soon  publish  a  cor¬ 
rected  edition  td  his  Abrirli^^aient  nf^he 
Laws  of  Customs  and  Excise,  including 
all  the  alleraiious  made  in  tjn.*  Uat 
Session  ot  Parliament. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Oxford  Kiicy- 
clopsMfta,  or  Dictionary  of  Arts,  8ci« 
encoa,  and  Qcm-ral  Literature,  it  just 
publish*  d,  price  21.  in  boania.  The 
wofk  Will  be  comprised  in  live  volumes, 
4tu.  ur  26  parts,  price  8s.  each. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  in  one 
vol.  8vo.  u  Prictical  Enquiry  into  the 
CauMTS  of  the  frequent  Fa. lure  of  the 
Operations  of  extracting  and  <lepris>ing 
the  Cataiact,  and  the  description  of  a 
new  and  improved  series  ul  C)i>ei  alions, 
by  the  practice  of  winch  most  of  these 
cauai-s  of  failim*  may  l>e  aviiided.  11- 
lustratt'd  by  Tables  of  the  comparative 
successor  the  old  and  new  opi rations, 
by  Sii  William  AdauiS. 

Pnifessor  Orfila,  author  of  the  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Animal,  Miucrul,  and  V'-getable 
Poisons,  has  in  the  prc>s,  an  elementary 
work  on  Chemistry  :  an  English  Trai  sla- 
tiou  will  appear  soon  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  original.  From  Uie  situation 
which  Dr,  Orfila  bolds,  as  teacher  of 
the  science  of  Chemistry  in  Paris,  toge¬ 
ther  with  his  c«irres{>ondence  with  Prt>- 
fessors  in  this  and  oth*‘r  countries,  tfie 
Work  may  be  expected  to  contain  all  tba 
moilern  tiiscoveries  in  chemistry ;  and 
it  will  therefore  form  a  useful  book  tor 
students. 

In  the  press,  and  sptes'  ly  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  a  Reply  tuthe  Kcv.  Mr.  Mathias's 
(of.Dublin)  Enquiiy  into  the  Doctrines 
of  the  Rtfnrmation,  or  u  right  convinc¬ 
ing  and  conclusive  Confutalton  of  Cal¬ 
vinism.  To  which  is  suhjoiiK-d,  lero- 
paidea,  or  the  true  Mt'lhod  ul  instructing 
the  Clergy  of  the  E:ktahlish<‘<l  Church, 
being  a  wholesome  'I'luH^logical  Ca¬ 
thartic  to  purge  the  Church  of  the  Prr- 
dcstinarian  Pestilence,  by  a  Clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England. 
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AWllUVITiBS. 

Britiah  Monachism  ;  or,  Manners  and 
Cualoins  of  the  Monks  and  Nuns  of 
Flaglaud,  To  which  arc  added,  I. 
ParegriMitorium  Rvligiosum  ;  or  Man - 
oars  aod  CusUmdis  of  antiant  Pilgrims. 
—>11.  Consuatudinal  of  Anchorets  and 
Hermits.— III.  Account  of  the  Conti- 


neulas,  or  women  who  had  made  vows 
of  ohastily.— IV.  Four  select  Poems, 
in  various  styles.  By  Thomas  Dudley 
Fosbrooke,  M.A.  F.S.A.  Author  of  the 
History  of  Gloucestershire,  Ac.  1  vol. 
4to.  price  3  guineas.  Illustrated  with 
Bumeruus  plates  of  Ecclesiastical  Coa- 
tumes,  lucluding  40  subjects  drawn  by 
J.  Carter,  F.S.A.  A  very  few  copies 
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tre  printed  on  Large  Paper,-  and  hot- 
presMdi  price  51.  5». 

■locaAriiY. 

The  Sexagenarian  ;  or,  the  Reool- 
Icct'iont  of  a  Literary  l  ife,  ‘i  vola.  8ro. 
1 1,  It.  boards. 

I>r.  WaiLint’t  Memoir*  of  the  Right 
lion.  Richard  Rrhitley  SIterklaD ;  the 
8(*C"nd  and  eonciudiiig  Part,  emhel* 
Itched  with  a  finoJy  engraved  Portrait 
of  the  present  Mr*.  Sheridan,  after 
Sir  JuHhna  Reynold*.  4lu.  U.  lls.6d. 

Memoir*  of  the  late  Mis*  Emma 
lluiDphrie*,  of  Frome,  aith  a  Series  of 
Letter*  to  Y«>ung  Ladie»,  on  the  intltieoce 
of  Rel'gion  in  the  formation  of  ch.i* 
rioter,  ftc.  Uy  P.  East.  S*. 

■OTANY. 

A  Botanical  deurriptiun  of  British 
Plant*,  in  the  Midland  cuuntii-*,  pur> 
ticniarly  of  those  in  the  Neighbourhood 
of  Alcester;  witli  oecasional  Note*  and 
Ob-iervatiuns:  to  which  is  prefixed,  a 
short  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Botany,  and  to  the  Knowledge  of  the 
principal  Natural  Order*.  By  T.  Pur- 
ton,  Surgeon,  Alcester.  9  vol*.  8vo.  II. 
boards.  With  eight  coloured  engravings, 
by  James  Sowerhy,  F.  L.  S. 

EDUCATION. 

Systematic  Education ;  or.  Elemen¬ 
tary  Instruction  in  the  various  Dep.-irt- 
ments  of  Literature  and  Science,  with 
Practical  Rules  for  studying  each 
Branch  of  Useful  Knowledge.  By  the 
Rer.  W.  Shepherd,  the  Rev,  J.  Joyce, 
and  the  Rev.  Lnnt  Carpenter,  l.LD. 
The  hecund  edition  intpruve«l,  II.  Us.  t3d. 
boards. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Vol.  III.  of  The  Genuine  Works  of 
William  Hogarth ;  with  Biographical 
Ane<'dote«.  By  John  Nichols,  F.S.A, 
and  the  late  George  Steven*,  P.R.S.  and 
F.S..\.  Contaiuiiig  Clavi*  Hogarthianu, 
and  other  lltuiitrativc  Fjurays;  with  Fifty 
additkaial  Plates.  4to.  41.  4s.  Large 
Paper,  61.  6s. 

'Fhe  Pimt  and  Second  Volumes 
of  this  Work,  may  be  had  with  early 
Impression*  of  the  Plate*,  price  101. 10*. 
or  on  large  Paper,  with  Proof  Plates, 
price  Si I.  Also,  (Mavis  Hofarthi.inai 
or,  Iftiistration*  of  Hogarth,  from  pas¬ 
sage*  in  Author*  he  never  rt-ad,  and 
could  not  m»der»tand.  The  Second 
Kdition. — Ttu’se  **  lllustratiuns*’  form  a 
part  of  the  Third  V’olumc  of  Hogarth** 
Worksj  bat  arc  likewise  print'd,  for 


separate  distHhutmo,  in  8vo.  tfubellialMd 
with  a  IN»rtraif,  price  4a. 

'n»e  Civil  Architecture  of  Vltmviw*. 
Translated  hy  William  Wilkin*,  jwn. 
M.A.  Fellow  of  Gonvii  and  Cain*  Col¬ 
lege,  Icc,  Part  S,  alepkant  4ta  Si  3a« 
royal  folio,  61.  6s.  iHMn^ 

HirroaY. 

The  Secret  and  trun  Uistory  of  tho 
Church  of  Scotland,  from  ihn  mslora- 
tiun  to  the  year  1678.  By  tbn  Hew, 
James  Kirton.  To  whtcli  ia  added,  aa 
Account  of  the  Murder  of  Archbiahop 
Sharp, .  by  Jami>*  Ruasell,  an  actor 
ther^n.  Editetl  from  the  M.SS.  by 
Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  Baq.  ito. 
11.  I6s.  boards. 

An  Historical  Display  of  the  Efiacta 
of  Physical  and  Moral  Cauaea  on  ihn 
Character  and  Circumatancesof  Naiionat 
including  a  compafiaon  of  the  AnoenU 
and  Modems  in  regard  to  their  intel¬ 
lectual  and  social  state.  By  John  Bi^ 
land.  Author  of  I.etters  on'Uio  Study 
of  History,  History  of  Europe,  lio* 
8vo.  14*.  Ixmrdt. 

An  Abridgement  of  Univemal  History, 
commencing  with  the  Crentinn,  niid 
carried  down  to  the  Peace  of  Peria  in 
1763;  in  which  the  Descent  of  all 
Nation*  from  their  common  Ancestor 
ia  traced,  the  course  of  ColoniietiOQ  io 
marked,  the  Prograos  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  noiired,  and  the  whole  Story 
of  Mankind  is  reviewed,  aa  connected 
with  the  mural  Government  of  the 
World,  and  the  revealed  Dispensation. 
By  the  Rev.  F..  W,  Whitaker,  Rector 
of  St.  Mildred’s,  Canterbury.  9  voli.  4tO. 
81.  8s.  board*. 

Ormcrud**  History  of  Cheshire,  Part 
IV. 

History  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  srith 
historic.il  notice*  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  villages,  including  a  compendium 
of  Border  History,  with  a  plan  of  Uie 
town.  By  the  Rev.  Thoa.  Johuatone* 
LJmo. 

MATntMATIOa. 

The  Principles  and  Application  of 
Imaginary  Qoantitiet;  Bmk  1.  To 
which  arc  added,  some  Observations  on 
Pofism*  ;  being  the  First  of 'a  Seriee  of 
Original  Tracts  in  various  parts  of  tha 
Mathematics.  By  Benjamin  Qompeiix,, 
E«q.  4to.  3a.  6d.  sewed 

MiicaLLANaotff. 

The  Truth  respecting  England  ;  or, 
an  Impartial  Examination  of  the  Worft 
of  M.  Pillet,  and  of  various  other  wrHtra 
on  the  same  subject.  Pabllsbed' and 


186  Lut'of  Work$  mcently  publiMked: 


Urdiaiicd  to  tht  Fof  li»h  Nation,  by  J. 

A.  Viovard,  PropnHor  and  Editor.  8ro. 
Wa.  boorda. 

Obacrvations  on  the  West  Imlia' 
Ulaodt,  Mt'dicol,  Political,  aitd  Mi»- 
crllaocuuk.  By  John  Wiliiamton,  M.D. 
Pdtow  of  the  Royal  CoHege  of  Phj* 
•ieiant,  Edinbnrgb,  formerly  Surgi'on 
to  tbo  Caithfieia  Hifhlaudcm,  and  of 
bpaniih  Town,  Jamaica.  8  volt.  8ro. 

11.  5t.  boardt. 

Oorleba  1  deceived.  By  Harriet  Corp, 
Author  of  the  Antidote  to  the  Miaeriea 
of  Homan  Life — Philanthropist— Con- 
n^raationf,  Re.  9  vuK  19mo.  8s. 

Siipplemrnt  to  Jonius  Identilird  ;  con* 
siatinf  of  (ac*aimilitrs  of  handwriting, 
and  other  illustrations.  8ro.  3s. 

Ad  Attempt  to  establish  Physiognomy 
opno  Scientific  Principles.  Originally 
delivered  in  a  aeries  c(  Lectures.  By 
John  Cross,  M.D.  8vo.  8s. 

KATOSAi  Mirroar. 

Vol.  X.,  ia  9  Parts,  with  a9  plates,  of 
General  Zoology ;  or,  Systematic  Na¬ 
tural  History.  I'omnicncctl  by  the  late 
George  Shaw,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Rc.  With 
Plates  from  tha  first  Authorities  and 
most  select  Specimens.  8vo.  91. 19s.  6d., 
boards.— royal  paper  31.  16s.  This 
Volume  consitts  U  Birds,  by  J.  F. 
Stephens,  F.L-S. 

HATViAL  raiLosoniv. 

Eight  Familiar  Lectures  on  Astro¬ 
nomy,  inteixied  as  au  Introduction  to 
the  Science,  for  the  Use  of  Young  Pei.^ 
soul,  and  others  not  conversant  with 
the  Mathematics.  Accompanied  by 
Plates,  numerous  Diagrams,  and  a 
copious  Index.  By  William  Phillips, 
Author  of  Ihitlines  of  Mineralogy  and 
Geoh>gy,  and  of  an  Elementary  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Mimralogy.  l'2ino.  6s.  6d. 

roLltICAL  CCONOMY. 

A  Plan  for  Reducing  the  Piiors  Rate, 
by  giving  Permanent  F.mplovmcnt  to 
the  Labouring  Classes.  With  some 
Ohserratiom  tm  the  Cultivation  of  Flax 
and  Hemp,  and  an  account  of  a  new 
prucea*  fur  dreasiog  and  prr|»ariug  Flax 
and  Hemp,  without  water-steeping  or 
deff-rotting.  By  Samuel  Hill,  E«q. 
With  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the 
Home  of  Commons,  on  the  Merits  of 
the  Invention.  9ud  Edition.  8vo.  Is. 

laiOlOOV  AXO  SACSU)  LITtBATVaa. 

Si'hleasneri  Lexicon,  Orwco-Latiumn, 
m  Novwm  Trstamentum.  Rcccnsuenint, 
1.  Smith,  J.  Strauchao.et  A.  DickinMKi, 
KdilMi  quinta,  la  four  parts,  or  two 


thick  volumes,  8vo.  31.  boaida.  In  tl.M 
Edition  the  Syiiac  and  Hebrew  quota¬ 
tions  have  been  carefully  reviled,  and 
many  errors  of  the  former  edition  cor* 
rect^. 

Observations,  Critical,  Explanatory, 
and  Practical,  on  the.  Canonical  Scrip* 
turea.  By  Mrs.  Cornwallis,  of  W'Ktcr- 
sham,  Kent.  4  vols.  8vo.  91.  9s.  bds. 

Sermons,  chiedy  onPractical  Subjects. 
By  E.  Cogan.  2  vols.  8vo.  11.  4s.  bds. 

A  Series  of  Sermons  on  various  sub- 
jects  of  Poctrine  and  Practice.  By 
the  Kev,  George  Mathew,  A.M.  Vicar 
of  Grecawich,  Rc«  9  volt.  8vo.  1 1.  Is. 

The Transplantetl  Flower  :  a  Sermon, 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Miss 
Churchill.  By  the  Rev  J.  Churchill. 
8vo.  Is. 

The  Christian  Faith  stated  and  ex¬ 
plained,  in  a  Course  of  Practical  l.ec- 
tures  on  some  of  the  leading  Doctrines 
of  the  Gospel.  By  the  Rev,  H,  C. 
O’Doiinoghue,  A.M.  Handsomely  printed 
in  foolscap.  8ro.  price  38.  6d. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  Eariy  Piety, 
a  Sermon  on  Prov.  iv.  9.  addressed  to 
Youth.  Third  Fdition.  6d. 

TXAVXLS  ANDTorocRArav. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Voymgc  to  Hud*' 
son’s  Bay,  in  his  Majosty’.s  Ship  Rosa¬ 
mond  ;  containing  some  Account  of 
the  North  Eastern  ('oast  of  America, 
and  of  the  Tribes  inhab  ting  that 
remote  Region.  By  lacnt.  EdwanI 
Chap|)ell,  R.  N.  Illustmlcd  by  Platfs 
and  a  Chart.  8vo.  128.  l)Oard>. 

Walks  in  Oxford;  comprising  an 
('Iriginal,  Historical,  and  Ih’scriptivc 
Art'ount  of  the  Colleges,  Halls,  and 
Public  Buildings  of  the  Cniversity  : 
with  an  Introductory  Outliiic  of  tie 
Academical  History  of  Oxfonl.  To 
which  are  added,  a  concise  History  ainl 
Description  of  the  City,  and  delineations 
in  the  envirous  of  Oxford.  By  W. 
M.  Wade,  lllustruted  by  l3  Engiav- 
logs,  and  a  large  Map.  9  vols.  8vo.  \6*, 
or,  in  one  volume  1 9mo.  8s. 

A  To|>ofraphical  History  of  Stafford¬ 
shire  ;  including  its  Agriculture,  Minas, 
and  Manufactures;  Memoirs  of  eminent 
Natives.  Statistical  Tables,  and  every 
S|>ccies  of  In  forma  tiou  cooiiected  with 
the  local  History  of  the  county.  With 
a  succinct  Account  of  the  rise  and  PrOx  ^ 
gress  of  the  Staffordshire  Pottaries. 
CompiW'd  from  the  most  authentte 
■ourcct.  By  William  Pitt,  AoUior  s»f  the 
Agricultural  Surveys  of  tlie  countwa 
of  Stafford,  Worcester,  Rc.  8vo.  IL  3k 
himnls— royal  Paper  It.  13k 


